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*     .  TO 

*^    '^-^HE-^AROIN  PLUNKET, 

_        lORD   HIGH  CIIANCELLOK 

I    «j^«|l     '  .      IREtAND. 

My  i>e*R  Lord,  ^  *'*      • 

^^  Etbii  whilst  the  twiiglit  of  life  is  rapidly  ilesccndiiii' 
into  that  mystej-ious  night ,  hy  whicli  the  whole  human 
race  must  inevitably  be  enTcloped,  there  yet  remains 
one  gratilication  ,  which,  whilst  intellect  survives,  age 
cannot  deprive  us  of—  the  recollection  of  past  plea- 
sures. 

To  me  none  aUbrd  more  happy  recoilections  than  the 
splendid  days  of  my  variegated  life,  spent  in  the  society 
of  those  great  bimI  gifted  chai'aclers,  who  once  adorned 
,     that  talented  and  happy  island,  we  were  then  pi-oud  to 
call  the  place  of  our  nativity. 
t  From  that  society  all  distinctions  of  party  were  Iki- 

nished,  and  politics  were  forgotten;  all  merged  in  the 
general  glow  of  private  friendship;  there  wei-e  no  con- 


^^-  *  t!e5ts  save  those  ol  wit,  no  emulation  but  in  tlie  ani-  " 

mated  sallies  of  classic  conviviality —  there  your  talents 
wfcre  conspicuous  —  and  youv  elevation  ■was  predicted. 
— .Ju  tliose  societies  our  intimacy  commenced ,  and 
generated  a  friendship,  from  which  my  iieart  and  my 
actions  have  never  for  one  moment  deviated.  ' 

,^    *    '    ^  No  man  knew  me  better  than  yoiir  Lordsliip  — ■  no  _ 

*-  ■  man  knows  better  the  sacritices  I  made  to  uphold  oar  , 

country,  Ouce  I  was  formidable  to  its  enemies;- but  L     9^ 
'  have  lost  my  sting,  and  it  required  the  sUcngth  of  more  ,a^* 

•  ♦.  than  ordinary  philosophy  to  bear  up  against  that  over- 
tly p,^  'iwjjelmini"  weight  of  injustice,  illegality,  haughty  and 

*  T^/'iresistible  oppression,  which ,  through  unconstitutional 
^^    _ V P'"*'*^'''"S^ »  ^"*^  ^^^  ^  ptlpably  corrupt  purpose,  were 
^    "X  ■Reaped  upon  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  proven  friends    -^ 
t  ♦       Tof  the  British  Monarchy.  I  tiout,  however,  to  thejustice        ♦ 
*J^    "    and  lil>erality  of  a  reformed  representation  to  aObrd  me  ^^ 

a  full  opportunity  of  bringing  before  their  eyes,  thafa|        *  , 
unprecedented  sceue  of  injustice,  and  of  convincing  the  " 


I 

'A         «5wpi''<^>  that.real  culprits,  of  the  higher  orders,  were 
^'at    1 


the  same  momefit^  not  only  screened ,   bat   ele-  41 

vated.  ■*  ♦ 

On  the  most  impoi'tant  subject  that  ever  agiftteA      *     j 

(andhas  not  ceased  to  agitate)  the  British  Empire,  9v^  ' 

,     '    sfentiments ,  my  Lord ,  were  congenial ;  —  we  fought  side 

*■  tj  side  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  —  upon  that  TiUd  point 

Lyielded  my  warmest  friends,  and  ac<|uircd  most  inve- 

•^      n^'ate .ei^mies  —  yuu  broke  from  no  connexion,  — 


■^ 


I 


h 


talent  —  patriotism  —  eloquence  and  integrity  stamped 
your  character ;  —  I  feel ,  therefore,  that ,  as  the  intimate 
of  my  society  —  the  comrade  of  ray  battles  —  and , 
I  believe,  the  friend  of  my  declining  years,  1  should 
pay  to  you  this  tribute  of  regard ,  by  presenting  to 
you  a  volume ,  which  fills  up  the  chasm  of  events  for 
twenty  of  the  most  momentous  years  of  Irish  History; 
and,  if  God  gives  me  health  to  complete  what  1  am  un- 
dertaking —  the  Reigns  of  tfie  seven  ficercys  which 
Jiave  succeeded  the  Union  shall  be  given  to  the  public, 
as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  predictions , 
which,  in  1800,  were  urged  in  vain  against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  disastrous  measure. 

As  some  novel  points  of  view  in  which  I  have  in  this 
volume  placed  the  present  state  of  the  Union  question , 
spring  solely  from  myself,  they  are  only  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  isolated  opinion  of  a  worn-out  public  man ; 
full  perhaps  of  those  national  prejudices ,  which  are  in- 
separable from  his  nature,  but  excusable  when  they 
are  genuine ,  and  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of 
equity  and  constitution. 

One  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life  was  that  when,  a 
candidate  for  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland ,  the  five  first 
names  found  on  my  tally ,  were  those  of  the  Grattan, 
G.  Ponsonby,Plunket,  Curran,  and  Ball;  you,  my  Lord, 
are  the  only  smvivor  of  that  illustrious  group,  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  iheir  prophecies,  and 
in  that  point  of  view,  I  feel  that  not  only  my  private 


fijewMiip)  but  almost  public  duty,  oouunands  me  to 
piMent  to  you  a  vrork,  which ,  whilst  narrating  the 
g^brious,  but  unsuccessful  struggles  of  our  common 
coDntry  9  for  its  Independence ,  oflers  a  feeble  and  me- 
lancholy tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  those  illustrious 
Gharacters,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  rerered  by  a 
generous  and  grateful  people. 


Believe  me,  my  dear  Liord,  to  be , 
with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
yours  most  faithfully , 


JONAH  BARRINGTON. 


J  istUajy  i833. 


PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


Mors  than  thirty  summers  have  now  passed  by,  since 
that  disastrous  measure ,  called  a  ^^  legislative  Union  ^ 
extinguished  at  one  blow,  the  pride,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  Irish  Nation. 

A  measure  wl^ch,  under  the  false  colours  of  guarding  for 
ever  against  a  disunion  of  the  Empire,  has  taken  the 
longest ,  and  surest  stride ,  to  lead  it  to  dismemberment. 

A  measure  which,  instead  of  ^^  consolidating  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  Empire,  ^  as  treacherously  expressed 
from  the  Throne  of  the  Viceroy,  has,  through  its  morbid 
operation,  paralysed  the  resources  of  Ireland;  whilst  Eng- 
land is  exhausting  her  own  strength ,  squandering  her  own 
treasures,  and  clipping  her  own  constitution,  to  uphold  a 
measure,  effected  by  corruption,  and  maintained  by  op- 
pression. 

A  measure  which ,  pretending  to  tranquillize ,  has  in  fact 
excited  more  hostile ,  and  I  fear,  interminable  disgust ,  than 
had  ever  before  existed  between  the  two  nations,  and  has 


r 
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PREFATORY 
banished  from  both ,  that  mutual  aud  invigorating  attach- 
ment, which  was  daily  augmenting,  under  the  continuance 
of  the  federative  connexion. 

The  pTOtecting  body  of  the  country  gentlemen  have 
evacuated  Ireland,  and  in  their  stead,  we  now  find  ofHciat 
clerks,  griping  agents,  haughty  functionaries  and  proud 
Clergy  —  the  resident  Aristocracy  of  Ireland ,  if  not  quite 
extinguished,  is  hourly  diminishing;  and  it  is  a  political 
truism,  that  the  coexistence  of  an  oligarchy,  without  a 
cabinet^ —  a  resident  executive,  and  an  absent  legislation 
—  tenants  without  landlords,  and  magistrates  without  legal 
knowledge  —  must  be ,  from  its  nature ,  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion at  once  incongruous,  inefhcient,  and  dangerous.  — 
The  present  is  a  stale  which  cannot  exist;  it  is  a  struggle, 
that  cannot  continue  —  there  is  "  a  tide"  in  the  affairs 
of  Empires,  as  well  as  of  individuals;  every  fever  has  a 
crisis  :  Itx'land  is  in  one  now  —  I  am  no  fanatic ,  I  am  the 
partisan  only  of  tranquillity,  in  the  country  where  I  drew 
my  first  breatli. 

The  people  of  England,  and  also  of  some  continental 
kingdoms,  arc  fully  aware  of  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
but  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it;  it  is  now  however  in 
proof,  that  thirty-tliree  years  of  Union  have  been  thirty- 
three  years  of  beggary  and  disturbance,  and  this  result, 
I  may  fairly  say,  I  always  foresaw. 

And  when  my  liumble  sentiments  as  to  the  susceptibility 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
of  Ireland,  and  the  misrule  that  seems  entailed  un  I; 
generations,  bavc  the  Iioiioi*  of  coiacidiag  willi  tliose  of 
the  highest  authority  in  England,  on  that  subject,  I  feel  my- 
self invincible  in  the  position,  that  '^  If  Ireland  was  well 
"  governed  she  vould  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  King'» 
"thrown.  The  proof  that  the  people  are  not  bad  is  thai 
"  diiriag  two  rebellions  in  1715  and  174^  ^^^^^  raged  in 
"  Scotland  and  England,  the  Irish  people  were  quite  quiel. 
"  — But  she  has  been  badly  governed,  and  has  not  and  docs 
"  not  improve  with  the  rest  of  the  Einpirr.  " 


•^ 
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In  fact  the  world  has  now  become  not  only  euhgfateued, 
but  illuminated^, by  the  progress  of  politieal  information  j 
and  it  is  as  cleac  as  day  that  thei-e  are  but  two  ways , 
through  which  eight  millions  of  Irish  population  can  ever 
be  governed  with  security :  either  through  the  re-enjoyment 
of  her  own  constitution,  and  voluntary  afTecUoi)  to  her 
rulers,  or  by  physical  forcR  of  arms,  and  ttre  temporary  righl 
of  conquest  —  the  former  even  now  requires  only  the  will 
of  England,  and  the  word  reconciliation ;  but  both  ancient 
and  modem  examples  fully  prove,  that  the  whole  physical  ■ 

force   and  power  of  Great  Britain  might  find   itself  dau-  M 

gqrouslj  deceived  in  trying  to  establish  by  the  sword,  a  -        V 

system  so  repugnant   to  the   very   nature   of  the   English  ^    ■ 

people. 


% 


During  the  short  reign  of  liarl  Eitzwilliam  with  a  resi-  M^ 

ifiut  le^alaturc ,  livjp  tbou^ud  men  were  sufiieieut  to  gar-'^ 


PBEKATORY 


I'isoii  everj  spot  of  Ireland  —  under  lliu  prolracteil  rctgl 
of  the  present  Viceroy,  more  than  thirly  thousand  soldia^*^  « 
are  found  necessary,  to  enforce  obedience  even  to  a  single 
statute  of  the  Imperial  l^islalure. 


These  are  proofs  and  inattcis  of  fact,  they  carry  coQvic- 
"'tion  to  the  reason  of  every  man  susceptible  of  conviction , 
aqd  of  every  party  not  iiurried  away  by  prejudice;  and 
Great  Britain  herself  must  now  perceive  that  above  a  third 
of  her  military  arc  employed  in  Ireland  ,  by  her  minister, 
to  keep  down  the  exuberant  spirit  of  that  people  and  that 
»nny  paid  out  of  the  English  purse,  by  taxes  levied  on  the 
English  people,  >s  solely  maintained  to  extinguish  that  very 
spirit  which  they  have  themselves  so  triumphantly  exei-- 
cised,  to  obtain  a  reform  of  their  own  corrupt  legisla- 
ture. ■,■■ 


The  subjects  of  this  volume ,  and  some  novel  suggestions  X 
and  doctrines  it  embodies ,  will  of  course  excite  many  diffe- 
rent opinions,  as  to  the  object  of  its  author,  in  producing* 
snch  a  work,  at  so  critical  an  epocha  of  the  British  Empire. 
—  I  therefore  hesitate  not  a  moment  in  avowing  my  rea- 
sons :  they  are  just,  true,  and  conciliatory;  one  is  to  dispel 
that  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  its 
claims  and  its  deprivations,  which  appears  lo  have  per- 
vaded every  class  of  the  British  people,  and  in  which  lack 
of  information,  sa  great  a  proportion  even  of  the  present 
Parliament  appears  to  participate. 


r.«  • 
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But  above  all,  to  convince  the  Britidli  people,  that  they 
are  the  very  worst  friends  of  the  connexion ,  who  nuse  up  a 
'^  repeal  of  the  Union  "  as  a  sprite  to  terrify  the  English 
people,  into  a  false  belief  that  it  would  be  only  a  ctf(ain 
prelude  to  a  separation  of  the  countries. 

Never  yet  was  a  -more  mischievous  or  felse  position 
forced  on  the  credulity  of  an  uninformed  people;  whoever 
reads  this  volume  will  detect  that  falsehood;  there  they 
will  find,  by  comparing  times  and  incidents,  that,  so  far 
from  a  resident  legislature  being  a  ground  of  separation ,  it 
was  the  knot  that  indissolubly  united  them,  whikt  the  in- 
creasing miseries  of  Ireland,  arising  from  this  Union,  are 
only  the  prelude  to  a  convulsive  separation  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  body  of  this  volume  (  page  4oa  ).  I  have  given  my 
suggestion  as  to^the  term  ^^ Repeal  of  the  Union"  and  my 
opinion,  that  no  power  of  the  Irish  representatives,  or 
trustees ,  could  enact  a  line  of  it  —  that  as  a  constitutional 
measure,  it  is  a  nullity  unqualified ,  —  and  that  no  such  Union 
dejure  is  at  present  in  existence. 

I  must  here  observe,  in  reply  to  the  ingenious  verbiage  of 
my  able  fiiend  Baron  Smith  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  Bench , 
that  of  all  the  feeble  attempts ,  to  uphold  the  affirmative  of 
that  untenable  position,  his  alone  is  worthy  of  the  most 
trivial  animadversion. 


It  PBEFATORT 

WUtm  ntniply  a  member  of  the  eztiiigiiidied  kgisbtove, 
M  mifi^tt  l!ke  many  others,  have  supported  that  vidoas 
iUffiirift^i  fr^  his  temporary  purposes;  but  it  is  tobelaBMii- 
$^4  ^  that  being  a  judge  he  still  supports  the  sane  doctrine, 
;»4  fo  tltf,  competence  of  Parliament,  though  so  diatinctly 
stitfl  palpably  repugnant  to  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice, 
Mf94  Kqnity,  which  form  the  very  essence,  and  the  pmclice 
0A  his 


(t  i%  impossible  to  reconcile  such  pertinadoiis  relentioii 
tA  that  doctrine ,  save  through  a  supposition ,  that  the 
subtlety  of  sophistry  and  metaphysics,  have  suggested  to 
his  fancy,  some  imaginary  distinction  between  that  e^ity, 
to  which  private  property,  and  public  right,  have  been 
invariably  and  equally  entitled;  and  that  an  individual 
may  Im;  entitled  to  a  justice ,  which  a  people  can  be  deprived 
#ff ;  and  a  constitution  betrayed,  by  the  very  trustees,  who 
drl#gati*d  for  its  protection. 


7)i«  tM%ii  ofKngUndand  Ireland  is  not  merely  a  question 
#/f  law,  iff  ^veo  simply  of  constitution;  it  is  a  question 
a/  foitlly  «^/ibra/;ifig  lh*t  lawof  nations— commercial  treaties 
^/u^^A  iftivfi-i-n  fb«rrnas  independent  countries,  and  Ireland 
^nyfjifA  Uff  ^^Ui^jmi  jiUkrn  all  the  rights  whidi  the  law  of 
ffm$^m%  f^mU^h  on  indirpendent  states. 

'Ilf>  4tUu.tiUii'%off\m*^A^iu^  tlie  Union  areexaggerated:—- 
$t,i  %iUmUfff$  ol  l^#fli  f  ountrii^H  presented  far  greater  obstacles 
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for  their  arranganent  in  1782,  than  are  at  this  moment 
existing. 


England  at  that  period  had  usurped  a  dominion  over  the 
Irish  legislature;  polioy,  and  justice,  called  on  her  to  rcHn- 
quish  that  dominion ;  she  oheyed  the  call ,  and  the  repeal  of 
her  own  statute  (sixth  George  10^  inference,  admitted 
the  usurpation  of  centuries. 

Still  the  power  of  re-enactment  remained ;  Ireland  claimed 
a  statutable  renunciation  of  such  a  power,  and  a  guarantee 
for  the  Entire  and  unqualified  Independence  of  the  Irish 
legislature,  and  realm , ^r  ^i^^r. 

England  saw,  and  admitted,  the  policy  and  justice  of 
the  demand;  she  again  obeyed  the  call,  and  voluntarily  did 
guarantee  for  ever,  the  independence,  and  integrity  of 
Ireland. 

The  experiilient  succeeded  and  both  countries  prcf^pered. 
—  Tlie  Union  was  enacted ,  and  both  countries  feel  the 
ruin  of  it. 

England  therefore  has  only  to  act  upon  the  very  same 
principle  of  honour,  policy,  and  justice,  as  in  1782,  and 
follow  her  former  precedent,  which  conferred  such  benefits 
on  both  —  Ireland  has  nothing  to  repeal  :  her  Parliament 
was  incompetent,  and  her  statute  was  a  nullity.  —  The 


8  PUFATOAT  OBSERTATIOgiS. 

Riigiiah  Act  of  Unioa  was  a  statute  dd/mrer 
renounced  as  in  X'da. 


I  cannot  tenmnate  these  ofaserratMoa,  witfaoot 
sing  how  mnch  the  anangeiBait  ^  and  the  comxtBoa,  of 
this  ▼olome,  owe  to  the  research,  and  rcTiskm^  d  my 
zealous  and  talented  friend ,  Doctor  Halliday  of 
That  congeniality  of  sentiment  which  generated 
friendship,  excited  that  exertion ,  and  gires  me  the  pleasiog 
opportonity,  of  sayings  how  moch  my  estea 
eacreased,  by  a  more  mHma»^  knowledge  of  h 
of  his  principles. 

Paris r  lit  May,  i833. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I.  MonE  than  six  centuries  had  passed  away ,  sinee  Ire^  Ireland  at 
land  had  first  acknowledged  a  subordinate  connexion  with  hU!^'*^  ^^ 
the  English  monarchy  —  her  voluntary  but  partial  submission 
to  the  sceptres  of  Henry  and  of  Richard  had  been  construed 
by  their  successors  into  the  right  of  conquest  *^  and  the  same 
^irit  of  turbulence  and  discord ,  which  had  generated  the 
treachery  and  treasons  of  M'Morrough ,  was  carefully  culti* 
vated  by  every  English  potentate ,  as  the  most  effectual  bar- 
rier against  the  struggles  of  a  restless  and  semiconquered 
people  —  and  Ireland ,  helpless  and  distracted ,  groaned  for 
ages  in  obscurity  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  internal 
strife  and  external  tyranny. 

The  apathy  produced  by  this  habitual  oppression  had  long 
benumbed  the  best  energies  of  Ireland  \  —  her  national  spi- 
rit 9  depressed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  restraint, 
almost  forgot  it's  own  existence  \  and  the  proudest  language  of 
her.  constitution  could  only  boast ,  that  she  was  the  annexed 
dependant  of  a  greater  and  a  freer  country. 

It  was  not  until  an  advanced  stage  of  the  American  revolt 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  enlightened  Europe  to  the  first 
principles  of  civil  liberty ,  tliat  Ireland  began  steadily  to 
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reflect  od  her  own  deprivations.  —  Commerce  and  constitu- 
tion had  been  withdrawn  from  her  grasp ,  and  the  usurped 
supremacy '  of  the  British  Parliament  gave  a  death  blow  to 
every  struggle  of  Irish  independence. 
MitgoTern-     11.  But  in  whatever  relative  situation  the  two  nations  really 
preMioD    **Sf**oo^»  ^^^   same  jealous   and  narrow  principle  might   be 
Eagiand.       peroaived  uaiformlj  attending  eiwy  meastire  enacted  as  to 
the  Irish  people.  —  If  at  any  time  a  cheering  ray  of  com- 
mercial advantage  chanced  for  a  moment  to  illuminate  the 
dreary  prospects  ^f  Ireland ,  the  sordid  spirit  of  monopoly 
instantly  arose  in  England  ,  and  rendered  every  effort  to  pro- 
mole  a  beneficial  trade ,  or  advance  a  rival  manufacture,  vain 
and  abortive. 

Commercial  jealousy  and  arbitrary  government  united, 
therefore,  to  suppress  every  struggle  of  the  Irish  nation ,  and 
root  up  every  seed  of  prosperity  and  civilization. 

Alarmed  at  the  increasing  population ,  the  unsubdued  spirit, 
and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  that  strong  and  fertile  is* 
land;  a  dread  of  her  growing  power  excited  a  fallacious  jea* 
lousy  of  her  future  importance.  In  her  timidity  or  her  avarice 
England  lost  sight  of  ^er  truest  interests ,  and  of  her  nobler 
feelings;  and  kings,  usurpers,  and  vicerop ,  as  they  respec* 
tively  exercised  the  powers  of  government  ,  all  acted  towards 
Ireland  upon  the  saaae  blind  and  arbitrary  principles,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  education  ^  or  inherited  from 
their  predecessors. 

This  desperate  policy,  so  repugnant  to  the  attachment,  and 
fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  two  countries ,  excited  the  spirit  of 
eternal  warfiftrec^^^an  enthusiastic  love  of  national  indepen« 
dence  sharpened  the  sword ,  and  the  zealots  of  religious  jfkna* 
ticism  threw  away  the  scabbard  —  the  septs  fought  against 

■  The  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  hind  Ireland  by  Brttisfi  fttatstes 
was  at  length  most  ahly  refuted  by  Mr.  William  Molyncux ,  representative 
for  Doblin  UniTersity,  in  his  celebrated  work  published  in  1698,  entitled 
<«  The  Cmte  oflrtitmd,  " 
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eadi  other ,  the  English  against  all  —  the  population  yras 
thinned ,  hut  the  surviTors  hecame  inTeterate  *,  and  though 
the  wars  and  the  massacres  of  Elizaheth  and  of  Cromwell , 
hy  depopulating,  appeared  to  have  subjugated ,  the  nation  — 
the  triumph  was  not  glorious  —  and  the  conquest  was  not 
complete. 

Direct  persecution  against  principles  only  adds  fuel  to  a  con- 
flagration—  the  persons  of  men  may  be  coerced — but  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  power,  to  subdue  the  rooted , 
hereditary  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  pertevering,  ardent , 
atid  patriotic  people  :  —  such  a  nation  may  be  gained  over  by 
address,  or  seduced  by  dissimulation ,  but  can  never  be  re- 
claimed by  force ,  or  overcome  by  persecution — yet  from  the 
very  first  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  de- 
structive system  of  force  and  of  dissension ,  which  so  palpably 
led  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  had  been  sedulously  cultivated', 
and  unremittingly  persevered  in. 

Thus  grievously  oppress^,  aind  ruinously  disunited,  Ireland 
struggled  often ,  but  she  struggled  in  vain  :  the  weight  of  her 
chains  was  too  heavy  for  the  feebleness  of  her  constitution , 
and  every  effort  to  enlarge  her  liberty  only  gave  a  new  pretext 
to  the  conqueror ,  to  circumscribe  it  within  a  still  narrower 

« 

compass. 

On  the  same  false  principle  of  government  this  oppressed 
n'ation  vi^s  also  systematically  retained  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
obscurity ,  and  represented  to  the  world  as  an  insignificant 
and  remote  island ,  remarkable  only  for  her  turbulence  and 
sterility  :  and  so  perfectly  did  this  misrepresentation  succeed, 
that ,  while  erery  republic  and  minor  nation  of  Europe  had 
become  the  Iheme  of  travellers ,  and  the  subject  of  historians, 
Ireland  was  visited  only  to  be  despised ,  and  spoken  of  only  to 
be  calumniated.  —  In  truth ,  she  is  as  yet  but  little  known  by 
the  rest  of  Europe ,  and  but  partially  even  to  the  people  of 
England.  But  when  the  extraordinary  capabilities,  the  re- 
sources ,  and  the  powers  of  Ireland  arc  fully  developed ,  an 
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interest  must  arise  in  every  bre^t ,  which  reflects  on  her  mis* 
fortunes  — :  it  is  time  that  the  curtain ,  which  has  been  so 
long  interposed  between  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  Europe  j 
should  be  drawn  aside  for  ever  —  and  a  just  judgment  formed 
of  the  impolicy  of  measures ,  which  have  been  adopted  nomi- 
nally to  govern  ,  but  substantially  to  suppress  her  power  and 
prosperity. 
iri&h    sti .     in.  The  position  of  Ireland  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  pecu- 
Harlf  formed  her  for  universal  intercourse,  and  adapted  her 
in  every  respect  for  legislative  independence.  Separated  by 
a  ^reat  sea  from  England ',  —  the  Irish  people ,  dissimilar  in 
customs ,  more  than  equal  in  talent ,  and  vastly  superior  in 
energy ,  possess  an  island  about  900  miles  in  circumference; 
with  a  climate ,  for  the  general  mildness  of  temperature  and 
a:mate.     moderation  of  seasons,  unrivalled  in  the  universe  — •  the 
parching  heats ,  or  piercing  colds ,  the  deep  snows,  the  torrent, 
and  the  hurricane,  which  other  countries  so  fatally  experience, 
are  here  unknown.  —  Though  her  great  exposure  to  the  spray 
of  the  Atlantic  increases  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere ,  it 
adds  to  the  fecundity  of  the  soil^  and  distinguishes  her  fer- 
tile fields  by  the  productions  of  an  almost  perpetual  vege- 
tation. 
r.cograpiii-     Thc  geographical  situation  of  Ireland  is  not  less  favourable 

!»e«.  *'^**°**'  to  commerce ,  than  her  climate  is  to  agriculture— her  position 
on  thc  western  extremity  of  Europe  would  enable  her  to  inter- 
cept the  trade  of  tlie  new  world  from,  all  other  nations  —  the 
merchandise  of  London  ,  of  Bristol ,  and  of  Liverpool ,  skirt 
her  shores ,  before  it  arrives  at  it's  own  destination ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  invite  the  inhabitants 
of  this  gifted  island  to  accept  the  trade  of  India ,  and  form 
the  emporium  of  Europe. 
Tnternai  re-     ^^^  internal  and  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  are  great 

sourcM.  unj  inexhaustible  —  rich  mines  are  found  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  island  ^  gold  is  discovered  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  washed  from  the  sands  of  rivulets  *-  the  mountains  arc 
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generally  arable  to  their  summits  —  the  vallies  exceed  in 
fertility  ibfi  most  prolific  soils  of  England  —  the  rivnleis , 
which  flow  along  the  declivities  ,  adapt  the  country  most  pe- 
culiarly to  the  improvement  of  irrigation ;  and  the  bogs  and 
mosses  of  Ireland,  utterly  unlike  the  fens  and  marshes  of 
England ,  emit  no  damp  or  noxious  exhalations ;  and  give  a 
(dentiful  and  cheering  fuel  to  the  surrounding  peasantry ;  or , 
when  reclaimed ,  become  the  most  luxuriant  pastures. 

The  population  of  Irdbnd  is  great  and  progressive.  —  Popuiatiuu. 
Above  five  *  millions  of  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men  are 
seen  scattered  through  the  fields,  or  swarming  in  the  villages 
—  a  vast  redundancy  of  grain ,  and  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds ,  should  furnish  to  them  not  only  the  source  of  trade , 
but  every  means  of  comfort. 

Dublin ,  the  second  city  in  the  British  empire ,  though  it 
yields  in  extent,  yields  not  in  architectural  beauties  to  the 
metropolis  of  England.  — >  For  some  years  p/'euious  to  the 
Union ,  it's  progress  was  excessive  — >  the  locality  of  the  par- 
liament—the constant  residence  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons-** the  magnificent  establishments  of  the  viceregal  court 
-—the  indefatigable  hoi4)itality  of  the  people  -—and  the  increas- 
ing coouneree  of  the  port ,  all  together  gave  a  brilliant  pro- 
sperity to  that  splendid  and  luxurious  capital. 

Ireland  *  possessing  the  strongest  features  of  a  powerful 
state,  though  labouring  under  every  disadvantage,  which  a 
restricted  commerce  and  a  jealous  ally  could  inflict  upon  hei* 
prosperity,  might  still  have  regarded  with  contempt  the  com- 
paratively unequal  resources  and  inferior  powers  of  half  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  :  —  her  insular  situation — her  great 

'  JVotp  nearif  eight  milUons. 

*  The  relatiTe  siee  of  Ireland ,  compared  to  England  and  Wales ,  is 
abont  1 8  to  3o  —  it  contains  about  eighteen  millions  of  acres  :  is  about 
a85  miles  long ,  and  above  i6o  broad.  —  In  time  of  war  she  lends  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  English  fleet  and 
army  —  and  retains  at  home  above  one  million  of  hardy  men  from  17  to^ 
47  years  of  age ,  fit  to  bear  arms. 
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fertility -—  the  character  of  her  people — the  amount  of  her 
revenue^  —  and  the  extent  of  her  populfition ,  f  axe  her  a  de* 
cided  superiority  over  other  natiOD^,  aod  rendered  hef  cro«^, 
if  accompanied  by  her  affectipn3,  not  only  '  a  hriUi^at  bat 
a  most  substantial  ornament  to  the  British  empire. . 
.  However,  though  gifted,  and  enriched  by  the  jbflLod  of 
Nature,  the  fomented  dissensions  of  her  own  natives  had 
wedded  Ireland  to  poverty,  and.  adapted  her  to  subjugation , 
—-her  innate  capacities  lay  dormant  and  in$ictive-^.her  dea- 
rest interests  were  forgotten  by  herself,  or  resisted  by  her 
ally;  and  the  gifts  and  bount4^  of  a  favouring  Providenee, 
though  lavished ,  were  lost  on  a  divided  people» 
Herdepret-  IV.  By  the  paralyzing  syst em  thus  adopted  towards  Irelmud^ 
In  1779.  **°she  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  — her  poverty 
and  distresses ,  almost  at  their  extent »  were  advanging  fast  to 
their  final  consummation ,  — her  commerce  had  almost  ceasr 
ed —  her  manufactures  extinguished  —  her  constitution  wilhr 
drawn  —  the  people  absolutely  desponding, -t  while.  puUie 
and  individual  bankruptcy  finidied  a  picture  of  the  deepest 
misery  *-,  and  the  year  1779  found  Ireland  almost  every 

'  In  the  Teiy  words  of  the  highest  anthori^  iii  Great  Britain  tffab  day , 
*<  if  weU  governed^  Ireland  Mronld  he  the  brightest  jewel  in  ;difl  king** 
crown.  *'  ^   . 

*  This  wretched  period  cannot  be  more  pathetically  described ,  than  by 
a  most  able  and  jnst  statement  of  Irish  grievances ,  published  in  the  year 
1 779  9  ^  ^1**  Hely  Hatchinson  (fatherof  the  present  Lords  Dononghikiore 
and  Untchinson  ),  then  Provost  of  the  Dublin  University ,  «n  elo^nenf  and 
very  disdaguished  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  —  In  his  book  entitled 
'  Commercial  Restraints '  —  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  a  pathetic  descripdon  of 
the  state  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced  by  the  jealous  and  narrow  policy 
of  England. 

This  book  acquired  so  much  character ,  and  spoke  so  many  plain  tmthtf 
that  for  many  years  it  was  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
-~Mr.  Flood  often  declared,  that,  if  th^.e  were  but  two  copiea  of  it  in 
print,  he  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  one  of  them.  —  It  will  b^  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  miserable  state  of  Ireland  in  1779  with  her  pro- 
sperity in  17949  when  she  hitd  enjoyed  only  twelve  years  of  constitutional 
independence  and  unrestricted  commerce.   » 
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thing,  but  what  such  a  coantry  and  such  a  people  ou^t  to 
have  been« 

T|iis  lamentable  state  of  the  Irish  nation  was  not  the  result  causes  of  it. 
of  any  one  distinct  cause  :  a  combination  of  depressing  cir- 
cumstances united,  to  bear  down  every  progressive  eflfori  of 
that  injured  people.  Immured  in  a  labyrinth  of 'di£Sculties 
and  embarrassments,  no  clew  was  found  to  lead  them  through 
the  mazes  of  their  prison;  and,  helpless  and  desponding, 
they  sunk  into  a  doie  of  torpid  inactivity,  while  their  humi- 
liated and  inefficient  parliaments ,  restrained  by  fidreign  and 
arbitrary  laws,  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  the  British  Coun- 
cil ,  and  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  it's  constitutional 
functions ,  retained  scarcely  the  shadow  of  an  independent 
legislature. 

A  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  framed  by  his  Poyiiiiig.v 
Attorney  General ,  sir  Edward  Poyning ,  restrained  the  Irish  ^* 
Parliament  from  originating  any  law  whatever  either  in  the 
Lords  or  Commons.  Before  any  statute  could  be  finally  dis- 
cussed ,  it  was  previously  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieu^ 
tenant  of  Ireland  and  his  Privy  Council ,  for  their  conside- 
ration ,  who  might  at  their  pleasure  reject  it ,  or  transmit  it 
to  England.  —If  transmitted  to  England,  the  British  Attor- 
ney Gisneral  and  Privy  Council  were  invested  with  a  power 
either  to  suppress  it  altogether ,  or  model  it  at  their  own  will, 
and  then  return  it  to  Ireland ,  with  permission  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  pass  it  into  a  law ,  but  without  any  alteration , 
though  it  frequently  returned  from  England  so  changed ,  as 
to  retain  hardly  a  trace  of  it's  original  features ,  or  a  point  of 
it's  original  object. 

Yet ,  as  if  this  arbitrary  law  were  insufficient  to  secure     Usurpatioa 
Great  Britain  from  the  effect  of  those  rival  advantages,  which  \l  ^^^"^ 
Ireland  might  in  process  of  time  eventually  acquire  \  and  as  land  hj  Bri. 
if  that  counteracting  power,  with  which  England  had  invested 
herself  by  the  law  of  Poyning,  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
effectually  suppressing  all  rivalship  o£  the  Irish  people ,  and 
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independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  it  was  thought  advis- 
able by  Great  Britain ,  to  usurp  a  positive  right  to  legislate 
forLrelandy  without  her  own  consent ,  or  the  interference  of 
her  Parliament ;  and  a  law  was  accordingly  enacted  at  West- 
minster in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First ,  by 
one  sweeping  clause  of  whioh  England  assumed  a  despotic 
power,  and  declared  her  inherent  right  to  bind  Ireland  by 
every  British  statute,  in  which  she  should  be  expressfy-  desi- 
gnated :  and  thus ,  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Council  on 
the  one  hand ,  and  the  positive  right  assumed  by  the  British 
Parliament  upon  the  other,  Ireland  retained  no  more  the 
attributes  of  an  independent  nation,  than  a  monarch ,  attend- 
ed in  a  dungeon  with  all  the  state  and  trappings  of  royalty, 
and  bound  hand^and  foot  in  golden  shackles,  could  be  justly 
styled  an  independent  potentate. 

The  effect  of  thb  tyrannical  and  ruinous  system  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  trade  of  Ireland.  — -  It's  influence  was  expe^ 
rienced  not  merely  by  any  particular  branch  of  commerce , 
but  in  every  stage  of  manufacture ,  of  arts,  of  trade ,  and  of 
agriculture.  In  every  struggle  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pro- 
mote the  commerce  or  the  manufactures  of  their  country,  the 
British  monopolizers  were  perpetually  victorious ;  and  even 
the  speculative  jealousy  of  a  manufacturing  village  of  Great 
Britain  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  negative  any  measure , 
however  beneficial  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  sister 
country. 

The  same  jealousy  and  the  same  system ,  which  operated 
so  fatally  against  the  advancement  of  her  commerce ,  operated 
as  strongly  against  the  improvement  of  her  constitution. 
England  was  well  aware ,  that  the  acquirement  of  an  inde« 
pendent  Parliament  would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  com- 
mercial liberty ;  and ,  possessed  oF  the  means  to  counteract 
these  objects,  she  seemed  determined  never  to  relax  the 
strength  of  that  power ,  by  the  despotic  exercise  of  which 
Ireland  had  been  so  long  continued  in  a  state  of  thraldom. 
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But ,  exdusiye  of  these  slaybh  restraints  ( the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  dependent  legislature } ,  another  system  , 
not  less  adyerse  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  island , 
than  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  of 
sound  policy,  had  heen  long  acted  upon  with  every  seyerity, 
that  higotry  could  suggest ,  or  intolerance  could  dictate. 

y •  The  penal  statutes ,  under  the  tyrannical  pressure  of  The  pc- 
which  the  Catholics  had  so  long  and  so  grieyously  laboured ,  g!aatt^!^tiio^ 
though  in  some  instances  softened  down,  still  bore  heavily  ^^' 
upon  four  fifths  of  the  Irish  population  —  a  code ,  which 
would  have  dishonored  even  the  sanguinary  pen  of  Draco  , 
had  inflicted  every  pain  and  penalty,  every  restriction  and 
oppression ,  under  which  a  people  could  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence.  —  By  these  statutes  ,  the  exercise  of  religion 
had  been  held  a  crime ,  the  education  of  children  a  high 
misdemeanour  -^  the  son  was  encouraged  to  betray  bis 
father  —  the  child  rewarded  for  the  ruin  of  his  parent  —  the 
house  of  God  declared  a  public  nuisance  —  the  officiating 
pastor  proclaimed  an  outlaw  —  the  acquirement  of  property 
absolutely  prohibited  —  the  exercise  of  trades  restrained  — 
{Sunder  legalized  in  courts  of  law,  and  breach  of  trust 
rewarded  in  courts  of  equity  — •  the  Irish  Catholic  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  any  ofSce  or  occupation  in  the  state , 
the  law ,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  municipal  bodies ,  and  the 
chartered  corporations  —  and  the  mild  doctrines  of  the 
christian  faith  perverted ,  even  in  the  pulpit ,  to  the  worst 
purposes  of  religious  persecution. 

Tet  under  this  galling  yoke  the  Irish  for  near  dghty  years 
remained  tranquil  and  submissive  :  —  the  ignorance ,  into 
which  poverty  and  wretchedness  bad  plunged  that  people , 
prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  the  op- 
pression; and  these  penal  laws,  while  they  operated  as  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic ,  deeply 
affected  the  general  interest  of  the  Protestant  —  the  impo- 
verished tenant  —  the  needy  landlord  —  the  unenterprising 
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Fatal  con-  merchant  —  the  idle  artisan ,  could  all  trace  the  origin  of 
i^iaaT*  ***  ^^^^^  wants  to  the  enactment  of  these  statutes.  —  Profession 
was  not  permitted  to  engage  the  mind  of  youth ,  or  education 
to  cultivate  his  understanding  — -  dissolute  hahits ,  the  certain 
result  of  idleness  and  illiterateness ,  were  consequently  making 
a  rapid  progress  in  almost  every  class  of  society.  — The  gentry 
were  not  exempt  from  the  hahits  of  the  peasant ;  the  spirit  of 
industi7  took  her  flight  altogether  from  the  island ;  and,  as 
the  loss  of  commerce  and  constitution  had  no  counterac^ng 
advantages ,  every  thing  comhined  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  state 
of  the  most  general  and  unqualified  depression. 
Ireland  rout-     VI.  It  was  about  this  period ,  when  the  short-sighted  po- 
euinipie   ^of  ^*^  ^^  ^®  British  Government  had  hy  it's  own  arbitrary  pro- 
America,       ceedings  planted  the  seeds  of  that  political  philosophy ,  after^ 
wards  so  fatal  to  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe , 
that  Ireland  began  to  feel  herself  affected  by  the  struggles  of 
America  :  —  the  spirit  of  independence  had  crossed  the  At*- 
lantic ,  and  the  Irish  people ,  awakened  from  a  trance ,  b^ 
held  with  anxiety  the  contest ,  in  which  they  now  began  la 
feel  an  interest. — They  regarded  with  admiration  the  exer- 
tions of  a  colony  combating  for  the  first  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  giving  to  the  world  an  instructive  lesson  of  for* 
titude  and  perseverance. 
SucoeM  of     Spread  over  a  vast  expanse  of  region,  America,  wiihoiil 
America.       wealth  —  Without  resources -^without  population-*- without 
fortresses-^  without  allies— had  every  thing  to  contend  widi, 
and  every  thing  to  conquer  :  —  but  freedom  was  her  call 
and  as  if  she  had  been  designated  by  Providence  for  an  exam- 
ple to  the  universe  of  what  even  powerless  states  can  achieve 
by  enthusiasm  and  unanimity^  her  strength  increased  wirii 
her  deprivations ,  and  the  firmness  of  one  great  and  good 
man  converted  the  feebleness  of  a  colony  into  the  power  of 
an  empire.  —  The  defeats  of  Washington  augmented  his  ar- 
mies— >  his  wants  and  necessities  called  forth  his  intellect  — 
while  his  wisdom ,  firmness ,  and  moderation ,  procured  him 
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powerful  fiieiids,  aod  secured  him  ultimate  victory.  —  The 
strength  of  Great  Britain  at  length  yielded  to  the  vigor  (tf  his 
mind,  and  the  unflinching  fortitude  of  his  people)  wd  Lord 
CorAwalUs  ( the  chosen  instrument  for  oppressing  heroic  na- 
tions) ,  hy  his  defeat,  and  hit  captivity,  estliblished  the  in- 
dependence of  America.  The  arrogance  of  England  bowed 
its  proud  bead  to  th^  shrine  of  liberty  and  her  favorite  general 
led  back  the  relics  of  his  conqueored  army,  to  commemorate  in 
the  mother  cotmtry  the  impotence  of  her  power,  and  eman- 
cipation of  her  colonies. 

While  these  great  events  were  gradually  proceeding  to-  lu  effect  on 
wards  their  final  completion ,  Ireland  became  overy  day  api^  "  ^*^* 
Biore  anxious  spectator  of  the  arduous  conflict r«^  every  inci- 
dent in  America  began  to  communicate  a  sympathetic  im- 
pulse to  the  Irish  people  :  -^  the  moment  was  critical ;  ^^^  the 
ntturn  became  enlightened— a  patriotic  ardor  took  possession 
of  her  whole  frame ,  and ,  before  she  had  well  Considered  the 
object  of  her  solicitude,  the  spark  of  constitutional  liberty 
had  found  it's  way  into  her  bosom. 

The  disposition  of  Ireland  to  avail  herself  of  the  circnni^ 
stances  of  those  times ,  so  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  h«r 
rights ,  now  openly  avowed  itself.  —  Her  determination  to  Origin  of 
claim  her  constitution  from  the  British  Government  became  ig^i^^/  ^^' 
unequivocal ,  aod  she  began  to  assume  the  attitude  and  lan- 
guage of  a  nation  V^  entitled  to  independence.''  -^  The  sound 
of  arms  and  the  voice  of  freedom  echoed  from  every  quarter 
of  the  idand*-*  distinctions  were  forgotten ,  or  disregarded  — 
every  rank,  every  religion ,  alike  caught  the  general  feeling , 
—  but  firmness  and  discretion  characterbed  her  proceedings  : 
-f^she  gradually  arose  firwi  torpor  and  obscurity''^ her  na^ 
tive  spirit  drew  aside  the  curtain ,  that  had  so  long  concealed 
her  from  the  world;  and  exhibited  an  armed  and  animated 
people ,  claiming  their  natural  rights ,  and  demanding  their 
coustituticHial  liberty. 

When  the  dawn  of  poUtieal  liberty  begins  to  diffuse  itself 
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over  a  nation ,  great  and  gifted  characters  suddenly  spring  up 
from  among  the  people — ^animated  by  new  subjects,  their 
various  talents  and  principles  become  developed — they  in- 
terweave themselves  with  the  events  of  their  country ,  be- 
come inseparable  from  it's  misfortunes,  or  identified  with  it's 
prosperity, 

Ireland ,  at  this  era ,  possessed  many  men  of  superior  ca- 
pacities—  some  dbtinguished  by  their  pure  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty— -others  by  their  slavish  deference  to 
ruling  powers  and  patronizing  authorities.  —  Among  those 
whom  the  spirit  of  Uiese  times  called  forth  to  public  notice 
was  seen  one  of  the  most  bold  and  energetic  leaders  of  mo* 
dem  days  an  anticipated  knowledge  of  whose  marked  and 
restless  character  is  a  necessary  preface  to  a  recital  of  Irish 
occurrences ,  in  which  the  effects  of  his  passions  will  be  every 
where  traced ,  and  the  mischievous  errors  of  his  judgment  be 
perceived  and  lamented* 
Oiaractcrof  YII.  This  porsou  wfts  Johu  Fitzgibbou ,  afterwards  Earl  of 
*^'  Clare  —  Attorney  General ,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. •— His  ascertained  pedigree  was  short,  though  his 
name  bespoke  an  early  respectability.  His  grandfather  was 
obscure— •his  father,  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  catho- 
lic pastor ,  but  possessing  a  mind  superior  to  the  habits  of 
monkish  seclusion ,  procured  himself  to  be  called  to  the  Irish 
bar,  where  his  talents  raised  him  to  the  highest  estimation  , 
and  finally  established  him  in  fame  and  fortune. 

John  Fitzgibbon ,  the  second  son  of  this  man  ,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  177a.— *  Naturally  dissipated  ,  he  for  some  time 
attended  but  little  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  \  but ,  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother ,  ^nd  his  father ,  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  all  those  advantages ,  which  led  him 
rapidly  forward  to  the  extremity  of  his  objects. — Considerable 
fortune  —  professional  talents  —  extensive  connexions —  and 
undismayed  confidence ,  elevated  him  to  those  stations,  on 
which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuously  seated  ^  while 
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the  historic  eye ,  as  it  follows  his  career,  perceives  him  lightly 
bounding  over  every  obstacle ,  which  checked  his  course  , 
to  that  goal  where  all  the  trophies  and  thorns  of  power  were 
collected  for  his  reception. 

In  the  Earl  of  Clare  we  find  a  man  eminently  gifted  with 
talents  adapted  either  for  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  nation 
he  inhabited ;  but  early  enveloped  in  high  and  dazzling  au- 
thority ,  he  lost  his  way ;  and  considering  his  power  as  a  vic- 
tory ,  he  ruled  his  country  as  a  conquest  :  •—  indiscriminate 
in  his  friendships  —  and  implacable  in  his  animosities  —  he 
carried  to  the  grave  all  the  passions  of  bis  childhood. 

He  hated  powerful  talents ,  because  he  feared  them ;  and 
trampled  on  modest  merit ,  because  it  was  incapable  of  re- 
sistance. Authoritative  and  peremptory  in  his  address ;  com- 
manding, able,  and  arrogant,  in  his  language;  a  daring 
contempt  for  public  opinion  was  the  fatal  principle,  which 
misguided  his  conduct :  and  Ireland  became  divided  between 
the  friends  of  his  patronage — the  slaves  of  his  power  —  and 
the  enemies-  to  his  tyranny. 

His  character  had  no  medium ,  his  manners  no  medio- 
crity —  the  example  of  his  extremes  was  adopted  by  his  in- 
timates ,  and  excited  in  those  who  knew  him  feelings  either 
of  warm  attachment,  or  of  rl vetted  aversion. 

While  he  held  the  seals  in  Ireland  ,  he  united  a  vigorous 
capacity  with  the  most  striking  errors  :  —  as  a  judge  ,  he 
collected  facts  with  a  rapid  precision  ,  and  decided  on  them 
with  a  prompt  asperity  :  —  but  he  hated  precedent ,  and 
despied  the  highest  judicial  authorities ,  because  they  were 
not  his  own.  * 

As  a  politician  and  a  statesman ,  the  character  of  Lord  Clare 
is  too  well  known ,  and  it's  effects  too  generally  experienced , 
to  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented  —  the  era  of  his  reign  was 
the  downfal  of  his  country  —  his  councils  accelerated  what 
his  policy  might  have  suppressed,  and  have  marked  the  annals 
of  Ireland  with  stains  and  miseries,  unequalled  and  indelible. 
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In  council,  — rnpid,  peremptory,  and  overbearing — he 
regarded  promptness  of  execution .  rather  than  discretion  of 
arrtngement ,  and  piqoed  himself  more  on  expertness  of 
thought  than  sobriety  of  judgment.  Through  all  the  calamities 
of  Ireland ,  the  mild  voice  of  conciliation  never  escaped  his 
lips;  and  when  the  torrent  of  civil  war  had  subsided  in  his 
country,  he  held  out  no  olive,  to  show  that  the  deluge  had 
receded. 

HU  intol«r»  Acting  upon  a  conviction  ,  that  his  power  was  but  coexist- 
ent with  the  order  of  public  establishments  ,  and  the  tenure 
of  his  office  limited  to  the  continuance  of  administration  , 
he  supported  both  with  less  prudence ,  and  more  desperation, 
thtn  sound  policy  or  an  enlightened  mind  should  permit  or 
dictate ;  his  extravagant  doctrines  of  religious  intolerance 
created  the  most  mischievous  pretexts  for  his  intemperance 
in  upholding  them ;  and  ,  under  colour  of  defending  the 
principles  of  one  revolution ,  he  had  nearly  plunged  the 
nation  into  all  the  miseries  of  another. 

HU  politi-  His  political  conduct  has  been  accounted  uniform  ,  *—  but 
luncy?"*^"  in  detail  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  miserably  inconsist* 
ent  :  —  In  178 1  ,  he  took  up  arms  to  obtain  a  declaration 
of  Irish  independence  ,  -^  in  1800  ,  he  recommended  the 
introduction  of  a  military  force,  to  assist  in  it's  extinguish- 
ment; —  he  proclaimed  Ireland  a  free  nation  in  1783,  — 
and  argued  that  it  should  be  a  province  in  1799 ;  —  in  178!^ 
he  called  the  acts  of  the  British  Legislature  towards  Ireland 
**  a  daring  usurpation  on  the  rights  oj  a  free  people  '  ,  "  — 
and  in  1800  he  transferred  Ireland  to  the  usurper.  On  all  oc- 
casions his  ambition  as  desponcally  governed  his  politics  , 
as  his  reason  imariably  sunk  befotte  his  prejudice. 

Though  he  intrinsically  hated  a  Legislative  Union ,  his 

*  In  hU  LcMrdship*8  mswer  to  the  address  of  Dublin  Univertity^  on  \\m6 
14th  of  Api'il  17839  upon  the  declaration  of  rights,  he  used  these  vords; 
and  added,  that  *Mie  had  uniformly  expressed  that  opinion,  hoth  in  pu- 
hlic  and  in  private.  ** 
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lust  for  power  induced  him  to  support  it  ^  the  preservation 
of  office  overcame  the  impulse  of  conviction ,  and  he  stre- 
nuously supported  that  measure,  after  having  openly  avowed 
himself  its  enemy  :  its  completion,  however,  hlasted  his 
hopes,  and  hastened  his  dissolution.  The  restlessness  of  his 
habit,  aqd  4he  obtrusivenes^  of  his  disposition,  became  in- 
supportably  embarrassing  to  the  British  cabinet  —  the  danger 
of  his  talents  as  a  minister ,  and  the  inadequacy  of  hb  judg- 
ment as  a  statesman ,-  had  been  proved  in  Ireland  :  —  he  had 
b^n  a  useful  instrument  ip  that  country  —  but  the  same 
line  of  services,  which  he  performed  in  Ireland,  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  Great  Britain  y  and  Lord  Clare  was  no  longer 
consulted. 

The  union  at  length  effected ,  through  his  friends ,  nfhat  Ire-  Hb  M, 
land  could  never  accomplish  through  his  enemies  —  his  total 
overthrow.  Unaccustomed  to  control,  and  unable  to  submit,  he 
returned  to  his  country  —  weary  —  drooping  —  and  disap- 
pointed; regretting  what  he  had  done  —  yet  miserable  that 
he  could  do  no  more :  —  his  importance  had  expired  with  the 
Irish  Parliament  —  his  patronage  ceased  to  supply  food  for 
his  ambition  —  the  mind  and  the  body  became  too  sym- 
pathetic for  e^pstence,  and  be  sunk  into  the  grave  — •  a  con* 
spicuous  example  of  human  talent  and  human  frailty. 

In  his  person  he  was  about  the  middle  size  —  slight,  and 
not  graceful  —  his  eyes,  large ,  dark ,  and  penetrating  ^  be* 
trayed  some  of  the  boldest  traits  of  his  uncommon  character 
—  his  countenance,  though  expressive  and  manly,  yet  disco- 
vered nothing,  which  could  deceive  the  physiognomist  into 
an  opinioM  of  his  magnanimity,  or,  call  forth  an  eulogium  on 
his  virtues. 

During  twenty  momentous  and  eventful  years,  the  life  of 
Lord  Clar9  is  in  fact  the  history  of  Ireland  —  as  in  romance 
some  puissant  and  doughty  chieftain  appears  prominent  in 
every  feat  of  chivalry  —  the  champion  in  every  strife  —  the 
hero  of  every  encounter  —  and ,  after  a  life  of  toil  and  of 
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battle ,  fails  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes  —  a  victim  to  his 
own  ambition  and  temerity. 

Thus  Earl  Clare  ^  throughout  those  eventful  periods,  will 
be  seen  bold ,  active  and  desperate  —  engaging  fiercely  io 
every  important  conflict  of  the  Irbh  nation  —  and  at  length , 
after  having  sacrificed  his  country  to  his  passions  ^nd  his 
ambition ,  endeavouring  to  atone  for  his  errors ,  by  sacrific- 
ing himself. 

CHAP.  II.  f 

suteofihe     !•  The  habits  of  commerce  and  the  pursuits  of  avarice  had 
!!!!!lll  J!^'  not ,  at  this  period ,  absorbed  the  spirit  or  contracted  the 

■woe  prvTlOlU  • 

•o  '/j^-  intellect  of  the  Irish  people.  —  That  vigorous ,  comprehen- 
nve,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  so  peculiar  to  Ireland,  which 
grasped  at  once  the  reason  and  the  passions ,  still  retained  its 
ascendency  at  the  bar ,  and  its  pre-eminence  in  the  Senate  : 
and  the  G)mmons'  House  of  Parliament ,  about  the  period 
of  Lord  Clare's  .first  introduction  into  public  notice,  con- 
tained as  much  chs^racter ,  as  much  eloquence ,  and  as  much 
sincerity ,  as  any  popular  assembly  since  the  most  brilliant 
era  of  the  Roman  republic. 

n.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  nation »  so  long 
retained  in  the  trammels  of  dependence  —  so  habituated , 
through  successive  generations,  to  control  and  to  subjection 
—  would  have  lost  much  of  its  natural  energy ,  and  more  of 
its  national  feeling.  But ,  though  the  Irish  Parliament ,  pre- 
Tious  to  1779,  in  general  manifested  strong  indications  of  a 
•  declining  and  a  subservient  body  —  yet,  even  after  centuries 

of  depression,  when  roused  by  the  sting  of  accumulating 
usurpation ,  its  latent  spirit  occasionally  burst  forth ,  and 
should  have  convinced  the  British  Government ,  that ,  though 
the  flame  of  liberty  may  be  smothered ,  the  spark  is  un-extin- 
guishable. 

Although,  by  the  operation  of  Poyning's  law,  the  parlia- 
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mentary  discussions  were  generally  restricted  to  local  subjects  Provioas  to 
and  domestic  arrangements — yet  constitutional  questions  of  ji'^^i*  *^*3 
a  vital  tendency  incidentally  occurred  :  and  the  exercise  of  ^**»  »"*••  ■"* 

1.  ii.in*-i^i-  «      tlie  Irish  Par- 

controling  powers  ,  assumed  by  the  British  Cabinet  over  tbeiiamenu. 
concerns  of  Ireland,  often  afforded  matter  of  serious  contro- 
versy between  the  viceroy  and  the  nation ,  and  had ,  in  some 
instances ,  been  resisted  by  the  Parliament  with  a  warmth 
and  a  pertinacity  which  foretold  a  certainty  of  more  important 
contests.  * 

These  struggles ,  however,  although  frequent ,  were  fruit- 
less. The  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  independence  :  — 

'  On  many  occasioBs  preyious  to  17799  the  Irish  Commons  asserted 
dieir  iadependait  rights  and  privileges  with  great  -warmth ,  though  some- 
timet  without  fiiocess.  In  1749  $  a  redundancy  of  53,ooo  /.  remaining  in  the 
Irish  treatmy  —  an  un-appropriated  balance  in  fayor  of  the  nation ,  after 
paying  aU  the  establishments  —  the  King  sent  oyer  his  letter,  to  draw  that 
aam  to  England,  as  a  part  of  his  hereditary  revenue.  But  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment resiited  theanthority  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  distinctiiefls  and  independence  of  Ireland ;  a  part  of  that  sum  having 
•risen  firom  additional  duties  imposed  by  her  Parliament.  The  King  con- 
•nlted  the  English  judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  King's  previous 
eomtmU  was  necessary  to  it's  appropriation  :  but  the  Irish  Commons  insisted 
on  their  right  of  appropriation ,  and  asserted  that  his  Majesty's  subsequent 
miumf  only  was  necessary.  —  This  contest  was  warmly  maintained  until  the 
jear  1753 ,  when  the  Irish  Commons  succeeded  in  establishing  their  prin- 
ciple. 

The  principles  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  ^'  Case  of  Ireland, "  published  in 
1698,  had  never  ceased  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  peoi^.  The  British  Parliament  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  oonutton  executioner  :  but  that  measure  defeated  it's  own  object ,  by 
greatly  increasing  its  celebrity  and  circulation.  —  The  same  principles  were 
strongly  inculcated ,  in  several  publications ,  by  a  very  able  writer.  Doctor 
Charles  Lucas,  member  for  Dublin.  For  those  writings,  he  was  expelled 
finom  the  honae  :  but  he  afterward  resumed  his  seat  with  increased  cha- 
racter and  influence ;  and,  to  this  day,  his  statue,  in  white  marble,  stands 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Royal  Exchange  at  Dublin ,  as  a  monument 
of  his  steady  patriotbm. —  Before  him,  Dean  Swift,  whose  name  is  still 
adored  by  the  Irish ,  had  employed  his  masterly  pen  with  powerful  effect  in 
fostering  the  spirit  of  independence. 
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constitutional  freedom  had  been  so  long  obsolete ,  that  even 
it's  first  principles  were  nearly  forgotten ;  and  the  people  were 
again  to  learn  the  rudiments,  before  they  could  speak  the 
language  of  liberty.  But  the  fortitude ,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  —  the  feeble- 
ness 9  the  impolicy,  and  the  divisions  of  Great  Britain  —  soon 
taught  Ireland  the  importance  of  the  crisis ;  and  t  by  a  firm- 
ness ,  a  moderation ,  and  a  unanimity ,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  revolution ,  the  Irish  Volunteers  acquired  for  their 
country  a  civic  crown ,  which  nothing  but  the  insanity  of 
rebellion  ,  and  the  artifices  and  frauds  of  Union  ,  could  ever 
have  torn  from  the  brow  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  AbMa-     HI.  Absentees  ■  who  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  remain 
^^^'  an  obstacle  to  the  substantial  prosperity  of  Ireland ,  exerted 

themselves  more  particularly  at  this  period ,  in  giving  a  stre- 
nuous and  weighty  opposition  to  every  measure  of  innova- 
tion :  —  they  knew  their  Irish  demesnes  only  by  name  and  by 
income — they  felt  no  interest  but  for  their  rents,  and  no  pa- 
triotism but  for  the  territory  —  alarmed  at  any  legislative 
measure  originating  in  Ireland.  They  showed  themselves 
equally  ignorant  and  regardless  of  her  constitution  and  ever 
proved  themselves  the  steady  adherents  of  the  Minister  for 
the  time  being  :  their  proxies  in  the  Lords,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Commons,  were  transferred  to  him  on  a  card 
or  in  a  letter ,  and ,  on  every  division  in  both  houses ,  almost 
invariably  formed  a  phalanx  against  the  true  and  genuine  in- 
terest of  the  country. 

tim  Irish  rV.  However  zealous  and  determined  the  incipient  exer- 
tions of  the  Irish  nation  might  have  been,  they  would  probably 
have  been  crushed  and  extinguished ,  had  not  a  class  of  men , 
possessing  the  first  talents  in  the  senate  and  the  highest  confi- 

'  The  absentees  of  the  present  day  ammally  draw  from  Ireland  above 
three  millions  sterling,  to  be  expended  in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  law- 
offices  of  the  greatest  emolument ,  connected  with  the  Irish  courts  of  jus- 
tice ,  are  now  held  by  constant  absentees. 
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dmoe  of  thi  ecmntry,  9te[^>ed  boldly  forward  to  support  the 
people.  In  those  days,  the  Irish  bar  — a  body  equally  for- 
midable to  the  Government  by  their  character  and  their  ca-  its  inflaence 
pacity-^too  independent  to  be  restrained,  and  too  proud ^J"^****^" 
to  be  corrupted  •—  comprised  many  sons  of  the  resident  no- 
blemen and  commoners  of  Ireland.  The  legal  science  was  at 
that  time  considered  as  part  of  an  Irish  gentleman's  educa- 
tion :  the  practice  was  then  not  a  trade ,  but  a  profession. 
Eloquence  was  cultiTated  by  it's  votaries ,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  duties  of  the  senate  :  and ,  as  almost  every  peer 
and  every  commoner  had  a  relative  enrolled  among  their 
number,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  the  conduct  and  the  honor 
of  that  department  of  society.  The  influence  therefore  of  the 
bar  as  a  body — increased  by  the  general  respect  for  the  con- 
nexions and  cultivated  talents  of  it's  members  —  gave  them 
an  ascendency  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  which  could 
scarcely  be  counteracted  :  and ,  on  certain  trying  occasions , 
the  conduct  of  some  o(  the  law-offlciers  afforded  experi- 
mental proof,  that  even  they  considered  their  offices  as  no 
longer  tenable  with  advantage  to  the  King ,  if  the  Minister 
should  attempt  to  use  them  as  instruments  against  the 
people^ 

The  rank  and  station  of  the  law-ofGcers  of  Ireland  in  those 
days  were  peculiarly  dignified ,  and  conveyed  an  impression 
of  importance ,  which  the  modem  degeneracy  of  talent  and 
relaxi^QD  of  wholesome  forms  and  of  distinctions  has  alto- 
gether done  away  with.  —  The  office  of  Prime  Sergeant ,  then 
the  first  law-officer  of  Ireland,  was  filled  at  this  period  «by 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  eloquent  men  that  over  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  politics — by  Walter  Hussy  Burgh,  whose 
<^nduel  in  a  subsequent  transaction  rendered  him  justly  ce- 
lebrated and  illustrious.  This  gentleman  was  then  represen- 
tative for  Dublin  University ;  in  which  office ,  he  and  M.  Fitz- 
gibbon  were  colleagues— men  ,  in  whose  public  characters 
scarcely  a  trait  of  similarity  can  be  discovered.  Mild  ,  mode- 
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Mr.  Burgh  rate,  and  patriotic ,  Mr.  Burgh  was  proud  wiibout  arrogance, 
gcM*  ^^^  *"^  dignified  without  effort :  equally  attentive  to  public  con- 
cerns and  careless  of  his  own ,  he  had  neither  avarice  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  nor  parsimony  to  hoard  it :  — liberal,  even  to 
profusion  —  friendly,  to  a  fault — and  disinterested,  to  a 
weakness — he  was  honest  without  affluence,  and  ambitious 
without  corruption  :  — r-  his  eloquence  was  of  the  highest 
order —  figurative ,  splendid ,  and  convincing :  —  at  the  bar, 
in  the  Parliament,  and  among  the  people,  he  was  equally 
admired ,  and  universally  respected. 
^  But ,  when  we  compare  Mr.  Burgh  with  the  then  Attorney 

General  of  Ireland ,  who  had  bjeen  selected  by  Lord  Townsend 
to  bear  down ,  if  possible ,  the  spirit  of  the  country,  the 
contrast  may  give  a  strong  view  of  that  policy,  which  falling 
ministers  frequently  and  perhaps  judiciously  adopt,  of  en- 
deavouring, if  practicable,  to  enlist  and  seat  upon  their 
benches  some  popular  and  elevated  personage  of  opposition  , 
who,  by  his  character,  may  give  stj^ength  to  the  party  which 
surrounds  him ,  or  at  least  may  for  ever  prostrate  his  own 
reputation  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  connexion. 

The  Aiior-      Mr.  John  Scott  —  then  Attorney  General ,  and  afterwards 
ncy  euera .  ^j,g^|gj  j^^j  ^f  Clonmcll ,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  — 

exhibited  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  character  of  the 
Prime  Sergeant.  Sprung  from  the  humbler  order  of  society, 
he  adventured  upon  the  world  without  any  advantage ,  save 
the  strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents. 
He  held  his  head  high-his  boldness  was  his  first  introduction 
—  his  policy,  his  ultimate  preferment.  —  Courageous  *  , 
humorous,  artificial ,  he  knew  the  world  well ,  and  he  pro- 
fited by  that  knowledge  :  —  he  cultivated  the  powerful ;  he 
bullied  the  timid  ]  he  fought  the  brave  ^  he  flattered  the  vain ; 
he  duped  the  credulous ;  and  he  amused  the  convivial.  Half 

'  His  I^orilfiliip  fought  several  duels  before  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  —  The  late  Earl  of  Landaff,  and  the  present  Lord  Tyrawly, 
were  two  of  his  antagonists. 
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liked ,  half  reprobated ,  he  was  too  high  to  be  despised ,  and 
too  low  to  bt  respected.  His  language  was  coarse,  and  his 
principles  arbitrary  :  but  his  passions  were  his  slaves  , 
and  hb  cunning  was  bis  instrument.  He  recollected  favors 
received  in  his  obscurity,  and,  in  some  instances,  had 
gratitude  to  tequitc  the  obligation  :  but  his  avarice  and  his 
ostentation  contended  for  the  ascendency  :  their  strife  was 
perpetual,  and  their  victories  alternate.  In  public  and  in 
private,  he  was  the  same  character^  and,  though  a  most 
fortunate  man  and  a  successful  courtier,  he  had  scarcely  a 
bincere  friend,  or  a  disinterested  adherent. 

This  marked  contrariety  in  character  and  disposition  , 
which  distinguished  those  chief  law-officers  of  government , 
was  equally  discernible  in  almost  every  other  department  : 
the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  Grattan ,  of  Flood ,  of  Yelverton , 
of  Daly^  found  their  contrasts  on  the  same  benches;  and  these 
two  distinguished  characters  are  tlius  brought  forward,  by  an- 
ticipation to  show  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  how  powerful 
and  insinuating  the  public  feeling  of  that  day  must  liave  been , 
that  GouU  finally  draw  together,  in  one  common  cause , 
personages  so  opposite  and  so  adverse  on  aln[u>st  every  political 
object,  and  in  every  national  principle. 

The  crisis,  howcTcr,  now  approached,  when  Ireland  was 
for  a  moment  to  rear  her  head  among  imperial  nations  :  •— 
strange  and  unforeseen  events  began  to  crowd  the  annak  of 
the  world ,  —  the  established  axioms  of  general  polity  began 
to  lose  their  weight  among  nations;  and  governments ,  widely 
wandering  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  own  con- 
stitutions, seemed  carelessly  travelling  the  road  to  anarchy 
and  revolution. 

The  rival  powers  of  England  and  of  France  •«*-  ever  jealous^    Fi^<»  f^' 
ever  insincere  —  concluding  deceptions  negotiations  by  falla-J^inrt  E^g- 
cious  treaties  —  doubtful  of  each  other's  honor,  and  drea-  ^^^ 
ding  each  other's  prowess  —  bad  long  stood  cautiously  at  bay 
—  each  watching  for  an  unguarded  open  to  give  a  mortal 
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wound  to  her  adversary  -^  yet  each  dreading  the  coasequences 
of  an  unsuccessful  effort. 

However,  the  perseverance  and  successes  of  America  com«- 
niunicaled  a  stimulating  impulse  to  the  councib  of  the  Freoch 
King  \  and  that  ill-fated  monarch,  urged  on  to  his  desitiny,  de- 
termined to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  die  pride  and  Ate  commerce 
of  England,  by  giving  an  effectual  aid  to  her  revolted  eolonies* 
The  question  soon  came  to  a  speedy  issue :  — -  an  undecisive 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel  alarmed  and 
irritated  England :  every  prospect  of  accommodation  vanished; 
and  a  declaration  of  war  was  issued  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, with  a  pompous  manifesto  proclaiming  the  wanton  in- 
juries they  had  sustained  from  Great  Britain. 
France  th«     Plungod  iuto  destmctive  warfare ,  each  nation  used  their 
Li'b^y^Eo^  utmost  effi)rts  to  accomplish  their  respective  purposes.  FVance, 
land  of  su-  determined  to  establish  the  independence  of  America :  while 
England ,  sought  to  reduce  her  colonies  to  the  most  decisive 
slavery.  A  transposition  of  national  principles  seemod  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  both  countries  -^  in^ 
spotic  France  combating,  to  establish  the  rights  of  civU  Kberty 

—  and  England  exerting  all  her  cneFgies,  to  enforce  a  system 
of  tyrannic  government  —  the  one  marshalling  the  slaves  of 
her  arbitrary  power  to  battle  in  the  cause  of  pure  democracy 

—  the  other  rallying  round  an  English  standard  the  hired 
mercenaries  of  German  avarice ,  lo  suppress  the  principkB  of 
British  freedom — and  both  Governments  soliciting  the  aid  of 
sanguinary  savages ,  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  a  Christian 
war  by  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk  of  heathen  mnn- 
derers. 

Europe  beheld  with  amazement  a  combat  so  unnatural  and 
disgusting  :  but  it  would  have  required  a  prophetic  spirit ,  to 
have  then  foretold  that  the  French  throne  would  be  eventually 
overturned  by  the  principles  of  those  new  allies,  and  would, 
by  the  mighty  shock  of  it's  fall ,  shake  even  the  foundations  of 
the  &*itish  constitution  ^  though  the  total  prostration  of  tbe 
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one,  and  the  ministerial  inroads  upon  the  other ,  woald  ^ince 
have  fully  JHStified  the  hasard  of  that  prediction. 

V.  Amidst  the  oonfusioa  incident  to  those  great  events , 
Ireland  yel  remained  unheeded  and  unthougjit  of :  her  mise- 
ries and  her  oppressions  had  hardly  engaged  the  consideration 
of  the  British  minister.  Meaawhile ,  the  Irish  people ,  with  a 
dignified  asixiety^  conlempiated  tfa«  probable  termination  of 
a  contest ,  by  the  result  of  which  their  own  destiny  must  be 
determiiied^  The  aabjugation  of  America  might  confirm  the 
depeodeneeof  Ipelaod^  and  she  was  soon  convinced,  — lliat 
she  oould  «btaNi  her  own  constitutional  rights  from  Great 
Britain  ottly  by  tfie  complete  success  and  triumph  of  her 
colony. 

AwaiUbg  therefore  tiie  decrees  of  Proridenoe,  Ireland 
eteadily  sorveyed  the  distant  prospect  of  great  and  rival  em- 
piMB  watttoely  lavishing  the  blood  and  treasures  of  their  peo- 
ple in  a  ceoteat  fundamentally  repugnant  to  their  established 
principles  :  but— *  cautious,  moderate,  and  firm  in  her  con- 
flict —  though  she  wisely  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the 
crisis  to  promote  the  establishment  of  her  independkmce,  •— 
she  fed  the  flame  of  liberty,  she  kindled  not  the  blaze  of  li- 
^eotiottsnoBS :  while  America  fought  to  obtain  a  separation 
f ropi  (jtf9%X  BritaMi ,  Irebnd  look  up  arms  only  to  obtain  a 
}ust  participation  ef  her  eonstitution* 

To  embarrasa  the  offensive  measures  of  England,  and  France threa- 
mak«  a  fiMPmidaUe  diversion  in  faTor  of  America ,  France  ^^^  i^uod. 
manifestisd  an  intention  of  invading  Ireland.  —  In  this  alar- 
Aing  emergency^,  Great  Britain ,  from  the  dispersions  of  her 
military  force,  scattered  into  many  distant  stations  of  the 
world,  aftd  so  numerously  employed  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica 9  found  it  impossible  to  afford  a  body  of  regular  troops 
sufficient  to  protett  Ireland  in  case  of  such  invasion.  Here  let 
us  for  a  moment  pause,  and  dispassionately  reflect  upon  the 
situation  of  Great  jfoitain  and  the  conduct  of  Ireland  at  this 
most  trying  motaeut :  let  ui  survey  the  increasing  imbecility 
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of  Uic  oiic ,  and  the  rising  energies  of  the  other  ^  and  we  musC 
—  do  justice  to  the  moderation  and  generosity  of  a  people, 
whose  long  and  grievous  oppressions ,  if  ihey  coidd  not  have 
justified ,  would  at  least  have  palliated ,  a  very  different  pro- 
ceeding. 
England  pro-     The  State  of  England  during  this  war  becaoie  every  day 
Mrabiro^!^  more  difficult  and  distressing.  A  discontented  people  y  and  aB 
»utuig     Ire- unpopular  ministry «- an  empty  treasury,  and  a  grieTom 
taxation-^ a  continental  war,  and  a  colonial  rebellion  »-  to* 
gcther  formed  an  accumulation  of  embarrassment  ^  such  as 
Great  Britain  had  never  before  experienced.  Her  forces  in 
America  were  captured  or  defeated  :  her  fleets ,  had  not  yet 
attained  that  irresistible  superiority  which  has  since  proved 
the  only  protection  of  the  Britis  hisUnds.  — Ireland  j  without 
j  money ,  militia,  or  standing  army  *—  without  ordnance  or  for- 

tifications— almost  abandoned  by  England,  had  to  depend 
solely  on  the  spirit  and  resources  of  her  own  natives  :  and 
this  critical  state  of  Ireland ,  which  the  misconduct  of  Great 
Britain  herself  had  occasioned ,  gave  the  first  rise  to  those 
celebrated  associations,  the  immediate  means  of  ohtaining 
Irisli  independence. 

Many  .inducements  prevailed ,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  these 
associations.  The  warlike  propensities  of  the  Irish  people ,  to 
long  restrained  —  and  personal  attachment  to  their  chiefs  and 
leaders ,  were  with  them  the  first  excitements  :  but  the  hlen- 
(ling  of  ranks ,  and  more  intimate  connexion  of  the  people, 
which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  general  military 
system ,  quickly  effected  an  extensive  and  marked  revolutioa 
in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  entire  nation  —  an  impor- 
tant and  extraordinary  change ,  of  which  the  gradatjoM 
])ccamc  every  day  more  conspicuously  discernible.  The  pii* 
niary  stimulus  of  the  Irish  farmer  was  only  that  which  he 
(clt  in  common  with  every  other  animated  being  —<  the  deure 
of  self-preservation  :  —  he  associated  against  invasion ,  bs- 
f  ause  he  hoard  that  it  would  be  his  ruin  :  but  his  intercovrsc 
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with,  the  higher  ranks  opened  the  road  to  better  information. 
Thus  he  soon  learned  that  the  Irish  people  were  deprived 
of  political  rights,  and  that  his  country  had  endured  political 
injuries  :  his  ideas  became  enlai^ed  ,  and  quickly  embraced 
more  numerous  and  prouder  objects  :  be  began,  for  the  first 
time ,  to  know  his  own  importance  to  the  state ;  and ,  as 
knowledge  advanced ,  the  principles  of  constitutional  inde- 
pendence were  better  understood ,  and  more  sedulously 
cuttiyated.  The  Irish  peasant  now  assumed  a  different  rank  , 
and  a  higher  character  :  —  Sauniliarised  with  arms,  and 
more  intimate  with  his  superiors ,  he  every  day  felt  his  lore 
of  liberty  increased  r  the  spirit  at  length  became  general 
and  enthusiastie ;  and ,  in  less  time  than  coidd  have  been 
supposed  from  the  commencement  of  these  associations ,  the 
whole  surface,  of  the  island  was  seen  covered  with  a  self-raised 
host  of  patriot  soldiers. 

YI.  In  the  formation  of  those  armed  associations,  the  long*    Moderatioo 
esublisheddistinctionsbetween  the  Protestant  and  theCatholic  ^   ^^"^^ 
could  not  be  altogether  forgotten.  Many  of  the  penal  law  were  CathoUcs. 
still  in  fall  force  :  Catholics  were  prohibited  by  statute  from 
bearing  arms  in  Ireland  ]  and ,  from  the  rooted  prejudices 
against  allowing  to  that  body  any  civil  or  military  power  whate- 
ver, strong  objections  arose  to  their  admission  into  those  armed 
bodies.  The  Catholics  ,  however ,  neither  took  offence  nor 
even  showed  any  jealousy  at  this  want  of  confidence  :  on  the 
contrary ,  with  their  money  and  their  exhortation^ ,  they  zea- 
lously assisted  in  forwarding  those  very  associations ,  into 
which  they  thismselves  had  not  admission.  Their  calmness 
and  their  patriotism  gained  them  many  friends^  and  a  rela* 
xation    of  intolerance    appeared    rapidly    to    be    gaining 
ground  :  but  it  was  not  until  the  volunteers  had  assumed  a 
deliberative  capacity ,  and  met ,  as  armed  citizens  ^  to  discuss 
political  questions ,  that  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  whole 
'population  of  the  country  in  the  cause  of  independence  became 
distinctly  obvious.  Those  who  foresaw  that  a  general  associa- 
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tion  of  the  Iririi  people mtd  ttsnoial  lollie  nttiininrnf  of 
their  «en8tiUiii6fiil  ohfeets  ^  4Bnd8it5roured  to  reooBcile  ihe 
if  liJMMof^cOirian  jtalottgy  by  calm  aad  ntioniA  obMrYatioiie: 
they  argued ,  that  religio«9  feods  had,  io  aU  cooatries^  proy od 
subversiTe  of  nalkmal  pnxperity,  hut  to  aooe  nore  decide^ 
fatal  than  to  modem  irdaad; -—dial Ifae  true  intercat  of  tiie 
Catholic  and  of  the  Protectant  Was  suhstanliMly  the  aame^ 
they  hrealhed  the  mme  air  ^  tilled  the  same  aoH ,  aad  had 
ecpHl  rights  and  cbimi  to  tiw  parlietpatioii  of  liberty  \  •*«-  Attt 
they  wene  onAawed  by  Batnre  wilh.«(pul  powers  aad  fiBieultieay 
kitdledobt  and  corporeal;  '--^^ifhat  they!  wiorahtpped  the  aame 
God  *-^  die  mdha  and  doctrmea  of  reveiiled  ^religion  ofidly 
eondtimtidj^ Ane  bans«6f  their  social  dutiea^  and  ihe  foUndatiea 
ol  tberurdigiooslen€ts^.and  the  principles  of  virtile  aad  of 
menlity^heing  efoaHy  inenkated  from  their  pulpits.^  and 
propagated  at  their  altars.  *^  Why,  theo^  "  thny  aakedt  ^^ahoirid 
a  fe^  theological  aabfiUies ,  whose  myalmons  uooertafaAies 
Uy  far  beyond  the  readi  of  human  dcHeraiinarinn »  and  were 
altogether  nnaecesbary  to  die  arrangements  of  muniaqpal  ittati-* 
rations  -^^  v>h^  should  they  diitract  a  na^n ,  whidk  t  to 
becbmie  free ,  should  become  «naiiaNOMjp  why  ahouU  they 
-eicite  eentrorenies  so  strongly  laintod  with  fimatic  fphreoay^ 
kbat  no  persOMil  insiitt 4ir nggrvrated  injury,  no  breach  of 
moral  tie  or  of  honocabls  contract^  coirid  nfose  rancor  asore 
acrimonious,  or  animosiey  move  Unraienting ,  than  that  ivrfiieh 
originated  solely  from  theoretic  distinctjons  upon  inexplmafale 
subjects  ?  us  if  irkfawea  were  bound  do  promote  die  happanesa 
of  their  aeighbourB  in  a  future  state ,  by  destroying  ihdir 
comforts  aiid  <tislnrbing  ther  Aranquilliiy in  the  present !  " 

It  was  also  obserred ,  that ,  althou^  this  strange  insanity 
might  haTeeaistedin  remote  and  dark  ages,  when  the  dtsoiplM 
of  every  new  sect  proclaimed  themselves  the  mwitorious  mur- 
derers of  the  old  *>^  when  Christiaa  chiefs  assailed  the  pagan 
power,  only  to  make  new  proselytes  to  their  own  errors  ,  and 
i^ictims  Io  their  own   intolerance  •«<**and  though  y  in  sttdk 
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unluqpp^f  times ,  Ireland  ni^t  hare  pnuken  of  the  geMral 
mediMBS ,  and ,  wittunit  peeidiar  disgrace ,  have  partioipated 
in  tlie  infinsttties  of  Europe  -^  yet  >  when  tiie  progress  of 
ciTiUsation  had  opened  the  eyes  and  enhirged  the  onderstand^ 
ing  of  the  peopk  •-^  when  the  toice  of  national  liberty  kradly 
called  fyr  the  nnanimoos  Mertion  of  every  sect  in  the  con*- 
mon  canse  of  independence  ^^  it  n%s  fidl  time  to  discard 
those  destraotivie  prejudices ,  which  had  so  long  and  so  effsc* 
tually  restrained  the  rights  and  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  nation. 

Nor  cam  iiny  historic  incidenl^niore  otenrkf  ilhMmtto  the 
inestimahle  irahm  «f  tmsnimtty  to  an  cppressid  pMple ,  than 
a  conteaslBd  eihibilscii  of  the  independent  spirit  displayed 
by  the  GnlbifiieB  in  178a  y  when  theyao^roi  a  constttoltion 
by  dieir  fiimsipwf  ,  sad  icf  their  degenerate  eondnct  in  1800  ^ 
when  they  lost  that  constitiation  through  their  divisions  and 
their  kerTffityi    < 

VU.  Befisre  the  pnogress  of  dm  Irish  Volunteers  is  partidH  chmracter  o£ 
Jarlydetailed.^rtfaeaihimateobyeela  which  they  had  in  Tiew,  ^^^J^l 
the  genuine  character  of  the  people  ninong  whom  eo  eitfaor-  mt^     «>^ 
dinary  ta  association  originated ,  dhoold  he  cleaiiy  de^loped  ^  Ma^^utA. 
and  perfecdy  vnderstood;  as  many  important  eveaftS  id  Irish 
history  woidd  appear  obscure  and  utwaccountalAe ;  wiliMUt  a 
doe  knowledge  of  the  national  character  -^  a  diaracter ,  eter 
niisconceiwd  or  misrepresented  in  England,  heeause  the 
persons  by  whom  die  picture  was  drawn,  werfe-genenMy 
eidier  too  ignorant  or  too  interested  to  draw  it  with  fidelity  ; 
and  so  Ihtfo  of  intimate  interoourse  had  snbsisted  between  the 
two  countries^  that  the  people  of  England  were  in  general  as 
un-acquainted  with  the  rc^  dispositions  and  habits  rf  the 

friah ,  as  ^1)^  those  of  any  nation  upon  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

It  tras  ttrerefore  impossible  that  England  should  judicioudy 
goYem  a  people  with  whose  feelings  she  was  wont  to  trifle , 
-and  irith  whose  natural  cbartK^er  ^he  was  so  imperfectly 
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acquainted  :  nor  can  she  erer  effectually  acquire  that  know^ 
ledge,  untill  she  is  convinced  that  Ireland ,  though  Jbrmed 
by  nature  for  her  sister ,  was  neuer  intended  for  her  sen^ant 
—-  and  that ,  within  her  own  bosom ,  she  possesses  powtfirs, 
treasures ,  and  resources ,  yet  un^explored  by  England  ,  but 
which ,  if  kindly  cultivated  and  Uberally  encouraged ,  would 
contribute  more  strength  and  benefit  to  both  than  Great  Bri- 
tain has  ever  heretofore  derived ,  or  ever  yet  merited ,  from 
the  conneziiQn. 

To  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  remote  causes  of  two 
great  and, repugawft  iwolutions  in  Ireland  within  eighteen 
yeara ,  we  must  view  the  ranks  of  which  society  id  there  comr 
posed,  as  w^  as  thebr  proportions  and  their  influence  on 
each  other;  and  ,  in  the  peculiarities  and  ardency  of  diat 
character  I  will  be  clearly  discovered  the  true  sources  of  many 
extraordinary  events  :  it  will  evidently  appear,- that,  to  the 
foibles  of  that  unfortunate  nation  ,  worked  upon'by  art ,  and 
imposed  upon  by  policy  — •  and  not  to  native  crimes  or  pecu- 
liar views  r— are  attributable  the  frequency  of  her  miseries 

.  .  and  the.  consummation  of  her  misfortune. 

,  Irish  cba-     ym*  The  Irish  people  have  been  as  little  known  ,  as  they 

Id*b  "^E^luh  ^*^®  ^^^  grossly  defamed  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

writers.  Tho  Icugths ,  to  which*  English  writers  have  proceeded  in 

pursuit  of  this  object,  would  surpass  all  belief ,  were  not<4he 
facts  proved  by  histories  written  under  the  immediate  eye  and 
sanction  of  Irish  Governnrents  -*-  histories  replete  with  false- 
hood ,  whicsh ,  combined  with  the  still  more  mischievous  niia- 
reprfssentationsdf  modern  writers.,  form  alltogether  a  mass 
of  the  most  cruel  calumnies  that  ever  weighed  down  the  cha- 
racter of  a  meritorious  people. 

This  system  however  was  not  without  it's  meioiing.  .From 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,  the  policy  of  England  has  been  to 
keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  internal  divi^on , :  perfect  unani- 
mity among  her  inhabitants  has  been  considered  as  likely  to 
giy§ Jie^. a  population  and  a p9wer  incoinpatijile  with  subjecT 
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tUm  :ahd  there  are- not  wanting  natives  of  Ireland,  idio; 
impressed  with  that  erroneoiis  idea ,  zealously  phmge  into  the 
same  doctrine ,  as  if  they  eonld  best  prove  their  loyal^  to  the 
King-by  TiUfying  their  country^ 

IX.  The  Irish  peasantry,  who  necessarily  composed  the      Chararter 
great  body  ef  the  population,  combined  in  their  character ^aumt. 
many  orihosesingular  and  repugnant  qualities  which  pecu- 
liarly designate- the-  pec^le  of  different  nations  v  and  this 
remarkable    conUariety   of  characteristic    traits  iienraded 
almost  the  wholei  current   of  their   natural   dispositions. 
Laborious,  —  domestic,  —  accustomed  to  wanta-in   the 
midst    (tf  ]denty  -«  they    submit    to-  hardships  without 
repimng ,  smd  bear^  the  severest  privatienis  with  stoic  fbni* 
ti|de.  The  sharpest  wit,  and  the  shrewdest  subtilty,*  which 
abound  in  <he  character. of  the  Irish  peasant,  gen^iiUylie 
concealed  undc^  the  semblance  of  dulness ,  or  the  appearance 
of  simplicity;  and  his  language,  replete  with  the  keenest 
humour,  possefses  an  idiom  of  equivocation,  which  never  fails 
successfully  to  evade  a  direct  answer  to  an  unwelcome  question . 
.  Inquisitive,  .artful,  and  penetrating ,  the  Irish  peasant 
learns  mankind  without  extensive  intercourse,  and  has  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  world ,  without  mingling  in  it's 
societiea  :  and  never,  in  any  other  instance ;  did  there  exist  a 
people  who  could  display  so  much  address  and  so  much  talent 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life^  as  the  Irish  peasantry. 

The.  Irish  peasant  has ,  at  all  periods ,  been  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  unbounded  but  indiscriminate  hospitality, 
which ,  though  naturally  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  a  friend, 
is  never  denied  by  him  even  to  the  distresses  of  an  enemy  '• 

« 

'  It  hat  been  remarked  that  tke  Eogliih  and  Irish  people  form  their  jud- 
genitttt  of  ftrangert  very  differendy :  —  an  Engliahman  suspects  a  stranger 
to  be  a  rogne ,  till  he  finds  that  he  is  an  honest  man  :  the  Irishman  coo- 
ceiTes  every  person  to  be  an  honest  man »  till  he  finds  him  out  to  be  a 
rogne :  and  this  accounts  for  the  Tery  striking  difference  in  their  conduct 
and  hospitality  to  strangers. 
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To  be  in  Him  w  in  Huittry^  is  the  be$l  reeomnendatiton  ti>  kit 
diiinUsrealed  protection  :  hialbod,  his  bed,  bis  raiment,  nte 
eqndlf'the  stranger's  and  his  own;  and,  the  deeper  the 
distress ,  the  more  welcome  is  the  sufiferer  Id  the  peattst's 
eottage« 

His  attachments  to  his  kindred  are  of  the  strongett  nature. 
The  social  duties  are  intimately  blended  with  the  natural 
disposition  of  an  Irish  peasant;  though  covered  with  n^  , 
oppressed  with*  poverty,  and  perhaps  with  hunger,  die  finest 
speciaMns  of  generosity  and  heroism  are  to  be  fonnd  in  his 
nn^oalled  eharaoter. 

A  martial  spirit  and  a  love  of  desultory  war^re  is  indf* 
genons  to  the  Irish,  people.  Battle  is  their  pastime :  ■  -whole 
parishes  and  districts  form  themselves  into  parties,  which 
they  denominate  factions  :  —  they  meet ,  by  appointment , 
at  their  country  fiiirs  :  there  they  quarrel  without  a  cause , 
and  fight  without  an.  object ;  and ,  having  indulged  their 
propensity  and  bound  up  their  wounds ,  they  return  satisfied 
to  their  own  homes ,  generally  without  anger,  and  frequently 
in  perfect  fiienddiip  with  each  other  '•  —  It  is  a  melancholy 

« 

• 

*  Natnral  enieify  has  been  in^ted  to  the  Irish  petstnt  hy  penoBs  wIm> 
either  are  oDHMH|mioted  widi  his  diaracter,  or  wish  to  misrepresent  H.  — 
National  character  can  ncTer  he  drawn  with  justice  fnm  incidents  which 
take  place  amidst  all  the  rage  and  yiolenoe  of  ci?il  war  or  religioos 
phrensy.  The  harharities,  committed  in  Ireland  dul'ing  &e  insurrection  of 
iygBf  were  not  all  on  the  one  side :  and  at  least  as  many  persons  were  sacri- 
lieed  in  cold  blood  by  the  mn^t  or  sabre  of  the  soldiery,  as  by  iAm  pike 
or  bkinderboss  of  the  insorgent.  Bat  all  those  enormities  are  inddentsl  to 
ciTil  wars,  and  should  neyer  be  brought  up  as  a  criterion,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  national  character  of  any  people.  In  England ,  dunng  a  peac^ 
able  year  ( i794}t  two  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  receiTcd  sentence  of 
death,  of  whcnn  forty-four  were  for  wumUr.  In  Ireland ,  daring  a  tronble* 
apme  year  ( 1797  ) ,  eighty-aeren  reeei?ed  sentence  of  death ,  of  whun  only 
eighteen  were  for  nunder  :  so  that  England  committed  her  full  proportion 
of  crimes,  and  more  than  her  proportion  of  morders ;  which  does  not 
stantiate  the  charge  of  Craelty ,  with  which  the  Irish  character  baa 
exclusi?ely  aspersed.  The  murders  in  Ireland,  moreofcr,  are  Tcry  diffa» 
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r«A0iitNi  J  duii  tlie  smsoesttTe  GeTernments  of  Irehnd^bouUt 
hare  been  ao  leog  aed  lo  obsliitttely  Ukid  to  Ihe  teal  intereac 
of  the  GOttotry  t  ^  ^  conceiTe  h  more  expedient  to  aHempt 
tiie  firaitlaai  task  e£  snppreflsing  the  national  apint  by  legri 
aeverky,  and  penal  enactments  than  to  adopt  a  sytlem  of 
natkmal  inatrnolion  and  general  indnstry,  which  y  by  affording 
eniployBeni  ^  their  facnltiea ,  might  give  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  proper  tendfency,  and  a  usefol*  and  peace|d>le 
directios. 

In  general,  the  Irish  are  rather  impetnoiisly  brave ^  than  Their  in. 
steadily  persevering  :  their  onsets  are  ftirioos  ^-^  and  their  f^|^|^^ 
retreils  precipitate :  hot  even  death  has  for  them  no  terrors , 
when  they  firmly  believe  that  dimr  cause  is  meritorious. 
Though  eSLquisitely  artful  in  the  stratagems  of  warfare ,  yet , 
when  actndly  in  battle,  their  discretion  vanishes  before  their 
impelnesily ;  and  ^^  the  most  gregarious  peopk  under  heaven 
-—  they  niih  forward  in  a  crowd  with  tumultuous  ardor,  and 
without  feresii^  or  reflexion  whether  they  are  advancing  to 
deelmctioB  or  lo  victory. 

An  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  Atuchment 
another  striking  trait  of  the  Irish  c^raoter,  which  neither  ^^ 
tiase  nor  absence:,  prosperity  nor  adversity,  can  obliterate  or 
diminidu  Wherever  en  Irish  ^peasant  was  born ,  there  he 
wishes  to  die ;  and ,  dowever  successful  in  acquiring  wealth 
or  rank  in  distant  places ,  he  returns  with  fond  affection  to 
renew  his  interccmrse  vrith  the  friends  and  companions  of  his 
yenth  ad  his  obscurity. 

An  innate  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  laws  has  been 
strongly  charged  upon  the  Irish  peasantry  :  but  a  people  —  to 
whom  the  punishment  of  crimes  appears  rather  as  a  sacrifice 
to  revenge  than  a  measure  of  prevention  —  can  never  have 
the  same  deference  to  the  law,  as  those  who  are  instructed  in 

rtnt  firom  thoM  in  EsgUmd  :  many  nmrders  in  Ireland  occur  in  the  heat 
af  4h«ir  b«tll«B  :  most  of  those  in  England*  are  perpetrated  in  cold  Mood  and 
on  wdmmt. 
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'on  die  dbin  oT  fadnd^  Ikift  a  spnt  oTsCrict  ji 
dbaracleriicd  tbe  irisb  pcMut  >.  GomiMS kB , ^ 
pbia  aad  b^arlU  rrmnmirngj  Ami  ke  is  noag;  aid  kt 
witbdrawsfirofli  die  j«dgeaMirt:-«at ,  if  Bot  viik  dwerfidaaii, 
al  IcMt  wilk  MkaiflMi :  b«t ,  tosakelinBfCi|iecl&ek«s, 
ke  mil  be  flitkfied  Aaft  dKT  are  iaqMrtial;  aad,  wi&  tkai 
eoDTictioD  OB  kb  Bind,  tbe  Irish  peasant  is  as  ptiiuulj 
tiactable^  aa  die  Hdive  ef  aay  odier  eoantry  im  tbe  wmUL 

Aaflltirfrmmf  to,  aad  a  respect  for  femalea is aaolhffr  ir* 
ked  rharartrrirtie  of  Ike  fridi  peasant.  Tke  wife  parfafcra  of 
aU  ker  fcwfcanJ's  ▼kiMililn  :  ske  skares  kb  Ubor  aad  kb 
akerieay  wilkeonslaacfaBdwitkaflfection.  At  all  Ike  ^orts 
aadMcelingioftkelrBk  peasantry,  thewooicn  arealwap  of 
Ike  cooqiaDy :  Ikejr  kave  a  great  influence ;  and ,  inkbsaoky 
collage^  ike  fridi  peasant ,  snrroonded  by  kis  family,  seoBa  to 
forget  all  kb  prtrations.  The  natural  dieerinlncss  of  bis  diqio- 
sitioo  banishesj^exion ;  and  he  experiences  a  simple  liip|M 
ness,  which  oren  the  hi^iest  ranks  ofsociety  might  jnsdy  envy. 
r%tCemrf.     X.  The  middle  clam  of  gentry,  interspersed  throi^hoiit  ike 
country  parts  of  die  kingdom ,  possessed  as  mock  of  tke  pea- 
sant ckaracter  as  accorded  with  more  liberal  minds  and  mpo- 
rior  society.  Widilem  necessity  for  ezei^n  than  the  peasant, 
and  an  equal  inclinalion  for  the  indulgence  of  indcdoice,  dieir 
habits  were  altogether  devoid  of  industry,  and  adverse  to  re- 
flexion :  —the  morning  chase  and  evening  conviviality  coat- 
posed  the  diary  of  their  lives,  cherished  the  thoughdessnem  of 
their  nature ,  and  banished  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  Cht^- 
si(^t.  They  uniformly  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  aspired 


'  Sir  John  DaTif ,  Attorney  General  of  Irdand,  who,  in  the  iwga«C 
Samn  the  First,  was  employed  by  the  King  to  establish  the  English  kws 
Chroogiioot  Ireknd ,  and  who  made  himself  perfecdy  acquainted  with  tht 
cfaarMtcr  of  the  inhabitants,  admiu  that  '*  there  were  no  people 
^*  hearen ,  who  lored  equal  and  impartial  justice  better  than  the  Iridi.  ** 
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beyond  theiv  ve^ciaTce^ :  pecuniary  embarrassment  only  ga^e 
a  new  zest  to  the  dissipation  which  created  it  ^  and  the  gentry 
of  Lrdand  at  this  period  bad  more  troubles  and  fewer  cares 
than  any  gentry  in  the  universe. 

These  habits,  however,  while  they  contracted  the  distance 
between  the  lower  and  the  snperior.order,  had  also  the  effect 
ofpromoting  their  mutual  good-will  and  attachment  to  each 
otheiv  The  peasant  looked  up  to  and  admired ,  in  4he  country 
gentleman,  those  propensities  which  he  himself  possessed :  — 
actuated  by  a  native  sympathy  of  disposition ,  he  loved  old 
customs  4  be  liked  to  follow  the  track  and  example  of  his  fo- 
re&thers,  and  adheredto  the  fortunes  of  some  andent  family, 
with  a  zealous  sincerity^  and,  in  every  matter  of  parly  or  of 
faction ,  be  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  landlord,  and  even  anti- 
cipated his  wishes ,  with  cheerfiilness  and  humility^ 

The  Irish  country  gentleman ,  without  either  the  ties  of      Romimtic 
blood. or  tbe  weight  of  feudal  authority,  found  himself  sur-  ^LTriSi  g^. 
rounded  by  followers  and  adherents  ever  ready  to  adopt  his  ^n- 
cause ,  and  risk  their  lives  for  bis  purpose ,  with  as  warm 
devotion  as.  those  of  the  Scottish  laird  or  the  highland  chiefs- 
tain  \  and  this  disposition ,  cultivated  by  family  pride  on  the 
one  side,  and  confirmed  by  immemorial  habit  on  the  other, 
greatly  promoted  the  formation,  the  progress ,  and  the  zeal , 
of  those  armed  associations  which  soon  afterwards  covered  the 
face  of  the  cotintry,  and  for  a  moment  placed  the  name  of 
Ireland  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  affective  patriotism. 

It  was  the  fashioa  of  those  days  to  cast  upon  the  Irish  gentry 
an  imputation  —  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit  that  there 
was  some  partial  ground  for  it  —  that  they  showed  a  disposition 
to  decide  petty  differences  by  the  sword ,  and  too  fastidious  a 
construction  of  what  they  termed  the  ^^  point  of  honor.  ''This 
practice  certainly  continued  to  prevail  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  time  and  general  intercourse  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
exfioguishing  the  romantic  but  honorable  spirit  of  Milesian 
chivalry  :  and,- when  we  reflect  on  the  natural  warlike  dispo* 
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siiion  of  the  Irish  people -« that  iudigenous  impetuosity  and 
love  of  battle  which  so  emifiently  distinguished  their  abori- 
ginal charactei* — it  is  not  surprising  that  hasty. and  unneces- 
sary encounters  should  occasionally  occur  among  a  p60|de 
fierpetually  attuated  by  the  pride  of  ancestry  and  the  thecuries 
of  honor.  But ,  even  in  t)iese  contests ,  the  Irish  gentlenan 
forgave  his  adversary  with  as  much  readiness  as  he  fou^t 
him  :  he  respected  the  courage  which  aimed  at  his  own  lifc  \ 
and  the.  strongest  friendships  were  sometimes  formed »  and 
frequently  regenerated ,  on.  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  practice  should  have  been  exaggerated ,  by 
the  English  people,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  Less 
punctilious  and.much  more  discreet  propensities. 
Suicide  an-     The  cowardly  crime  of  suicide ,  which  prevailed  and  pre- 
UnT"  *"  '^^  ^^^'^  ^^  England,  was  scarcely  ever  known  among  the  Irish. 
Circumstances ,  which  would  plunge  an  Englishman  into  a 
state  of  mortal  despondency ,  would  only  rouse  the  energies 
of  an  Irishman  io  bound  over  his  misfortunes ' ;  — -  under  every 
pressure ,  in  every  station,  and  in  every  climate,  a  lij^tnesaof 
heart  and  openness  of  disposition  distinguishes  him  from  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  country. 

On  the  whole  of  their  characters,  the  Irish  gentry,  though 
far  from  being  faultless,  had  many  noble  qualities  :  — «  gene- 
rous,  hospitable ,  friendly,  brave — but  careless,  prodigal, 
and  indiscreet —  they  possessed  the  materiala of  distinguished 
men  with  the  propensities  of  obscure  ones ,  and ,  by  their 
openness  and  sincerity,  too  frequently  became  the  dupes  of 
artifice  ^  and  the  victims  of  dissimulation* 


■  The  Irish  people  have  been  accnted  of  frequenlly  committing  what  ari 
temi^  bhmdtn,  or  perverted  phraseology  :  but  many  aayingt,  which 
have,  acquired  that  name,  /ire  in  fact  the  aphorisms  of  sound  sense «  and 
strongwitted  obsei^ation.  The  Irishman's  remark,  that  "  he  would  rather 
commit  suicide  on  any  t>ne  than  himself,  "  would  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  a 
moral  caiinist,  and  places  the  crime  of  self-murder  in  a  very  vneeftsiimBk 
•fhomicidt.  * 
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Attong  the  highm  orders  of  the  Irish  people ,  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  national  character  had  been  long  wearing 
away^  and  becoming  less  piSominent  and  remarkablis.  The  man- 
ners of  the  nobility 9  ia  almost  every  European  country,  verge 
to  one  common  centre  :  by  the  similarity  of  their  edudation 
And  society,  t|iey  acquire  similar  habits  \  and  a  constaht  in- 
tepcourse  ^itb  courts  clothes  their  address  and  language ,  as 
it  does  their  persons ,  in  one  peculiar  garb  —  disguising  the 
strong  points,  and  concealing  the  native  traits,  of  their  ori- 
ginal characters. 

The  unpfeeedented  expenses  of  the  AmeHcan  war,  which 
first  femiliarised  the  EngKsh  people  to  empty  their  purses  for 
the  support  of  unnecessary  and  inglorious  warfare  ( in  which 
tliey  have  since  become  such  extraordinary  proficients)  , 
called  every  day  for  new  resources;  and  the  minister  con- 
eetvedAod  executed  theartful  project  of  increasing  his  finan- 
oiol  means  and  parliamentary  power  by  erecting  a  banking  and 
^onftnercial  interest  on  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  landed  re- 
presentation. Money-brokers — began  to  constitute  a  new 
order  in  the  state ,  and  to  form ,  if  not  an  integral  part ,  at 
least  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  subsequent  administra- 
tioR-of  Great  Britain. 

Experience  has  proved  the  ihisdiiefs  of  that  fatal  policy  to 
the  nAiole  of  4he  empire. 

.  Though  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  noblemen  had  been     Irish  Peer- 
of  remote  creations —  a  few  had  not  been  long  enough  remo-  °^^' 
iped  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  to  have  acquired  very 
hi^  ideas  of  hereditary  pride ,  or  to  have  emblazoned  the 
shield  of  very  ancient  or  illustrious  pedigrees. 

•As  a  body^  the  Irish  lords  were  not  peculiarly  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  their  country  :  but  they  were  dignified.  Their 
debates  (until  the  accession  of  Lord  Clare)  were  calm  and 
tempn^ate ;  and ,  though ,  like  the  members  of  all  other  poli- 
tical assemblies,-  they  were  individually  various  in  talent  and 
in  character,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  was  grand ;  and 
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iiutimacy  subsisted  between  him  and  his  parishioners  :  fae 
mingled  in  all  their  pastimes,  and  consoled  them  in  their  ni* 
series  :  but  the  most  convivial  among  them  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  the  occasional  famiiiaritiefi  of  peraoiial 
intercourse  ,  and  if  dutiful  respect  for  his  religious  fonctioBs; 
and  ,  even  though  their  companion  might  have  been  condtm* 
ned  ,  their  priest  was  always  sure  to  be  respected. 

The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  at  the  same  time  lived  in 
habits  of  great  harmony  :  they  harboured  no  animositietor 
indisposition  toward  each  other  :  the  one  governed  without 
opposition  —  the  other  submitted  without  resistance;  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  had  every  inclination  to  retain  their  fioek 
within  proper  limits  and  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  that 
object. 

The  severity,  with  which  the  agents  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
in  some  parishes  collected  their  tithes  — <-  and  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  ,  which  the  middle-map  exercised  over  the 
occupant  of  the  land  -«-  occasionally  excited  partial  distnr* 
bances:  but ,  in  the$e ,  there  was  nothuig  of  a  revolutionary 
nature  :  they  were  only  the  noctumieil  riots  of  some  oppressed 
and  mismanaged  districts ,  which  the  civil  power  in  general 
found  no  difficulty  in  suppres^ng. 

CHAP*  III« 

ireitDd  a-  I.  The  Dopttlation  of  Ireland,  distributed into  tbosfrdssMft 
•^Lrof  *her  —  endowed  with  those  qualities  —  and  borne  down  by  an  ac* 
ftiaverj.  cumulstion  of  impolitic  and  ungenerous  restraints  -*-at  length 
awiikened  as  it  were  from  a  deep  trance.  —  The  pulse  of  that 
nation ,  torpid  through  habitual  oppression  ,  began  to  throb ; 
her  blood,  stimulated  by  the  stings  of  injustice,  which  she 
had  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured ,  circulated  with  a  new 
rapidity ;  —  her  heart ,  re-animated  ,  sent  motion  and  energy 
through  her  whole  frame ^  and  from  a  cold  and  almost  lifeless 
corse ,  Ireland  was  seen  majestically  arising  from  the  tomb  of 
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obMsarilyy  and  paying  the  first  tribute  of  her  devotion*  at  the 
shrme  of  Kberty. 

Routed  lo'a  sense  of  her  ihiserable  situation^  she -cast  heb 
eyes  around  on  the  independent  States  of  Europe ,  and  cdm^ 
pared  Uieir  strength,  their  eapapity,  and  their  resources , 
with  her  #wn.  Encoursf^ed  by  the  view  of  her  eonparatife^ 
superiarky ,  she  soon  pereeived  that  she  had  strength,  and 
means,  and  opportunity  to  redress  herself  from  the  wrongs  ind 
degradiliona  she  was  sufferii^g;  •'—  and  that  so  long  as  she  (o^ 
lenMd  the  authority  of  the  British  Legislature  oter  hbr  con- 
cerns ,  io  long  her  commerce ,  her  constitution ,  and  her  \U 
benieantust  lie  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  eyefy  British  Minister^ 

The  political  situatTons  of  both  nations  at  that  critical  pe-* 
riod ,  .afforded  a  more  than  common  scope  for  political  con- 
templation; —  even  the  coldest  politicians  of  that  day^wci<e 
led  iuToliintarily  to  reflect*  on  the  nature  of  the  federative 
compact  between  the  two  countries,  and  could  not  avoid  p^*^ 
ceiTing  the  total  absence  of  that  reciprocal  good  faith  and  «on^ 
fidence  whi^  alone  could  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  empire, 
or  the  permanence  of  tlie  connection.  —In  theory  the  two 
nations  were  linked  together  by  4he  strongest  ties  of  mutual' 
interest  and  mutual  security,  -^but  in  practice  those  inte- 
rests were  separated;  —  and  that  conjunction  of  strength ,  oi^ 
which  the  security  of  empires  must  at  all  times  depend  was  too 
frequently  disregarded ;  ia  if  England  had  forgotten  that  she 
owed  a  groat  proportion  of  stability  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Irish  people;  —  and  that  if  ond  hundred  thousand  Irish  sub-* 
jeets ,  who  fought  her  battles  in  her  armies  and  in  her  navy,' 
became  even  neutralized ,  by  insults  or  by  injuries  ^  to  theii* 
country ,  the  English  nation  might  too  late  discoTer  the  fatal 
impoliey  of  her  system . 

D.  The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  connection 
between  the  two  nations  was  intrinsically  founded ,  soon  be- 
came a  subject  of  general  iaquiry  and  universal  discussion 
amongst  every  rank  and  class  of  society  ^  and  it  required  but 
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little  diiBcHlly  to  convey  to  the  quick  conception  of  a  nata- 
rally  acute  and  intelligent. people,  a  comprehensiTe  view  of 
their  rights  and  of  their  deprivations;  —  nor  was  Ireland,  at 
that  period ,  destitute  of  able  and  active  partisans  y  anxious 
and  competent  to  instruct  her  people ,  in  language  best  adap- 
ted to  impress  upon  the  poignancy  of  their  national  feelings , 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  political  understandings. 
Tbe    irUh      They  were  told  by  those  instructors ,  that  Ireland  was  con- 
uu"kS^  stitutionally  connected  with  Great  Britain ,  upon  the  basis  ofa 
drat  of  Eng-  complete  equality  of  rights ,  —  that  she  possessed  a  resident 
Parliament  of  her  own —  competent ,  in  all  points ,  to  legis- 
late on  her  own  concerns ,  in  no  point  connected  with  or  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

That  their  King  was  bound  to  govern  Ireland ,  not  through 
his  crown  of  England,  but  through  his  crown  of  Ireland 

—  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Irish  nation,  and  worn  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ,  as  the  chidF 
magistrate  of  both ^  — but  to  govern  each  country  severally 
by  their  respective  laws  and  their  distinct  legislatures ,  and 
not  the  one  through  the  other ;  —  and  though  the  Irish  crown 
was  ,  by  the  constitution  of  that  country,  placed  for  ever  on 
the  head  of  the  same  legitimate  monarch  who  should  wear 
that  of  England ,  —  yet  the  Irish  people  were  not  legally  bound 
to  obey  any  laws  but  those  enacted  by  their  own  Legislature 

—  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  their  realm  to  any  usurped  autho- 
Tbc    King  rity ,  —  or  submit  to  the  hostile  or  corrupt  policy  of  any  Mi- 

?n  ""l^^Jod  "'^^cr  who  might  occasionnally  occupy  the  seat  of  power  ia 
through  hu  England  \  —  that  their  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  the 
nod  not  King  o(  Ireland,  and  not  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; 
crownofED*** —  that  the  establishment  of  this  principle  was  indispensable  to 
laml.  their  existence  as  a  nation  —  and  that  every  violation  of  it 

was  a  direct  deviation  from  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Grown  ,  and 
a  virtual  dereliction  of  the  compact  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; —  and  that  the  King's  ministers  of  either  country  advi- 
sing unconstitutional  measures ,  to  violate  the  constitutiwuil 
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itidependence  of  Ireland ,  must  h^  considered  as  traitors  to 
ibe  Irish  Crown  ,  and  enemies  to  the  British  Empire. 

It  was  also  obsenred ,  that  this  assomptite  of  atidiOrity  to 
legislate  for  Irdand^whateirer  colouring  itmight  have  received 
by  the  dissimulation  or  ii^uuity  oritfs  supporters;  had ,  in 
fact ,  for  it's  real  object  the  resUnint  oPher  commerce  and  the 
suppression  of  her  manufactures—-  so  far  as  they  might  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of&igland ;  because  the  management 
of  the  mere  local  concerns  of  Ireland  by  hei^  own  Parliament , 
was  altogether  immaterial  to  Great  Britain ,  unless  whiere  a 
commercial  rivalship  might  b6  the  probahle  consequence  of 
successful  industry  and  legislative  encouragement. 

From*  this  reasoning,  it  was  obvious  that  the  redress  of 
these«grievances  Could  not  depend  solely  upon  any  exertions 
of  the  Irish  Lq[islature.  The  Peers-—  from  the  causes  herein 
before  assigned  ^-^  were  influenced  at  that  time  by  a  very 
small  portion  of  public  feeling;  — -  the  measures  of  the  Com- 
mons might  be  suppressed ,  by  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  it  became  manifest ,  that  an  universal  and  determined 
co-operation  of  the  whole  people  with  their  representatives , 
to  rescue  their  representation ,  by  vigorous  measures,  could 
alone  operate  vrith  sufficient  effect  upon  .the  policy  and  fears 
of  England ;  —  and  that  a  general  appeal  to  the  people  would 
be  justified  by  the  soundest  axioms  of  civil  Government ,  — 
as  long  experience  had  fully  ascertained,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  forbearance  of  the  one  nation,  or  to  be 
expected  from  the  voluntary  justice  of  the  other. 

The  Irish  people  being  thus  apprized  of  the  real  source  of 
all  their  grievances ,  the  subject  quickly  engrossed  their  whole 
thou^ts,  and  became  familiar  to  their  understandings;  a 
new  and  broad  afield  of  reflection  was  opened  to  the  middle 
orders ,— •  political  discussions  necessarily  followed,  from  day 
to  day;  —  at  every  public  and  private  meeting ,  and  in  every 
district ,  these  discussions  turned  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 

—  and  as  the  subject  expanded ,  their  ideas  became  enlarged ; 

—  those  who  could  road ,  liberally  instructed  the  illilcralc , 
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as  to  ihc  rudimenls  of  Uieir  history  and  the  rights  of  their 
constitution  ,  -—and,  by  familiar  deductions,  the  misery  of 
the  peasant  was  without  difficulty  brought  home  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Ministers.  —  All  ranks  of  the  commuDity  began 
to  mingle  and  converse^at  their  public  meetings  j  —  the  in- 
fluence of  that  general  communication  diffused  itself  npidly 
amongst  every  class  of  society  ,-^and  the  people ,  aftjsr  haYing 
perfectly  ascertained  the  hardships  of  their  situation  ,  md»r 
rally  proceeded  to  discuss  the  most  decisive  means  of  redresr 
sing  their  grievances. 

.  ID.  The  circumstances  of  public  affairs  in  America ,-  wnA 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ,  bui  more  especially  in  Enf^urf 
herself,  were  every  moment  becoming  more  and  moi%  propi- 
tious to  the  political  emancipation  of  Ireland  *,  —  a  dark  dUmi 
appeared  collecting  over  the  head  of  Great  Britain*—  the  rays 
of  hep  setting  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate  the* obscarity  of 
the  gloom  which  surrounded  her,—-  and  though  ^e  fiaced  the 
impending  hurricane  with  magnanimity  and  persereraiiee, 
she  experienced  a  most  anxious  solicitude  at  the  avrftil  criHi 
which  was  rapidly  approaching  her. 
Perilous  po.  Her  situation  was  terrific.  — The  States,  of  America  ,  oolo- 
linr  *'^^"^'  nised  by  her  industry,  and  peopled  by  her  convicts -— tearing 
themselves  away  from  the  mother  country-^--and  appenlinig  ta 
the  whole  world  against  the  tyranny  which  at  once  had  earned 
and  justified  her  disobedience; — British  armies  wanderiDg 
through  boundless  deserts,  and  associating  with  the  savags 
tribes  for  savage  purposes,  dwindling  by  their  victories,  and 
diminishing  by  their  conquests ,  —  surrendering  their  swords 
to  those  whom  they  had  recently  vanquished  ^—  and  iMre* 
ring  the  flag  of  England ,  with  all  the  courtesies  of  continai^ 
tal  warfare,  to  those  very  men  whom  the  preceding  momant 
they  had  proclaimed  as  traitors  to  their  King  and  to  thrir 
country.  * 


'  The  very  different  liue  of  coaduct  adopted  by  Eogland  toward* 
rica  and  Ireland ,  when  respecliively  in  a  state  of  insurrection ,  is  vcrr 
remarkable.  The  Americans  (  a  mere  colony  )  ,  united  with  French  troops  i 
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However,  the  whe  and  deliberate  measures  which  Ifeiand ,    Moderatiou 
on  this  oecasion ,  adopted ,  proved  not  only  her  udthakeu  "^ti  of '*i^'- 
fidelity,  bnt  her  mclderation  and  her  nnaflfocted  attachment  ^^°'^* 
to  Great  Britain.  —She  saw  the  perilcms  sitnation  of  her  sis* 
ter  country ;  and  though  she  determined  lo  profit  by  the  crisis, 
itr  justly  reclaiming  her  commerce , ''and  her  constitution,  she 
also  determined  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  British  Empire,  and 
to  share  the  fate  of  Bngland  in  the  tremendous  confederacies 
which  were  formed  and  were  forming  against  her. 

Tlie  Irish  people ,  felt  that  they  had  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form— to  themselves — and  to  their  posterity:  -^England 
herself  had  giv6n  fhem  a  precedent;-— she  had  proved , -by 
the  experience  of  centuries ,  that  when  she  ^d  an  object  to 
achieve  iii* Ireland,  she  had  never  been  restrained  by  the 

stood  iyi  open  rebellion,  foji^  the  avowed  purpose  of  final  separation  from 
the  mother  coontry,  and  were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels  bythe  King 
and  the  ParKament ;  —  yet  they  nnifbrraly  experienced  from  the  Brirish 
military  iiwiiMMmliii  ■  the  most  decorooa  and  respectfat  treatment.  —  Their 
genevilf  wera  addressed  by  their  appropriitt  official  titles  -^  their  military 
rank  waa  recognized  by  the  British  army  —  their  officers ,  when*  taken , 
were  admitted  on  their  parol  of  honor  —  and  their  prisoners  were  treated 
with  humanity  and  attention. 

The  Irish  experienced  a  very  diff^nt  condnct  in  1798,  —  when  im- 
mediate csMoi/fMi  was  generally  the  gentlest  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
insorgenta  of- every i^mk,  office,  and  description*;  —  and  the  laws  of  rcta- 
liaticm  giving  rise  to  a  competition  of  barbarities «  deluged  the  whole 
countiy  in  l>lood  —  extinguished  it*s  spirit  —  divided  it's  people  —  and 
destroyed  it's  reputation. 

To  petsoae  nnaeqnsinted  with  the  tme  history  of  those  transactions , 
and  die  piojeet  of  the  British  Minister,  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  Lord 
CcnnifalUs  will,  appear  altogether  inc9n8istent  and  unaccountable.  But  the 
difficulty  will  be  solved,  "when  it  becomes  evident,  from  historic  facts, 
that,  without  that  general  horror,  — depression,  —  and  dismay,  which 
the  extent  and  continnance  of  those  mutual  barbarities  had  excited 
throBghoBt'all  ranks  and  classes  of  people,  the  measure  of  a  Legislative 
Unioo  never  <iur$t  have  been  proposed  ta  Ireland ,  —  and  that  this  terrilic 
iienaatiou  was  critically  made  use  of,  as  the  strongest  instrument ,  to  impose 
that  measure  on  a  people,  sunk  under  the  lassitude  of  civil  wnr,  and  while 
in  search  of  pcslcc,  forgetting  liberty. 


tW        ro!sB- 
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raw  dtCcrBnalMNi  —  anatbepaH  body  off  ike  people  ,  hy 
general  rcM>liilioi»,  and  vnivcnal  9ethmaAms^  aT<wrod 
thev  ^/Emt  dctcnuaalioB  to  fopporl  tke  ■wmn^tiH  tber 
liMNild  aoqnre  a  rcstontioB  of  tkcir  political  righia. 
of  IV.  Hcfln-wliile,  tbe  anned  aworialioM  hourly  saiaad 
atrenglh  in  »udbcn  ; — tberbeguiloacqpiiellieappeBdasBa 
and  p%laMiibf  ell  of  a  r^gidar  army  —  diMTpliae  and 
fidescei  and  gradnally  coniolidatcd  ikennelvcs  into 
and  hrisadcs  ;  mmr  peocnred  cannon  and  field  eqnipn^ea , 
and  fuifd  companies  of  aniUerjr ;  tbe  completion  of  ooft 
corps  tfininlatfd  the  fiprmation  of  another,  and  ai  lenglh 
ahnosi  every  independent  ProteitanI  of  Ireland  was  enralled 
as  a  patriot  soldier ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  ^-^'NJifg 
dedared  tbeoMelTes  the  decided  auxiliaries  of  their  armed 
conntFTineo. 

Tbis  extraiH^dinary  armament  —  the  recollection  of  which 
will  for  ever  eicite  in  Ireland  a  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of 
liberty,  which  neither  time  can  efface  nor  misfortunes  extin- 
guish —  actuated  solely  by  the  pare  spirit  of  incomi|itible 
patriotism,  and  signalized  by  a  conduct  aKire  tempemie  and 
more  jndicioos ,  than  had  ever  controlled  the  acts  and  objects 
of  any_  military  body  in  tbe  history  of  the  worU.         * 

The  modem  military  corps,  which  have  been  skilfully,  and 
perhaps  wisely ,  imbodied,  to  preclude  any  recurrence  to 
tbe  measure  of  Tolunteering ,  possess  no  analogy  lo  these 
criebrated  associations ,  save  thst  tbe  loialtv  of  the  Tolun- 
teers  was  to  their  QCHuUry  and  their  King  —  the  loyalty 
of  the  yeoosen  ,  to  the  King  of  EngUmd  and  to  his  Jkfim^ 
sters. 

Self-form<d ,  and  self-governed ,  the  volunteers  accepted 
no  commissions  whatever  from  the  Crown ,  aud  acknowledged 
no  connection  whatever  with  tbe  Government  c  —  the  private 
men  appointed  their  own  ofGcers ,  and  occasionallv  cashier- 
ed them  for  misconduct  or  incapacily  ;  — *  tktv  accepted  no 
pay ,  —  tbe  more  wealthy  soldier  chci  rfuUv  shared  his  funds 
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wiihliis  poorer  comrade  —^  and  the  officers  conlriluiled  their 
pn^ortioQB  to  the  general  stockpurse. 

Yet  noiwithstandiog  this  perverted  state  of  all  military 
eatahUshnyents 9  their  subordination  was  complete;  **-  the 
soldier  obeyed,  from  the  instinctlye  impnlse  of  honor  to 
himself  and  duty  to  his  country  -*«*  the  officer  commanded  , 
upon  the  same  principle  — and  very  few  instances  occurred , 
where  either  were  found  to  deviate  from  the  straightest  line 
of  military  rectitude*  The  rules  of  discipline  were  adopted  by 
general  assent  —  and  that  passive  obedience  winch  ,  in  regn* 
lar  armies,  is  enforced  by  punishment^  amongst  the  Volun- 
teers of  Ireknd  was  effected  by  honor. 

They  assumed  various  uniforms;  — green  ^  white ,  scarlet , 
or  blue ,  were  the  prevailing  colours  ' .  Their  line,  therefore, 
appeared  variegated,  and  peculiarly  striking.  Their <  arnls 
were  at  fint  provided  by  themtfelves;  but  the  'extraordinary 
increase  of  Ihmr  numbers  rendered  them  at  length  tinable  to 
procure  a.  sufficient  supply  by  purchase  :  — -  they  had  then 
but  one  course  -^^  they  eonfidantly  required  arms  from  the 
Government 4  «-*•  the  Government,  whatever  rdkiclanpelhey 
might  have  feh  io  arm  men  who  acknowledged  no  supremacy, 
yet'.dtd  not  thjnk  it  safe  to  refuse  their  demand ;  and  widi  an 
averted  eye  hanid^  out  to  the  Volunteers  twenty  thousand 
stand  of  arms  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 

V»  Being  completely  equippe<l,  the  acquirement  of  persons 

'  Tbe.Lawyesf'  regknent  of  Toliu»t6er»  adopted  eaactlj  die  unifortB.of 
the  Kiog'f  guards  —  their  motto ,  ''  Prv  arit  €i  focis.  **  The  Kilkenny 
regiment  ( the  late  Earl  of  Ormond*s  ) ,  and  the  regiments  of  Irish 
Brigades ,  etc ,  wore  green ,  —  the  motto  of  the  latter,  **  Fox  popuU 
st^premm  Um  est,  *'  —  Dnrtng  the  continuance  of  the  Vfthmtcer  corps,  no 
other  jmIbqs  whatever  was  necessary  throughout  the  whole  nation  ->-  no 
public  delinquent  could  possibly  escape .  apprehension-  —  and  the. most 
perfect  •  peace  and  tranquility  prevailed  throughout  every  county  and 
dTsirict  m  Irehind  ;  —  the  Volunteers  exerted  themselves  in  every  depart- 
ment, aft  the  preservers  of  public  peace,  and  with  an  effect  never  known 
at  aay  former  or  later  period  in  that  covntry^ 
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capable  of  instructing  so  large  a  body  in  military  tactics , 
appeared  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficolty;  — -  but  the  same 
events  which  had  first  injured  the  Irish  with  a  determinaticHi 
to  arm ,  furnished  them  with  the  means  not  only  of  acqairing 
discipline ,  but  of  increasing  their  ardor. 

The.  disasters  of  the  American  war  had  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  Ireland  many  brave  men ,  whose  health  had  wnk 
under  the  consequences  of  wounds  and  sufferings ,  and  who 
having  witnessed  the  successful  struggles  of  America  for  li- 
berty J  had  returned  to  Ireland  at  that  moment  when  she  was 
critically  preparing  to  assertiier  own.  The  association  of  these 
experienced  veterans  was  sedulously  courted  by  the  Lrish  Vo- 
lunteers \  —  their  orders  were  obeyed  with  confihle^ce  and 
alacrity,  —  and  amongst  the  country  corps  the  effect  of  their 
instructions  became  suddenly  conspicuous;  — -  and,  under 
their  eiperience,  discipline  advanced  with  a  rapid  progrcm. 

The  intercourse  and  conversation  of  those  persons  also 
had  a  powerful  effect ,  by  transfusing  into  their  pupils  that 
military  mind  which  a  veteran  soldier  can  never  relinqoiih. 
In  their  convivial  hours ,  the  Serjeant ,  surrounded  by  hit 
company,  expatiating  on  the  events  of  actual  service  ,  and 
introducing  episodes  of  individual  bravery ,  perhaps  of  *lus 
own  undaunledness  and.  sagacity,  gradually  banished  every 
other  topic  from  their  conversation  at  those  meetings ;  -—  the 
successful  perseverance  of  America  had  impressed  even  the 
soldier  himself  who  had  fought  against  her ,  with  an  invo- 
luntary respect  for  the  principles  of  his  enemies  ;  —  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  his  Irish  associates  soon  excited  in  him 
congenial  feelings ;  —  and  he  began  to  listen  with  ph 
to  their  interesting  question  —  ^^  Why  should  not 
brave  countrymen  possess  as  much  constitutional  liberty  as 
those  foreign  colonists  who  had  conquered  him  ?  " 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  fascination  which  seized  upon 
the  heretofore  contracted  intellect  of  the  military  farmer ,  by 
a  repetition  of  these  novel  and  warlike  subjects  ^  —  the 
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tial  pro^nsity  of  his  innate  character  had  already  rendered 
him  pe^liarly  susceptible  of  these  animating  impressions  , 
and  he  now  almost  imperceptibly  imbibed  a  military  mind , 
and  acquired  a  soldier's  feeling.  In  a  word,  the  whole  nation 
became  enamoured  of  arms ;  and  those  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bear  them ,  considered  themselves  as  honored  by 
being  employed  to  carry  the  food  and  ammunition  of  the 
soldier. 

The  chief  commanders  ef  these  armed  bodies  were  men  of  Tbeirprin. 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  characters ,  and  each  corps  '^  i^"^- 
was  in  general  headed  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability  in 
their  re^ective  districts ,  selected  generally  for  their  popu- 
larity and  independence ;  —  but  all  these  corps  were ,  for  a 
considerable  time ,  totally  distinct  and  unconnected ;  nor 
was  it  until  they  had  formed  inso  a  consolidated  column , 
under  die  command  of  the  amiable  and  the  illustrious  Char- 
lemont ,  that  they  acquired  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a  co- 
operating power.  The  mild,  but  determined  patriotism  of 
that  respected  nobleman ,  gave  a  new  tint  of  character  to  the 
whole  army  which  he  coinmanded,  and  chased  away  the  tongue 
of  slander  from  their  objeete  and  their  conduct. 

In  the  number  of  those^'ftiib ,  at  this  moment ,  were  laun- 
ched, for  the  first  time,  into  public  observation,  there 
appeared  a  person ,  who ,  without  possessing  the  highest  repu- 
ta  tion  for  public  talent ,  or  the  most  undeviating^  line  of  public 
principle ,  by  the. honest  and  spirited  termination  of  his  poli- 
tical life,  has  been  justly  raised  upon  the  elevated  pedestal 
of  national  gratitude*,  a  person ,  whose  early  appointment  to  the 
first  financial  department  of  Ireland ,  and  whose  official  con- 
duct,'from  that  day  to  the  catastrophe  of  Irish  Parliaments,  will 
necessarily  be  the  subject  of  frequent  and  important  observa- 
tions,  and  authorizes  an  introduction  of  his  name  and  charac- 
ter ,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  history ,  than  would  otherwise 
be  consistent  with  the  regular  detail^  a  progressive  nar- 
iiaUve.  *^ 
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VI.  Sir  John  Parnel ,  llie  commaiKiant  of  a  Volunteer  asscK 
cialion  ',  was  tlio  son  of  a  crafly  and  prudent  minor  politician 
Sir    John  (Sir  John  Parnel ,  of  Rathlegue,  in  the  Queen's  county)  , 
^"^^^'         and  was  educated  with  a  view  to  a  diplomatic  situation  ;  — 
but  on  his  return  from  the  Continent ,  was  (bund  by  his  father 
too  deficient  in  the  necessary  attainments  of  evasion  and 
duplicity,  to  qualify  him  for  the  high  departments  of  foreign 
diplomacy ;  —  his  talents  ,  therefore ,  became  destined  for 
home  consumption  —  and  by  the  intrigues  of  hi  sfather,  and 
a. forced  exertion  of  his  own  abilities,  he  was  soon  noticed  in 
the  Iri^  Parliament  as  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  capa- 
city J  —  and  after  a  veering  course  of  local  politics ,  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  —  In  that  situation 
he  continued,  till  tf^e  project  of  a  Union  called  forth  the 
public  virtues  of  every  man  who  possessed  any ,  and  too  late 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  it's  steady  friends ,  and  to 
it*s  temporizing  enemies. 
Hit    cita.     Sir   John   Parnel   had  an    eminent  capacity  for    public 
racier.  busiuess,  but  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  system  in  it's  arran- 

gement. —  His  strong  mind  and  cultivated  understanding  lost 
much  of  their  eifect  by  the  flurfiy  of  his  manner,  which 
frequently  impeded  the  perspiciii||^  of  his  language. 

His  intellect  was  clear —  his  memory  retentive  — -  and  his 
conception  just;  — -  he  possessed  esteem,  without  an  effort 
to  obtain  it,  and  preserved  his  friends,  without  exercising  his 
patronage;  — he  supported  the  Ministry,  witliout  offending 
the  Opposition  ,  —  and  all  parlies  united  in  calling  him  an 
honorable  man. 

Plain  —  frank  —  cheerful  and  convivial  —  he  generally 
preferred  society  to  trouble ,  and  seemed  to  have  rid  himself 
of  a  weight ,  when  he  had  executed  a  duly. — As  a  financier, 
he  was  not  perfect ,  —  as  a  statesman ,  he  was  not  deep ,  — 
as  a  courtier ,  he  was  not  polished  ,  —  but  as  an  officer ,  he 
was  not  corrupt  j  -—  a^  though  many  years  in  possession  of 

'  The  Maryborough  Vo1«iftite«n.  .  .    .. 
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high  ofifiee,  and  extensive  patronage,  he  showed  a  disinte- 
restedness almost  unparalleled  ^  and  the  name  of  a  relatiye  , 
or  oft  dependant ,  of  his  own  ,  scarcely  in  a  single  instance 
increased  the  place  or  the  pension  lists  of  Ireland. 

Though  his  education  and  haUts  were  ministerial ,  his 
mind  wais  intrinsically  patriotic ,  and  a  sentiment  of  indepen- 
dent spirit  not  nnfrequently  hurslout  from  under  the  pressure 
of  that  official  restriction  which  the  duties  of  his  station  had 
necessary  imposed  upon  him  ;  hut  his  appointment  its  a 
Minister  never  induced  him  to  forget  his  hirth  as  an  Irish* 
man ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  ,  never  diminished 
his  philanthropy  to  the  subject. 

^er  an  honest ,  faithful ,  and  zealous  service  of  his  King , 
for  seventeen  years  —  as  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer 
— he  was  called  upon  by  the  Minister  to  sacrifice  his  prind^ 
pies ,  and  betray  his  country  —  to  efiace  the  impressions  of 
his  youth  ^-^  and  tarnish  the  honor  of  his  maturity  — -  to 
violate  his  &ith — and  falsify  his  conviction;  — but  the  fetters 
of  office  could  not  restrain  the  spirit  of  it's  captive  —  he  lost 
his  station^  but  he  retained  his  integrity,  and  was  compensated 
for  the  consequences  of  an  undeserved  dismissal,  by  theap- 
probaticm  of  his  conscience  and  the  affection  of  his  country. 

The  Volunteer  corps  which  he  commanded ,  early  and  zea- 
lously adopted  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  —  a  cause  he 
strenuously  adhered  to,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence 
—  and  in  that  noble  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  a  legis-* 
lative  Union ,  and  disobeyed  the  mandates  of  a  crafty  and 
vindictive  Viceroy' —  he  has  left  to  the  present  age  a  brilliant 
and  a  rare  example  of  a  Minister  ,  honest  enough  to  prefer 
his  character  to  his  office  —  and  proud  enough  to  postpone  ccnemi  ef. 
his  interest  to  his  honor.  ^^"t  **^^^*"° 

,  ,  tccring    upon 

Vn.  The  Volunteer  system  now  becoming  universal  in  Ire- the  people  of 
land^  efiected  an  important  and  visible  change  in  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people;  by  the 
occurrence  of  new  events,  and  the  promulgation  of  novol 
principles,  their  natural  character  became  affected  in  all  it's 
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bearings ,  and  acquired  ,  or  rather  disclosed  y  new  points  f 
which  at  that  period  tended  to  promote  their  prosperity,  but 
eventually  formed  the  grand  pretence  for  the  extinguishment 
of  their  independence. 

The  familiar  association  of  all  ranks ,  which  the  nature  of 
their  new  military  connection  necessarily  occasioned  ,  every 
day  lessened  that  wide  distinction ,  which  had  theretofore 
separated  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society ;  —  the 
Landlord  and  the  tenant  —  the  nobleman  and  the  artisan  — 
the  general  and  the  soldier  —  now ,  for  the  first  time  <,  sat 
down  at  the  same  board  — -  shared  the  same  fare  — *  and  en- 
joyed the  same  conviviality^  —  the  lower  order  learned  their 
own  weight  in  the  community — the  higher  were  taught  their 
dependance  upon  the  people  —  and  those  whose  illiterate 
minds  had  never  before  conceived  or  thought  on  the  nature 
of  political  constitutions ,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  government ,  now  learned ,  from  the  intercourse  and 
conversation  of  their  superiors,  the  rudiments  of  that  com* 
plicated  but  noble  science  \  the  misconception  and  the  abuse 
of  which ,  has  since  become  the  severest  scourge  that  ever 
affiicted  the  States  of  Europe. 

A  visible  alteration  was  also  soon  observable  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  people ;  —  the  squalid  garb  and  careless 
dress  of  the  Irish  farmer  was  now  exchanged  for  the  minute 
cleanliness  and  regularity  of  the  soldier  ;  —  a  striking  revo  - 
lution  took  place  not  only  in  the  minds ,  but  also  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  Irisli ;  —  their  intellect  acquired 
strength  by  exercise  and  information  —  their  address  was  im- 
proved by  intercourse  and  discipline  —  and  their  generalap- 
pearance  by  dress  and  regularity  ^  —  and  had  not  the  same 
causes ,  which  led  to  the  concessions  of  178a,  induced  the 
British  Government  to  recal  that  constitution  which  had  been 
wrested  from  it's  feebleness,  these  unparalleled  associations 
would  have  conferred  advantages  on  the  country  ,  beyond 
all  measures  which  human  wisdom  could  have  suggested ,  for 
it*s  improvement. 
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CHAP*  IT* 

I.  While  those  transactions  were  taking  place  throughout 
the  Gomitry,  a  memorable  and  unexpected  event  occurred  in 
the  Irish  P^liament. 

The  sessions  of  1779-80  commenced  with  a  scene  which ,    Onezpected 
while  it  elcTated  the  Irish  people  to  the  height  of  expectation,  f^T^**  ^^^ 
and  in^ired  them  with  a  new  confidence,  paralysed  the  Bri-o^  Commons. 
tish  GoTernment ,  ^^and ,  for  the  first  moment ,  made  known 
decidedly  to  the  councils,  of  that  country,  that  they  had  no 
longer  ta  deal  with  a  timid ^  dispirited,  and  unprotected 
nation.  « 

The  ad<^on.  of  non-importation  and  non<onsumption 
agreements,  had  already  created  considerable  anxiety  in  the 
British 'MKnister  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  ensuing  Ses- 
sion ,  —  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  directed  to  open  the 
Parliament  with  a  speech,  remotely  alluding  to  his  Majesty's 
sentiments  of  liberality,  but  without  specifying  any  measure 
of  .concessuHi  — '  and  so  cautiously  guarded,  as  neither  to 
alarm  the  Public,  nor  commit  the  Government :  —  but  the 
dap  of  insipidity  had  now  passed  away ;  —-the  Viceroy's  spee- 
ches from  the  throne ,  for  almost  a  century,  had  been  com- 
posed nearly,  in  the  same  common-place  language  and  trite 
(diservation ,  -*-  and  the  addresses  of  both  Houses,  in  reply  to 
those  speeches ,  had  been  almost  invariably  mere  echoes  of 
the  speech  itself,  with  general  assurances  of  liberal  supplies 
and  increasing  loplty. 

.On  the  opening  of^this  Session ,  however,  there  appeared  a 
more  than  common  sensation  amongst  the  leading  members 
of  ParUament  —  ihe.strong  and  animated  declarations  of  pu- 
blic sentiment  which  had  been  published  during  the  proroga- 
tion, made  an  extraordinary  impression  ,  — but  the  extent  or 
consequences  of  that  impression  could  not  be  ascertained , 
Uiitil  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  an  op- 
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portanity  of  obsenring  what  effect  llie  new  sfirii  of  the  peo- 
ple would  now  have  upon  the  oomhust  of  their  represeatft- 
tiTes. 

At  length  the  P^uiuunent  asaiihled;  — the  anxious  and 
uKpimliTe  eye  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  steady  partbaas  of 
GoTemment  passed  rapidly  throoghoat  the  wbttlt  IlgQae  ■ 
planned  —  by  the  appearance  of  some  unosnal  reiwlance, 
they  Aideavoiired ,  irofli  the  looks — the  suggestions — dM 
manner  of  the  members,  to  prejodge  the  resolt  irfthe  first 
ni^t's  ddiate,  wUch  had  generally  decided  the  oomplexioii 
of  the  ensuing  session  -—  bat  no  sagacity  coold  have  aiitici* 
patedthe  torn  which  Irish  afl&drs  were  to  receiTe  on  that  niglit 
—  no  faoman  foresight  coald  have  predicted  that  blow  which 
the  system  of  the  British  cabinet  was  about  to  reoerre  by  one 
single  sentence  ««  or  have  foreseen  that  that  single  sentence 
would  the  be  composition  of  the  first  law  officer  of  the  bish 
GoTcmment. 

The  Lord  Lieutenants  speech  was  ddivered  by  him, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  accustomed  tone  of  confidence, 
ambiguity ,  and  frivoloosr  recommendations  ^  and  in  the 
Commons ,  the  usual  echo  and  adulatory  address  was  moved 
by  Sir  Robert  Deane  —  a  person  completely  devoted  to  the 
views  of  Government.  —  A  pause  succeeded ,  and  an  unusoal 
communication  was  perceivable  between  several  mead>ers  on 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  sides  of  the  House.  A  die* 
cided  resistance  to  the  usual  qualified  address  now  became 
certain ;  —  the  Secretary,  moving  irresolutely  from  place  to 
place ,  was  seen  endeavouring  to  collect  the  individual  opi« 
nions  of  the  members  —  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
evinced  a  diffidence  never  before  observable  in  their  depar|i» 
ment ;  throughout  the  whole  House  a  new  sense  of  expectation 
and  anxiety  was  evident. 
Mr.  Grat-  D.  At  length  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  arose,  with  a  soittewbat 
unt  Amend-  more  than  usual  solemnity;  — he  seemed  labourins  with  his 

fueot    to    the  1  •  • 

Addreu.        own  thoughts ,  and  preparmg  his  mind  for  a  more  than  oitii- 
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tiary  exerlion.  -^  The  address  and  the  language  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man  were  perfeclly  original ;  from  his  first  essay 
in  Parliament ,  a  strong  sensation  had  been  excited  by  the 
point  and  eccentricity  of  his  powerfut  eloquence;-^  nor  was  it 
long  until  those  transcendent  talents  —  which  afterwarda 
distinguished  this  celebrated   personage  —  were  perceiTed 
rising  above  ordinary  capacities*,  and ,  as  a  charm,  commu- 
nicating to  his  countrymen  that  energy,  that  patriotism ,  and 
that  perseverance,  for  which  he  himself  became  so -eminently 
distinguished  :  —  his  action  -— *  his  tone  -^  his  elocution 
in  public  speaking,  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other 
person ;  —  the  flights  of  genius  —  the  arrangements  of  com-* 
position  ^-*lind  the  solid  strength  of  connected  reasonings  Vr^rc 
singuhrly  blended  in  his  fiery,  yet  deliberative  language;  -— ' 
he  thought  in  logic ,  and  he  spoke  in  antithesis ;  his  irony  and 
his  satire,  rapid  and  epigrammatic,  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  left  him  no  rival  in  the  broad  field  of  eloquent  invective  ; 
-^  his  ungraceful  action ,  however,  and  the  hesitating  tardi- 
ness of  his  first  sentences,  conveyed  no  favorable  impression  to 
those  who  listened  only  to  his  exordium  — but  the  progress 
of  his  brilliant  and  manly  eloquence  soon  absorbed  every 
idea,  but  that  of  admiration  at  the  overpowering  extent  of  his 
intellectual  fiiculties. 

Tltts  waS'Mr.  Henry  Grattan  of  1779 , —  in  the  vicissitudes    hu  puMio 
of  wiioto  subsequent  life  wiH  be  remarked  three  distinct  eras  Jjcji^liuX"*' 
oC^pnblic  character,  and  disgusting  proofs  of  popular  incon-* 
iriMMKey— -  the  "era  of  his  glory — the  era  of  his  calumny  < — 
and'Ihe  era  of  his  resurrection;  — •  in  the  first,  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  unbounded  gratification ,  by  the  attachment ,  the 
gratitude,   and  the  munificence  of  his  countrymen :—> in 
the  second  ,  despoiled  of  health,  of  happiness,  and  of  cha- 
racter, by  the  artifices  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  —  and  in  the 
third  ,  rising  from  the  bed  of  sickness— ^re-embarking  a  shat- 
tered frame  in  the  service  of  his  country.  —  In  Parliament, 
he  taught  the  doctrines  of  Molyncilx  and  of  Lucas- —  he 
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drew  the  true  constitational  distinctions  between  the  Crown 
and  the  GoTernment — ^the  magistrate  and  the  function  -~  the 
individual  and  the  sceptre.  — But  the  partiality  of  the  friend 
may  possihly  bias  the  pen  of  the  historian  ^  —  his  public 
principles  will  he  best  ascertained  by  tracing  the  undeviatiog 
line  of  hb  public  conduct. 

The  career  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  fini^ed.  -^  But  he 
surviTed  his  country  —  he  lived  to  view  the  demolition  of 
that  ndble  fabric  raised  by  the  eiertionof  his  own  virtue  and 
perseverance  —  and  the  catastrophe  of  that  xronstitution  , 
which  —  '^  as  he.  watched  over  it  in  it  s  cradle ,  so  he  attended 
it  to  it's  grave.  "  —  • 

The  AmtBd-  ID.  After  an  oration ,  replete  with  the  most  luminous  reaso- 
ning—  the  severest  censure  -—  pathetic  and  irresistible  elo- 
quence —  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address , 
Viz.  ^^  That  we  beseech  your  Majesty  to  believe,  that  it  is 
^^  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  are  constrained  to  approach 
^^  you  on  the  present  occasion;  — but  the  constant  drain  to 
'^  supply  absentees,  and  the  unfortunate  prohibition  of  our 
^^  trade,  have  caused  such  calamity,  that  the  natural  sup- 
^^  port  of  our  country  has  decayed,  and  our  manufacturers 
^' are  dying  for  want)  —  famine  stalks  hand  in  hand  with 
^'  hopeless  wretchedness,  —  and  the  only  means  left  to  sup- 
^^  port  the  expiring  trade  of  this  miserable  part  of  your  Ma- 
'^  jesty  s  dominions,  is  to  open  a  free  export  trade,  and  let 
^^  your  Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  natural  birthright.  •'      ^ 

lu  cffecto.  His  arguments  had  been  so  conclusive  —  his  positionai^f 
self-evident — his  language  so  vigorous  and  determined-^ 
his  predictions  so  alarming  — •  and  the  impression  which  those 
oombined  qualities  made  upon  the  House  was  so  deep ,  and  so 
extensive,  that  the  supporters  of  Government,  paralyzed  and 
pamve,  seemed  almost  ready  to  resign  the  victory,  before 
they  had  even  attempted  a  resistance. 

The  confusion  which  now  appeared  on  the  Treasury  bench 
was  very  remarkable  ,  because  very  unusual.  The  Secretary 
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(  Sir  Richard  Heron  ) ,  for  the  first  time ,  showed  a  painful 
mistrust  in  the  steadiness,  of  his  followers ;  be  perceived  that 
the  spirit  of  the  House  was  rising  into  a  storm ,  which  all  the 
influence  of  his  office  would  not  he  ahle  to  allay  —  direct 
opposition  would  be  injudicious ,  if  not  fatal— •  palpable  eva- 
sion would  be  altogether  impracticable — the  temporizing 
system  was  almost  worn  out — and  procrastination  seemed  to 
yield  no  better  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue ;  — -  the  officers  of 
GovenoMnt  sat  sullenly  on  their  benches ,  awaiting  their  cus- 
tomary cue  from  the  lips  of  the  Minister -«- but  he  was  too 
skilful  to  commit  himself  to  a  labyrinth  j  fromwhence  return 
was  so  difficult  and  precarious ,  —  and  ajl  was  silent.  -^  At 
length  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  hesitatingly  arosey  to  declare  his 
dissent  to  this  first  decided  efibrt  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
assert  it's  liberties. 

IV.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  was  one  of  those  persons  whoare  Sir  Henry 
generally  found  in  the  front  of  a  popular  assembly^  and  ac-  ^^^^* 
quire  nolmety  by  becoming  the.  oracle  of  some  insulated  de- 
partment. -—  Though  possessed  of  a  plain,  shrewd  under- 
standing — abundance  of  craft  — ^  a  convenient  temper  — r  and 
imposing  plausibility ;  —  after  unavailing  effort  to  acquire 
the  fame  of  a  rhetorician ,  Sir  Henry  contented  himself  with 
the  reputation  of  profound  knowledge  in  parliamenta^  pre- 
cedents and  points  of  order. 

He  was -ever  prepared  with  a  string  of  parliamentary  prece- 
dents ^  appropriate  to  every  question ,  and  adapted  to  every 
circun^tance ,  which  he  skilfully  contrived  to  substitute  for 
reasoning-,  and  oppose  to  argument  •^— and  should  his  prolific 
meiiiory  chaneeto  fail  him  in  the  quotation  of  his  documents, 
his  inventive  genius  never  let  the  subject  fail  for  want  of  an 
auxiliary; 

On  points  of  order  he  was  at  least  as  garrulous  as  orthodox ,    nu    cha. 
and  peculiarly  expert  at  critical  interruption  v  under  colour '**^'*'^* 
of  keeping  order, .  he  assumed  a  license  for  transgressing  it , 
—  and  in  affecting  to  check  the  disgression  of  others ,  he  fre- 
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f|iieiitly  made  it  the  first  figure  of  his  own  rhetoric  ;  — >  ke  was 
admirably  calcalated  for  desultory  debate  —  when  he.  wai 
right,  he  was  concise — ^when  he  was  wrong ,  he  was  pertina* 
cions,  sarcastic,  obstinate,  phnisifale,  persevering — he  gniaed 
time  when  he  could  not  make  proselytes ,  and  becuiie  the 
very  essence  and  soul  of  procrastination.  Sir  Henry  was  well 
aware  that  he  dnrst  not  venture  an  unqualified  negaltve  ,  eai 
endeavoured  craftily  to  administer  his  panacea  of  preoodtsHy 
and  to  propose  what  he  termed  ^^  something  more  orderly  in 
the  House ,  and  more  gracious  to  the  Sovereign.  "  Ife  enid  be 
would  vote  against  the  amendment — that  the  basineaa  wodU 
be  better  effected  by  following  a  precedent  in  the  year  t66i , 
when  the  Lottb  and  Commons  of  Ireland  appointed  eowum* 
sioners  to  attend  the  King  —  to  ^'  supplicate  the  redreaa  eF 
grievances.  " 

y.  The  die  was  now  cast «— and  a  resistance  to  the  laensAre 
was  announced  and  proceeded  on.  Mr.  Scott  (Attorney. Ge- 
neral )  affected  to  support  Sir  Henry* —  but  as  if  conteioos  of 
his  ultimate  failure  ,  he  appeared  almost  a  new  chanfcler;  — * 
the  bold  audacity  of  his  address  degenerated  intaan  i 
plausibility  —  his  arrogance  fled  without  an  effort 
for  once  in  hn  life  he  was  tame,  vapid,  and  equivocal;  ^— • 
an  aroent  spirit  now  burst  forth  from  every*  quarter  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  a  most  proininent  personage  in 
Irish  history,  whose  endowments  were  great,  and  whose 
character  waa  distinguished  — -  the  Provost  -^  Mr.  0|^  —  Sir 
Edward  Newnham  —  and  many  others  — «  declared  their 
coincidence  with  the  am«idment.  Blit  though  it  stated ,  in 
true  and  pathetic  language ,  the  miseries  Ireland  was  suhfect 
to  ,  by. reason  of  her  absentees ,  it  pressed  too  strongly  om  the 
tenderest  spot  of  the  interest  of  Britons,  to  adroit  cithmt 
concurrence :  while ,  on  the  other  ^de ,  it  was  conceived  not 
to  be  thoroughly  explicit — and  not  sufficiently  peremptory } 
— ^  the  object  was  most  important  —  the'  moment  was  most 
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critical  •—  and  the  amendment  was  exceptionable.  These  dif- 
ficulties bad  been  foreseen. 

VI.  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh  (the  Prime  Sergeant)  at  length  arose  Bfr.  Hotiey 
from  the  Treasury  bench ,'  with  that  proud  dignity  so  c6nge-  pri^  ^r- 
nial  to  hb  character,  and  declared ,  that  he  nerer  would  sup-  Reant)  teca^ 

'  .        '  .  ■     from  Corem- 

port  any  GoTomment ,  in  fhiudulently  concealing  from  the  meDt  and  mb. 

King  the  right  irf  his  ptople;  -— thattbe  high  office  which  he  '^amendineiit'^ 

possessed  could  hold  no  competition  with  his  principles  and  for  Mr.  Grat- 

his  conscience ,  and  he  should  consider  the  relinquishment 

of  his  gown  only  as  a  just  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  coun* 

try;  — that  strong  statement ,  rather  than  pathetic  supplies-^ 

ticm  9  wasadapted  to  the  crisis ;  and  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Graf* 

tan  to  substitute  for  his  amendment  the  following  words  — 

**  That  it  Is  not  by  temporary  expedients ^  that  this  nation  is 

now  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin.  ** 

The  effiMsl  of  his  speech  '  was  altogether  indescribable ,  nor 
is  it  easily  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  were  hot  witnesses 
of  that  remarkable  transaction ;  the  House ,  quick  in  it's  con- 
(ieption  9  and  rapidly  susceptible  of  every  impression ,  felt  the 
whole  force  of  this  unexpected  and  important  secession.  Vhe  The  Amend- 
character  —  the  talents  —  the  eloquence  of  this  great  man ,  ™^"*p****  • 
bore  down  every  symptom  of  farther  resistance; ' — iftany  of 
the  usual  supporters  of  Government ,  and  some  of  the  Yice- 
roy's  immediate  connections,  instantly  followed  his  example, 
and  in  a  moment  the  victory  was  decisive,  — hot  a  single 

'  Tha  sndMNr  of  tbit  memoir  was  pretent  at  tbat  maroorable  debate 
(  if  debate  it  can  be  called),  and  the  impresfion'  it  then  made  upon  bis 
mind  can  nerer  be  effaced.  The  depression  on  the  one  side  —  the  exulta- 
tion on  tl|e  other  —  the  new  sensation  on  both  —  the  obvious  fSeeling 
which  this  unexpected  event  excited  in  the  galleries ,  crowded  by  six  or 
seven  hm^lred  of  the  most  respectable  persons  out  of  Parliament ,  and  a 
great  mndber  of  ladies  of  high  rank  —  the  general  congratulation  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Parliament ,  was  a  scene  so  remarkable  ,  as  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  is  attended  by  the  sad  reflection ,  that  Mr.  Burgh  did  not  long 
survive  the  service  he  did  his  country  —  nor  did  his  country  long  survive- 
the  sertice  which  he  rendered  it. 
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iiegalive  could  the  Minister  procure,  *—  aDd  Mr.  Bargh's 

amendment  passed  unanimously,  amidst  a  tumult  of  joy  and 
exultation. 
Fini  ftep  This  triumph  of  Irish  patriotism ,  made  an  instanluMOiB 
*»iMiam^^^^  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people;  — it 
was  their  first  victory,  and  th^  ministers'  first  discomfiuue. 
The  Tolunteers  attrihuled  this  unexpected  success  to  the  im- 
pressions which  their  spirit  had  diffused  throughoat  the 
cpuntry,  and  they  determined  to  adopt  this  measure ,  ea  if  it 
bad  bieen  their  own  ofiEipring— and  therchy  identify  the  Tir- 
toes  of  the  Parliament  with  the  energies  of  the  people.  On  the 
circumstance  heing  announced ,  the  drums  beat  .to  arms— 
the  Volunteer  associations  collected  in  every  pari  of  the  me- 
tropolis —  and  they  resolved  to  line  the  streets ,  and  ac- 
company to  the  gates  of  the  Castle  that  part  of  the.legisIatiTe 
body  which  moved  in  solemn  procession,  to  present  their 
wholesome  warning  into  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Burgh  from  the  Government,  was  not 
more  important  than  that  of  M.  Connolly,  brother-in4aw  to 
tl^  Viceroy,  and  Mr.  Burton  Cunningham,  a  constant  suppor- 
ter of  ministerial  measures  —  men  in  high  estimation  and  of 
large  fortnnes  --r  which  gave  Mr.  Grattan  an  opportunity  for 
observing,  that  ^^  the  people  were  thus  getting  landed^ecurity 
for  the  attainment  of  their  liberties.  " 

The  effect  of  this  measure ,  though  in  it's  nature  incon- 
clusive ,  appeared  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  Irish  independence, 
and  greatly  increased  both  the  numbers  and  confidence  of  the 
Volunteer  associations.  ' 

'  The  secret  history  of  this  celebrated  amendment  is  worthy  of  re- 
oordiQg  ;  it  proves  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Ireland ,  at  that  period  , 
wqrc  not  the  work  of  party  or  of  fiiction ,  bat  the  retolt  of  the  secret  and 
delibecate  consideration  of  the  most  able  and  Tirtuons  men  of  the  Irish 
nation. 

Mr.  Dennis  Daly,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  large  fortune,  exquisite 
eloquence,  and  high  character,  together  with  Mr.  Grattan,  withdrew 
themselves  to  Dray  (  a  village  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis),  there  to 
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Sevend  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Legislature  on  the  distressed  and  dange- 
rous situation,  of  Ireland  \  but  every  such  effort  had  proved 
totally  abortive.  Although  the  critical  state  of  that  country 
had  been  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ,  and  ad^ 
dresses  had  been  voted  to  the  King  requesting  his  immediate 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ,  to  which  favorable  ans- 
vrers  had  been  returned  by  his  Majesty  5  and  though  the 
Irish  Commons  had  ako  framed  a  resolution^,  in  the  language 
of  more  than  common  expostulation;  yet  the  subject  passed 
away  firom  the  attention  of  the  Ministers,  add  even  this  session 
closed ,  affording  only  further  and  decided  proofs  of  their 
temporizing  duplicity. 

.  Vn.  Great  Britain  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  alarmed ,  to  be-  The  English 
come  just;  -^  she  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  that  the  Irish  P""**^*** 
people  were  competent  to  the  redress  of  their  own  grievances ;  wrongs  of  ire- 
and  shA  considered  the  warmth  of  their  public  declarations 
only  as  the  brilliant  flashes  of  a  temporary  patriotism. 

Her  ^otisnt  blinded  her  to  her  state  and  she  fancied  that 

deUberate  pnTateljf  on  the  most  effectual  meant  of  attaining  th^  joft  rights 
of  their  country ;  —  previous  confidential  communications  kad  taken  place 
between  them  and  Mr.  Perry,  then  Speah^  bf  the  House  of  Commons , 
who  reoommeo^kd  a  atrong  and  compreheaiive  amendment  to  the  address 
of  the  ensoiag  session,  as  the  fiipt  step  to  he  taken  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Grattan  drew  up  due  amendment  —  Mr.  Daly  another  —  and 
Mr.  Daly*s,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  formed  that  which  Mr.  Grattan 
moTcd  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  same  time'  similar  communications  had  taken  place  between 
Bfr.  Hnsaey  Burgh  and  Mr.  Henry  Flood ,  which  gave  rise  to  the  amend- 
ment mored  by  Mr.  Burgh. 

That  proposed  by  Mr.  Gratian  leaning  heavily  on  absentees,  the  friends 
of  that  body  did  not ,  from  the  complexion  of  the  House ,  wish  to  hazard 
any  dtviiioii  respecting  them ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  such  discussion , 
acceded  to  Mr.  Burgh's  amendment,  which  did  not  allude  to  absentees,  to 
avoid  Mr.  Grattan's  which  did;  —  and  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
attributed  the  unaccountable  unanimity  with  which  the  measure  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  —  and  the  extraordinary  secession  of  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, and  other  weighty  supporters  of  Administration. 
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the  aarae  revolution  which  had  confirmed  her  libertMt ,  hmi 
subjected  la  her  power  the  liberties  of  her  sbter ;  and  slill 
paramount  to  justice  and  to  policy ,  she  felt  too  proud  as  yel 
to  bend  her  attention  to  the  grievances  which  she  had  faoraalf 
inflicted. 

Some  powerful  friends  of  Ireland  at  length  b^;an  cealomlr 
to  espouse  her  interests.  The  good  Earl  Nugent , « wiioie 
memory  and  character  is  ^till  rerered  by  those  who  reeoUeel 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  that  country  in  1778,  made 
aa  effort  in  .the  British  Lords  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
distresses  of  Ireland  \  but  his  efforts  were  ineffeetnai.  The 
same  Nobleman  soOn  after  repeated  the  same  effort,  bat  kit 
weight  and  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  zeal  and  integrity^ 
His  motion  was  treated  with  an  unbecoming  supercilioaaiiesi 
by  Lord  North  — -  and  death  unfortunately  soon  after  deprived 
his  country  of*  one  of  it's  truest  friends  and  most  dignified 
and  honest  advocates.  ' 

Lord  Shei-     ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Shelbume ,  in  the  Lords  ,  and  the  Earl 

horne      and  of  Upper  Ossory ,  in  the  Gnnmons ,  also  proposed  strong 

^^poM  1^ resolutions  in  both  Houses,  declaratory  of  the  dangerous 

lations.         §(31^  of  that^ouutry '.  But  though  the  motion  was  well  timedi 

the  motives  of  the  noble  movers  did  not  proceed  from  the 

same  feeling  which  actuated  the  resident  inhabitants  of  Ire« 

land;  -^  neither  of  those  Noblemen  had  bden  habitual  friends 

■  The  following  resolation  was  moved,  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  ,  ia 
the  British  House  of  Lords ,  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1779  : 

*^  Resolved ,  That  it  is  highly  priminal  in  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  have 
neglected  taking  effectual  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  and  to  have  suffered  the  discontents  of  that  country  to  rife  to 
such  a  height,  as  evidently  to  endanger  the  constitutional  oonntdioB 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  md  to  create  new  embarrassments  to  the 
public  councils,  through  division  and  di£Qdence,  in  a  moment  when  Fcal 
unanimity,  grounded  upon  mutual  confidence  and  affection,  is  confessedly 
essential  to  Oxt  preservation  of  the  British  empire.  ** 

After  a  short  debate  ,  this  motion  was  rejected.  For  the  motion , 
37    Lords.   Against   it^  ^a. 
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to  ihefeneral  intierests  of  ihat  country  —  both  of  them  were 
total  absentees  —  they  possessed  lai^e  estates  in  Ireland ,  and 
trembled  for  their  properties  —  they  acted  in  general  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Government ,  and  wished  to  register  the  cidpa« 
bility  of  their  adversaries.  Their  motions  were ,  after  very 
sharp  debates  t  rejected  in  both  Houses,  and  IreUnd  became 
fully  and  finally  convinced  9  th^t  it  was  not  throogh  the 
occasional  exertion  of  Irish  emigrants,  in  a  foreign  Legislature, 
that  she  was  to  seek  for  the  recovery  of  her  rights,  and  c^Ue-* 
viation  of  her  miseries. 

Applications  to  the  Government  •—  petitions  to  the  Parlia- 
ment —  and  supplications  to  the  Crown  ,  had  all  been  tried 
in  vain  ^  neilker  the  bold  remonstrances  of  right ,  nor  the 
piercing  cries  of  necessity ,  could  reach  the  royal  ear ,  or 
penetrate  the  circle  of  Ministers  which  surrounded  the  British 
Throne ,  and  concealed  from  the  Irish  King  a  distinct  view  of 
bis  hiA  pec^e;  —  humble  and  pathetic  language  had  failed 
—  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  exhausted  by  unavailing  sup- 
plication -^  and  it  now  became  full  time  to  act  in  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Such  being  the  ascertained  disposition  of  the  whole  body    Hie    rrish 
of  the  people ,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  the  adoption  ^V^  ^^^^^' 
of  some  measure,  too  strong  to  be  despised  by  Ministers ,  and  Mrtit'snghts. 
too  moderate  to  be  dangerous  to  the  connection^  — delay 
might  now  terminate  all  the  hopes  of  Ireland  —  the  crisis 
might  pass  away  —  the  public  spirit  might  cool  — .and  the 
moment  so  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  might  be 
lost  for  ever.  Though  this  determination  quickly  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  people  still  acted  with 
that  deliberate  firmness ,  which ,  of  all  conduct ,  is  the  most 
fatal  to  apolitical  adversary,  and  adds  most  strength  and  cha- 
racter to  popular  proceedings. 

IX.  The  personages  who  then  led  Ireland  forward  to  her 
bloodless  victory ,  well  knew  the  inestimable  value  of  that 
prudent  principle;  they  were  men  of  great  abilities— profound 
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wisdom —  and  thai  effecliTe  patriotism,  which  conaideruiali* 
▼ily  it's  necessary  friend,  but  precipitation  it '»  moatdangecpH 
enmny.  They  instructed  the  people,  that  while  they  acted-wilh 
undeviating  firmness,  they  should  also  act  with  pmdeHtiil 
moderation  —  that  the  suspended  liberties  of  a  peo[de  irare 
most  likely  to  be  recovered  frdm  a  powerful  oppressor  ,  by  a 
determined  but  cool  and  progressive  perseverance  — ^  that  by 
deliberate  system  none  would  be  alarmed  -—wise  men  wmdd 
be  attended  to  — •  the  impetuous  be  restrained  -^  the  wm^w* 
ing  confirmed  -—  and  the  people  steadied  —  patriotism  aad 
confidence  would  grow  up  together ,  and  become  Biore  lali- 
mately  blended ,  and  the  whole  nation ,  without  alarm,,  be 
imperceptibly  led  to  one  common  centre  -~  and  become  oosib 
petent  to  achieve  the  strongest  measures ,  before  they  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  commenced  the  preparation  ibr 
them. 

They  were  instructed  that ,  on  the  other  hand ,  undigeslad 
and  impetuous  proceedings ,  if  not  successful,  by  the  fimt  ra- 
pidity of  their  execution  ,  in  general  defeat  their  own  olgect, 
and  rivet  the  chains  of  that  country  which  they  were  iiitttidei 
to  emancipate  —  that  it  is  more  practicable  to  advanee  on 
gradual  claims ,  than  recede  from  extravagant  determinatioos 
— -  and  that  the  inevitable  miseries  of  civil  war ,  however 
justifiable  upon  the  principles  and  precedent  of  constitmaoBsl 
resistance ,  established  at  the  revolution ,  should  be  the  last 
resource  even  of  an  enslaved  people  -—  and  that  thoo^  the 
Irish  were  armed ;  and  might  demand  concession ,  in  the  al- 
titude and  tone  ofx^onfidence ,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  give 
their  incipient  proceedings  the  weight  and  character  of  citixent, 
and  reserve  for  the  last  extremity  the  threat  of  soldiers;  — 
that  England ,  by  this  means ,  would  be  sufficiently  informed 
of  the  determination  of  Ireland ,  without  feeling  her  pride  too 
much  hurt,  to  propose  a  negociaiion ,  or  so  much  alarmed, 
as  to  prepare  for  resistance. 

This  discreet  reasoning  had  it's  full  e£fect  upon  the  gene- 
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nKl^df  did  mtioh ;  and  though*  the  eballitions  of  public  feeU 
in^  ooeasibnally  broke  forth  in  ardent  resolutions  of  the  Vo- 
lanlMf  associiafions  —  the  temperate  system  was  generally 
adopted  ^and  it  was  only  upon  fully  experiencing  it'a  final  fail- 
ure ^  that  the  exhilarating  shouts  of  an  embattled  people  were 
heard  reTcrberating  from  every  quarter  of  a  military  country. 

X.  'As  befeire  mentiDined ,  public  resolutions  neither  to  im- 
port, purehase,  or  consume  any  British  manufacture  or  com* 
modify  irhatef  er,  had  been  universally  but  peaceably  adopted 
throdghotfl  the  whole  island  —  a  measure  at  all  times  justifi- 
able by  any  people,  who  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  com- 
mtrte  aad  their  constitution  by  the  power  or  the  madiina- 
tions  •  of  an '  faundioiis  neighbour. 

Inundated  as  Ireland  had  been  with  every  species  of 
Brifttth  nanu&eture  ,  there  could  be  no  step  so  just  •—  so 
iMderate;  or  which  promised  so  many  beneficial  consequent 
ees  ,'  as  ttie  tetal  exclusion  from  the  Irish  markets  of  every 
comiliodity  #Mch  she  was  herself  competent  lo  manufacture, 
ordfiffcileh^  she  could  possibly  dispense  with  the  immediate 
eotisuftftpfiiMI.  However  ,  it  was  not  until  after  the  grievances 
of  Ireland  could  be  no  longer  endured  ,  and  she  found  that 
nothing  but  propositions ,  without  sufficient  latitude  to  be 
beneficii^  ,,or  s^epurily  to  be- permanent,  were  offered  for  her 
aeceplavce ;  4hat  these  resolutiom  became  almost  universal—- 
spread  themselves ,  like  a  rapid  iSame ,  throughout  every- 
viltage  of  the  island,  and  were  zealously  promoted  by  almost 
every  tqaividual  in  the  country*  At  length,  a  general  meeting 
was  eottveHed  by  the  High  Sheriffs  of  the  city. of  Dublin,  and 
resolutkmi  '-then    entered  into    by  the  whole  metropolis; 

'  THOLSEL,  DUBUN. 

jii  a  gmm^  fn^in0\  0/ the  Freemen  mnd  Freeholders  oftfie  City  of  Dublin ,  con- 
vened by  public  notice , 

W31iai|i  Jspes  and  John  Exshaw  High  Sheriffs',  in  the  chair , 

Tbs  kXkmmg  Reiolatians ,  amongsl  others ,  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 

*'  That  we  will  not,  from  the  date  hereof,  antil  the  grimineu  of  this 
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I^v.s4»^-  wliioh   liiMiny  confirmed  and  consaromated  that  judiciMs 

i,u  4  uv¥*»4  m.^^j4ui»^,  and  at  length  convinced  Great  Britain,  that  Ireland 

'l!*^"***  ^oukl  110  longer  sabmit  to  insult  and  domidalion ,  and  had 

4^miiii«>ncod  a  gradation  of  active  proceedings  ,  of  whicdh  the 

cliniix  might  ultimately,  though  unfortunately,  produce  a 

rupture  of  the  connection, 

Tlitiso  resolutions  were  enforced  with  rigor  and  sIrictneiB ; 
fow  men ,  however  their  interest  might  be  affected ,  would 
wantmily  risk  the  imputation  of  being  traitors  to  their  country, 
luid  oiiconnier  the  dangers  of  popular  retribution,  whicfh  wasi, 
ill  tome  few  instances,  actually  inflicted. 

The  nation  now  paused  for  a  moment ;  it  found  ittdf 
nreimred  to  commence  it's  great  work  of  constitutional  rege- 
neration ,  and  stood  steadily  and  firmly  watching  ^  with 
an  anxious  eye,  for  the  operation  of  this  first  overt  ad  ef 
determined  patriotism.  The  people  had  now  ascended  aa 
eminence ,  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  them  a  full  view  ef 
their  friends  and  of  their  enemies — they  had  peaceably  heirted 
the  first  standard ,  and  made  the  first  proclamation  of  liberty. 
A  mntaal  compact  of  the  citizen  to  support  the  soldier,  and 

comtity  tludl  be  rtmoped^  'directlj  or  indirectly  import  or  cansmmm  amx  of 
the  numofactares  of  Great  Britain  ;  nor  will  we  deal  with  any  merdmit ,  or 
ghop-keeper,  wbo  shall  ia^nrrt  wmkt  miuufactnres  y  and  diat  we  recownBend 
an  adoption  of  a  similar  agreenient  to  «tf  our  conntrynien  who  regasd  the 
cocnmerce  and  oonstitntion  of  this  ooontry. 

**  RetoWed  nnaninumsly.  That  we  highly  applaad  the  manly  mid 
tiatriotic  sentiments  of  the  several  corps  of  Merchants,  Iridependent 
Dobliny  IJberty,  and  Goldsmiths'  Volunteers ,  and  heartily  tiiank  thctoi 
for  their  demonstration  of  leal  and  ardoor  in  the  camse  of  their  ooontry  — « 
and  that  we  shall  ever  he  ready  to  join  with  them  in  defending  our  ligbti 
and  constitution ,  and  gladly  and  cheerfully  contribute  to  pbotbgx  them 
from  pBosBcuTiov  or  raasKCtrriov. 

Signed,  JOHN  EXSHAW,  Sheriff:** 

N.  B,  This  resoluiion  had  been  preceded  ,  some  months  before  ,  h\ 
similar  resolutions  in  Galway  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  bat  the  natiou 
could  not  be  considered  as  having  generally  adopted  those  sentimeirts  ,  till 
tliey  were  tanctioned  by  the  metropolis. 
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UieiokUer  to  defend  the  citizen  ^  formed  a  very  remarkable 
ioiliire  in  all  theilr  resolutions  —  and  :thoagh  the  military 
gfliociadona  had  not  (as  such)  yet  assumed  a  deliberatiTe  capa- 
eily «  it  was  obvious  that  their  discretion  alone  had  continued 
the  distinction —  and  that  though  they  spoke  by  two. tongues, 
there  was  in  fact  but  one  heart  amongst  the  people. 

This  bold  measure ,  however.it  may  have  been  eclipsed  by 
tliemore  striking  importance  of  events,  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  a  rapid  progression ,  yet  had  a  momentous  influence 
on  the  aubsequent  fate  and  policy  of  Ireland — and  must  be 
ccxBsidered  as  the  commencement  of  .that  interesting  course  of 
political  transactions,  which  suddenly  raised  her  to  the  highest 
pitdbi  of  national  pride  and  prosperity,  and  afterwards  hurled 
her  down  the  destructive  precipice  of  misery  and  degradation. 

-  The  Spirited  adoption  and  obstinate  adherence  of  the  Irish  Tbu  cir- 
pecqple  to  these  resolutions ,  now  flashed  as  a  new.  light  in  o^^f^^°|^ 
the  eyes  oftheBritJshAdministration.  The  powerofthe£nglish  €»>[»«•  o^  ^« 
statutes,- wUch. bound  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  was,  by  these 
resolntioiis,  almost  at  the  same  moment  denied  and  demo^ 
liahed ,  without  the  aid  of  arms ,  or  tumult  of  insurrection  -^ 
and  the  pride  and  power  of  Great  Britain  received  that  warn* 
•ing  blow ,  which  taught  her  what  she  had  reason  to  expect 
from  a  further  perseverance  in  her  favorite  syrtenL.  TheMi*- 
nistry  were  astonished —  the  arm  of  usurpation  ,. which  had 
80  long  wielded  alternately  the  sword  and  commanded  the 
ocrfEsr ,  fell  paralyzed  and  lifeless  by  the  side  of  the  usurpers. 
Bat  the  Ale  of  empires  is  governed  by  the  same  fttality  as  the 
chequered  life  of  individuals-,  and  thb  very  measure ,  which 
so  auspiciously  and  proudly  asserted ,  and  the  events  which 
aftermLrds  so.  completely  acquired  the  constitutional'independ- 
ence  and  commercial  freedom  of  Ireland,  will  be  found  the 
ulterior  pret^ice  for  revoking  those  great  acquirements.  En- 
gland, compelled  to  concede,  was  determined  to  jreclaim,  and 
from  the  first  hours  of  reluctant  ooncesiiooy  pursued  that  deep 
.  and  insidious  system,  which  will  be  fully  traced  and  developed! 
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in  the  ooarse  of  Irish  tnnsactioii8,and  wiU  be  fooiid 
cuoasly  actiTe ,  from  the  Gommercul  tariff  of  17849  thriNigli 
erery  stage  of  the  regency ,  and  the  rebellion  — -  to  tbe  con- 
pletion  of  that  measure  entitled  a  legislative  Union  between  4he 
two  countries.  -    • 

Rapid  pro.  XI.  The  Volontcer  associations  of  the  Metropolis  soon 
y^aaum.  perceived ,  that  however  numerous  iheir  force  and  extensive 
their  popularity,  it  required  some  strong  link  of  ooftneolian 
to  unite  military  bodies ,  so  entirely  distinct  and  independent 
of  each  other  —  who  acknowledged  no  superior  to  their  rts- 
pective-eommanders— -and  no  control  but  voluntary -lAe* 
dience. 

To  secure  their  unanimity,  perhaps  even  their  perma* 
nence ,  it  required  some  consolidating  authority,  vrhoie  weight 
migbt  restrain  vntbin  proper  limits  the  uncontrolled  spirits 
of  a  body,  assuming  the  double  capacity  of  a  soldier  and  "of  t 
citizm; 

Tbn  essential  object  could  only  be  attained  by  the  selee* 
tion  of  some  high  and  dignified  personage,  whose  rank -and 
character,  rising  beyond  the  reach  of  common  competition, 
might  unite  together,  under  one  common  chief,  that  diver* 
sity  of  views  and  oljjects  which  must  ever  distract  the  procee- 
dings of  detadied  associations. 

The  Volunteers  of  Dublin  saw  clearly,  that  military  bodies, 
however  laudable  their  views ,  must  be  more  than  commoidf 
subject  to  the  falKbility  of  human  institutions ;  and  .that  to 
have  the  effect  and  impetus  of  an  army,  they  most  siibflnt 
dMmselves  fully  to  it's  control  and  organization. 

They  did  not,  however,  long  hesitate  in  their  choioeofs 
commander  ;•— every  eye  seemed  to  turn,  by  general  inatiaot, 
on  William  Duke  of  Leinsler. — His  family,  from  the  easlisit 
periods ,  had  been  favorites  of  the  people  — *  he  had  himtstfi 
when*  Marquis  of  Kildare ,  been  the  popular  ropresentatife 
for  Dublin  —  he  was  the  only  Duke  of  Ireland — his  disposition 
and  his  address  combined  almost  every  quality  which  couM 
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eadmr  him  10  the  nalioiA.  Tbe  boAiosty  of  his  heart  might 
occmooaUy  mislead  the  accuracy  of  hiajiulgna^ent — huth^ 
always  in  tended  rif^i  ««-aDd  1m  political  errors  usually  sprung 
from  the  principle  of  moderation. 

'  This  aiadahle  NcMeifiaD  was  therefore  unanim^Hisly  elected ,    Extraordio- 
by  the  armed  bodies  of  the  metropolis ,  their  General,  and  hraoon'  \^d 
was  immediately  inyested  with  all  Uia  honors  of  so  high  a  si-  ^^  ]^t«|^ 
tualion.)  a  guaid  of  Volunteers  was  mounted  at  his  door-—  a 
body  guard  appointed  to  attend  him  on  public  oecaiions  ^^ 
and  Mitiliels  placed  on  his  box  when  be  honored  the  theatre ; 
—^  he  was  followed  with  acclamations  whenever  he  appeared; 
and  something,  approaching  to  regal  honors  attended  his  in« 
Testiture. ' 

This  was  the  first  measure  of  the  Volutoteera  towards  the 
foitnalfOD  of  a  regular  army ;  — -  it's  noYclty  and  splendor 
added  gr^tly  to  it's  importance  ^  and  led  the  way  to  the  sub^ 
sequent  appointments  which  soon  after  com{Jeted  their  01^- 
nitation.  Tb/e  mild  and  unassuming  disposition  of  the  Duke  , 
tending,  by  it's  example ,  to  restrain  the  over  zefl  of  an  armed 
and  inrilated  nation ,  did  not  contribute  much  to  increase 

■  A  whimtictl  cineanifljtaiice  took  place  on  tbit  octiMioa  9  which  ihowt 
the  fXUeme  crednUty  -with  which  trery  intelligeace  req>ectiDg  Irdtnd 
wss  t^^en  •wallowed  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  appointment  of  the  Duke,  as 
General  in  Chi^f,  was  celebrated  by  the  Volunteers  in  College-green ,  with 
great  •cleinnity.  Their  artillery  was  ordered  ont ,  and  a  yast  concourse  of 
people  wctoe  aaaembled.  —  The  Captain  of  a  Whitehaven  collier,  who  had 
jiHt  landed,  and  come  unexpectedly  to  the  spot,  on  enqniriog  the  reason 
of  such  rejoicing ,  was  jocularly  informed ,  diat  the  people  were  crowning 
the  Duke  King  of  Ireland.  He  waited  for  no  further  information  —  got 
back  with  all  expedition  to  his  vessel  in  the  bay ,  and  iMiiled  instantly  for 
Lirerpobl;  where  he  made  an  affidavit,  before  the  Mayor,  that  he' was 
profest,  aad  saw  the  Duke  of  Leinster  crowned  King  of  Ireland  the  pre- 
Cedii^g  day.  An  express  was  instantly  dispatched  jto  London  with  the  affi- 
davit to  the  British  Ministers  —  a  cabinet  council  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, to  deliberate  on  this  alarming  intelligence,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  reguhnr  nail  dissipated  their  consternation,  by  staling  the  real  causes  of 
the  rejoicing. 
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the  energy  of  their  proceedings,  and  at  no  distant  period  de- 
prived him,  for  a  moment,  of  a  portion  of  that  popularity  wiiidi 
his  conduct  (with  but  little  deviation)  entitled  him  to  y  down 
to  the  last  moments  of  his  existence. 

A  new  scene  now  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  Bridik 
Minister,  and  emharrassed,  to  an  unparalleled  decree  ,  every 
measure  of  the  Irish  administration.  —  A  regular  army,  com- 
posed  of  every  rank  of  spciety —  raised — armed —  and  diaei- 
plined  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  — -  independent  of  the 
Crown ,  and  unconnected  with  the  Government  —  disdaining 
all  authority  of  either  over  their  military  concerns  —  and , 
under  the  eye  of  the  Viceroy,  appointing  a  commander  in 
chief ,  and  avowing  the  determination  to  free  their  conntry; 
or  perish  in  its  rains  '  — >  the  standing  army  tame  spectetors 
of  this  extraordinary  spectacle —  and  almost  participating  the 
flame  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  extinguish ;  — the 
Gk>vernment9  irresolute,  and  shrinking  within  the  Castle « 
not  Only  tolerated ,  hut  even  affected  to  countenance  ,  this 
unparalleled  procedure.  The  new  commander  of  the  Volun- 
teers was  received  and  recognised  by  the  public  authorities , 
aud  the  regular  soldiery  at  length  involuntarily  paid  him  the 
same  military  attentions  as  their  own  commanders. 
Attemputo  But  though  the  G6vemment,  from  policy,  affected  to  bear 
MduMtkeVo- il^g  sight  with  compkceucy  and  patience,  they  reflected, 
with  the  deepest  solicitude ,  on  the  situation  of  the  country , 
and  secretly  made  every  effort  to  divide  or  weaken  the  mili- 
tary associations.  -^  Every  device  was  used  to  seduce  the  sol- 
dier from  his  officers ,  or  to  detach  the  most  popular  oflGloen 
from  the  command  of  the  soldiers.  The  one  was  offered  com- 
missions and  pay  from  the  Crown ,  the  other  ofSces  in  tfa6 
public  departments.  No  scheme  was  left  untried  —  no  means 
were  forgotten,  to  achieve  this  object-,  but  it  was  all  in  vain 

'  The  following  label  was  affixed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Volunteer  gmi* 
non  —  '*  J  Free  Trade  or—*^ 
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«—  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  thta  too  hi^b ,  and  their  pa- 
triotisiii  too  ardent^  to  adroit  of  such  negociation  —  and 
every  attempt  became  not  only  futile,  but  also  gave  m 
additional- strength  to  the  measures  and  declarations  of  the 
people. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duke  6f  Leinster  to  theeommand 
of  the  Yokmteers  of  the  metn^lis ,  vras  qui<5kly  followed  by 
that  of  other  district -generals  ;  and  the  organization  of  four 
provincial  armies  was  regularly  proceeded  on  ^  the  country 
genltemen  j  of  the  highest  consideration  and  largest  fortune , 
Tied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  promote  it ;  — *  many 
leading  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  individually 
active  in  promoting  the  common  object  —  and  from  single 
corps  were  soon  collected  county  regiments  and  provincial 
armies^  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  command  of  their  offi- 
cers ,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  thrir  properties  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  country. 

St31  y  however,  something  was  wanting  to  complele  their 
ot^nixation;  provincial  armies  had  been  formed  and  disci- 
plined, but  still  these  armies  were  independent  of  each  other 
— ^  there  was  no  general  head,  to  put  the  whole  in  motion  — 
no  individual  to  whom  all  would  own  obedience  -^  and  such 
an  appointment  seemed  indbpensably  essential,  to  secure 
their  co-operatipn. 

But  this  was  a  task  more  serious  and  more  difficult  than 
had  yet  occurred.  Where  could  be  found  the  man,  whose 
integrity  was  incorruptible — whose  wisdom  was  profound —• 
whose  courage  was  inviifcible  — >  yet  whose  moderation  was 
conspicuous,  and  whose  popularity  was  extensive? — Ireland 
eouM  not  boast  a  lOTashington ,  yet  so  -critical  was  her  situa- 
tion attfiat  moment,  that  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities 
seemed  to  be  requisite  in  the  person  to  whom  should  be  en- 
trusted the  guidance  of  eighty  thousand  patriot  soldiers.  Such 
si  personage  was  not  to  be  discovered  ^  and  it  was  only  left 
to  the  Vokintccrs  to  select  the  purest  character  of  that  duy, 
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and  leate  his  guidance  to  ihe  councils  less  of  the  concurring 
than  of  the  counteracting  qualities  of  the  inferior .  cooamaii^ 
dtrs. 
Eari  of  xn.  Puhlic  affairs  in  Ireland  now  began  to  wear  a  seiiooa 
and  alarming  aspect.  —  The  Leinster  army  appointed  tbo 
Earl  of  Charlemont  it's  commander  in  chief —  Uie  other-ar- 
mies proceeded  rapidly  in  their  organization.  Provincial  r%^ 
views  were  adof>ted  i  and  every  thing  assumed  the  appearaacn 
of  systematic  movement. 

The  elevation  of  Lord  Charlemont  to  that  high  command  9 
though  it  formed  a  more  decided  military  estahlishment  fior 
the  Volunteer  army,  was  prohably  the^  very  means  of  preserve 
ing  the  connection  between  the  two  countries;  7— had  the 
same  confidence  and  command  been  entrusted  to  a  more  ar- 
dent or  ambitious  character ,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
calculate  on  the  result  of  combining  an  intemperate  leader 
with  an  impatient  army;  —  but  the  moderation  of  Lord  Char? 
lamont  gave  a  tone  and  a  steadiness  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
people ,  which  might  otherwise  have  pointed  to  a  distinct  in- 
dependence.— His  character  had  long  preceded  his  elevation} 
—  in  the  North ,  his  influence  was  unlimited — and  thou|^ 
the  Southern  and  Western  Volunteers  had  not  as  yet  consoli- 
dated their  force  with  the  other  provinces ,  they  were  in  a 
high  stale  of  discipline  and  preparation,  and  soon  adopted 
the  same  principles ,  which  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont  had  now  diffused  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 
Bis  Qu-  From  the  first  moment  that  James  Earl  of  Charlemont  en^ 
harked  in  Irish  politics ,  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
moat  honest  and  dignified  personages  thatean  be  traced  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  history;  — the  love  of  bis  country  was  inter- 
woven with  his  ejustence — their  union  was  complete  — their 
separation  impossible  \  but  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  con- 
ducting class ,  and  his  wisdom  of  a  deliberative  nature  —  his 
mind  was  more  pure  than  vigorous  —  more  elegant  than 
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powMf 111  ^'aiid  liiii'««qpa€ity  seetnued  beltoflr«daplid'lD  eoHMiA 
in  pmoe ,:  than  to  coiQiiiaBid  ia  W«r/ 

Th^ui^  ika  wa»  qoI  devoid  of  Mibiliwi ,  aUd  was  proud  of 
his  popularity,  his  principles  were  c$dm ,  and  his  iltklenitieb: 
pre4oAin4nt9  -*?*  fQt  iDiM  flBanf  Bt  the  h4ad  of-iL  gimt srtny 
m  the  hfiurt  of  a  pen^rful  Jpeoj^  •*-iii.the  hand  of  an  injared 
]^atiQi>--*f  during  the  most  entlcaL  ^chai  that  a  kingdom  4rTei* 
eoq^erienoed  ^-*haQondiu}ted  the  Irish  nation  with  iaeKedibile 
teaqieniicei!-^  atidi  in^the  midst  of  tempeatStthe  flowed  en , 
in  an  nnruflGied  stream ,  fertilizing  the  plain  of  liberty,  and 
enlarging  the  channel  of  independence — hut  too  smooth  and 
too  gentle  to  turn  the  va^.i^aehintfy  of  revolution. 

His  view  of  political  objects,  though  always  honest  was 
freqttenllf  !avino9leoMSi9:-**ltaaU  objects  sOmHtimfi  ftppeaifed 
loo  important » 4od  grtat  oms  too  haaardous  v*^  thc«M^  hb 
would  tM  actually  temporize^  he  oould  be  seduoed  to  heai^ 
lata  -^letereA  wh^i^  his  decision,  was  found  wandering  from 
the  point  of  it's ,  destination ,  it  was  inrlELriably  discoverable 
that  discretion  was  the  seducer. 

Had  the  unwise  pertinaicity  of  England  penialed  in  her 
errors ,  and  plunged  his  country  into  more  active  cim^l* 
bis  mildneis  ^-^  his  constitution  —  and  his  love  of  order  -^ 
would  have  unadapted  him  to  the  vieisaitudes  of  civil  oc^mo- 
tion,  or  the  energetic  promptitude  of  military  tactics;  -—but 
fortunirtely  the  adoption  of  his  eouds^  rendered  his  sword 
unnecessary  *,  ^nd  by  the  selection  of  okie  man  ,  to  eombia  for 
the  liberties  of  Ireland. ,  he  raised  a  youthful  champion  Cor 
hisf  country,  whose  sling  soon  levelled  the  giant  of  usurpa* 
tiouy  and  he  wound  a  laurd  round  the  bust  of  the  ^keliviorer, 
which  will  remain  unfaded,  till  the  very  name  of  Ireland  shall 
be  eUitfflrated  from  amongst  nations. 

Hia  indaqiosition  to  the  extent  of  GaihoUc  liberty  •-«  nou- 
rished by.  the  prejudice  of  the  times —  was  diminished  by  the 
patriotism  of  .tht  people ;  —  the  Catholics  of  1780  prefer j^ed 
their  country  to  their  claims,  as  those  of  1800  preferred  their 
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olaiflw^o  dieir  oountry  -— and  amongst,  that  people  he  gained 
by  his  honesty  ,  what  he  lost  by  his  intolerance ,  and  lived 
just  bng  enough  to  experience  and  to  mourn  the  fidlibiliCy  of 
his  predictions* 

ijround  this  Nobleman  the  Irish  Volunteers  flocked  m 
acound  a  fortress  f  -—  the  standard  of  liberty  was  sai^ported 
by  his  character  —  the  unity  o(  the  Empire  was  protected  fcy 
hb  wisdom ;  and  as  if  Proyidence  had  attached  him  to  the 
destinies  of  Ireland ,  he  arose — be  flourished  —  and  he  annk 
with  his  country. 

CHAP.  V. 

Spirit  of  At     I*  1*^  British  Government  at  length  awakened  from  their 
iriih  and  hn-  slunibert «—  thctr  dreams  of  power  and  security  now  yanished 
the    Engii«h  hoforo  the  vicw  of  their  increasing  dangers;  —  a  reliance  on 
GoTonuDcot.  ^^^  omnipotence  of  English  power  —  at  all  times  diimerical 
•--^  would  now  haye  been  presumptuous ;  —  the  Irish  nation , 
to  whose  bravery  and  whose  blood  the  victories  and  conquali 
of  Britain  had  been  s6  eminently  indebted ,  now  called  impe- 
ratively for  their  own  rights ,  and  demanded  a  full  participa- 
tion of  that  constitution  ,  in  support  of  which  they  had  daily 
sacrificed  so  great  a  proporiion  of  their  treasure  and  their 
population. 

The  Irish  soldier  and  the  Irish  seaman  could  never  be  sup- 
posed to  remain  unfeeling  spectators,  whilst  their  own  coontrf 
was  struggling  for  it's  dearest  liberties,  or  become  the  merce- 
nary instruments  of  their  own  subjugation.  Even  their  indis- 
position to  the  British  service  would  have  reduced  the  anniei 
and  navy  to  debility ;  but  their  defections  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain ,  and  have  enabled  Irdand 
irresistibly  to  effect  her  total  independence.  The  bakmee  of 
Europe  was  likely  to  undergo  a  great  change;  -^  the  impro* 
vident  attachment  to  continental  politics  «-*  almost  exclusively 
engrossed  die  attention  of  England  ;  and  the  complctioii  of 
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a  Mercettary  league  witb-t  )ietty  potenlate  id  a  Gerinanic 
principalitf ,  wferior  eren  to  one  Irish  county  was  conaidered 
of  flMNre  importaiMe  by  the  British  Cabinet ,  than  all  the 
miseries ,  die  dangers ,  and  the  oppressions  of  Irdttkdk  Bat 
the  British  GoTornment  now  perceired  their  trror,  when  it 
Was  too  kte  to  temporize  —  and  that  arrogance ,  whidi,  for 
eentnries ,  had  hardly  condescended  to  hear  her  greaM ,  was 
n&if  started  into  attention. 

n.  AflBurs  now  approadied  fast  towards  a  crisb ;  the  free*  Prapmiioa 
dom  of  commerce  being  the  subject  most  fomiliar  and  oompre-  ^^  b<>>^^^' 
hensible  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  war  the  first  object  of  their 
solicitude.  —  ^*  A  free  Trade''  became  the  watchword  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  the  cry  of  the  Nation;  -—  the  Dublin  Volunteer 
Artillery  appeared  on  parade ,  commanded  by  James  Napper 
Tandy ,  with  labets^n  the  moudis  of  their  cannon  — -  ^^  jPree 
Trade  or  speedy  Rei^lution ;  —  placards  were  pasted  up  in 
erery  part  of  tiie  city,  to  the  same  effect,  until  the  determined 
proceedii^  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the'  people ,  connected 
with  the  ojperation  of  the  non-4mportation  agreements ,  left 
iio'furdierroom  for  ministerial  procrastination. 

The  British  AlGnister  now  became  alarmed ,  and  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  hb  political  intolerance ;  —  he  had 
no  passage  to  retreat  by  —  and  after  every  struggle  which 
circumstances  could  admit  of,  the  British  Cabinet  at  length 
tcame  to  a  resolution,  that  ^^  something  must  be  done  to 
tranquilize  Ireland.  "  The  King  "was  informed  of  their  deter- 
mination ,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  accede  to  it.  His  Majesty 
had  received  a  severe  shock ,  by  the  unexpected  events  of 
the  American  contest  -—  and  the  additional  mortification  of 
compulsory  concessions  to  Ireland ,  was  little  calculated  to 
tranquilize  his  feelings ;  however ,  absolute  necessity  required 
his'aicquiescence;  and  it  was  finally  determined  |  by  the 
executive  Power  of  Great  Britain ,  to  adopt  means ,  if  not 
altogethw  to  satisfy,  at  least  to  conciliate  and  to  conjcede 
considerably  to  Ireland. 
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From  tfiis  detennuiatiQii ,  the  a£Giin  in  the  Britiah  Empire 
hegeti  to  wear  a  new  aspect ;  —  the  day  waa  fast  afyroaffihwg 
wbeii  England »  for  the   first  time ,  must  coodeseead  Is 
aeknowledge  her  own  errors  ,  and ,  in  the  fisee  of  Eurii^,  le 
humble  bersdf  before  a  people ,  who  had ,  for  six  cenjUsrient 
been  the  slayes  of  her  power  rather  than  the  subjeelm  of 
heraffeetion. 
Lard  North*!      Lord  North  had  now  a  more  diffionlt  task  to  perform  tkan 
E^arrtM- 1^  ^^  g^^  oohoeived  *^  to  recant  his  avowed  prinoiplea  -»*  to 
hnmUe  the  pride  of  his  own  eountry ,  and  submit  to  the 
justice  of  another  -r-*-  and^ibove  all ,  to  justify  his  own  eon* 
doct  y  which  had  redu^  both  countries  to  that  state  which 
required  :tbose  concessions  :  •-*  an  awful  lesson  to  all  Gof^en- 
ments  ^  how  cantionsly  they  should  arrogate  to  thenatebii 
a  dominion  ^of  whioh  the  basis  was  power  and  the  aiiper- 
struotore  injustice.    *    . 
King*a  con.     IQ.  Bttt  all  subterfugo  bad  ended ,  and  on  the  ^4^  of  No* 
spe^h^l^the  vember  1 7 8a  ^  his  Majesty  ascended  the  throne » tapraclaim 
coiueqiieDt  )^\^  ^^  Substantial  act  of  grace  to  the  Iri^  nation  -—  mod  to 

proceedings.  , 

call  the  immediate  attention  of  his  British  Parliament  to  ths 


utuation   of  that  country  -  *  -^  but  his  Majesty  obvionsiy 

'  That  elauM  of  hii  Bllsjefty'#  speech ,  which  related  to  Ireland  p  laa  as 
follows  : 

**  In  the  midst  of  my  care  and  solidtade  for  the  ta/etjr  add  wdfinre  of 
**  THIS  country  y  I  have  inolboca  inattentive  to  the  state  of  my  loymimd 
^^fiudifid  kiofdom  of  IrfJaiid.  I  faa?e  (in  consequence  of  your  iMtdmaesi 
'*  presented  to  rae  in  th^  l^t  sesiion  ]  ordered  such  papers  to  be  ooUected 
*'  and  laid  before  youy  as  may  assist  your  deliberations  on  this  impoctait 
*'  business ;  and  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  consider  what  FUBTHBm  bcuefts 
^  and  adTantaget  may  be  taiended  to  that  kingdom ,  by  soch  regnlatioai 
^  and  soch  methods^  as  may  most  effectually  promote  the  cov now  aHpengjik, 
**  wealth ,  and  interest  of  AtL  my  dominions.  ** 

This  was  quicUy  followed  op  by  resolutions  —  giving  the  lie  direct  to 
King  William,  and  to  the  assertions  of  their  own  ancestors  —  mmI  by 
passing  hilts  9  distinctly  repealing  all  the  acts  which  their  predecesMMTS  htd 
declared  absolutely  essmiitd-  to  secure  the  prosperiif  of  Engtaoil  from  d» 
dangerous  mduttrj  of  the  Irish. 


.1,'   II 
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tn^Maled^  i^l  jhii-AAtcuiilidii!  to  IMabd  was  stttactod  l>^a 
eoMidei1itioiiifor>ilM'8ifiBtf  of  GMst  Britain.  4i.«kiid^^M  ibe 
bcMfilt  I»b0  estaidfidlto  Irdnd  'riioabl  li^  •%  rack.M 
unmU  te  far  the.  coniaon  tatereil^  not  of  Ii«laU\i3b9trtct*' 
odlf  vkilitf  otf  Jiis.4oaiinioDt>rpHiind  liy  that  torf -aot^f 

rtBiMadii^|.lrtfcalaadir  h» -^irti^ally  nMtrtfol,  thetepreafcacy  at 
the  British  Parliament.  :    4  ri's.-^.- 

^Tbia  >ipa0ch  was  inttedinitely  attended  to  by  the  British 
PncliMaani;.i^the  OppoaitiDn  received  it  as  a  triumph'-oife^ 
the  MiaififWi  and  gladly  acceded  to  a  jdeclaratien  .;whieh 
prMU&BMd  .thi  inhecility  a»d  miepftndnct  of  the  OArael^-  •^ 
An  actual  insurrection  in  Ireland  •«**.  the  certain- ooniequeiioe 
of  tocher  JMftienltoii  ^^  would  Jbave  certainly  de|Mrivad*^ihe  ^ 
Minuter  bf  his  'Slalita^  and  pm^iapB  eTentuafly  of  his 
hoadfc.)<«N*:  .   ■•  ..•'*...- 

.  A  CNMoideucfe  of  eventsvthua  ^unit^d  two  hosdteintereslaiii 
one  honest  ohject;  and  Ireland  was  destined  to  reoeivu,  throu^ 
thoaiiJiillf  1  ef  oiie  parly ,  end  tho  terror  of  anotheis  those 
<j|^  )i»hiohlihfe:  hlid  ao  lonf^  .'in  ;vain  isoUcited  from  thei^ 

j«rti«h.'M ./.."^ . ', '  ••''..V.-.: 

'r  Tehialapieifli  Ipas  iaimediatBlyioUowed  hy  the  uiea3gtire^  ro«> 
ooMoamided  kj  kis  MajiEvity  •>--  andlho  adine  Pariiaaient  wUeh 
bad  sof  #epealedly  withheld  i^  just!ri|Bhls  of  iipatand  jiubw 
tlMU^,t]ftty  oouU  not  too  faaolily  accede  tohcrdiiilMis;  and 
kmiiif  Hidny.was  onftitted,  till  ikeiptoposedurran^ihenl  was 
IMTOceeded on.  *  .  .   ^..  .    ■. 

Messages  were  sent  over  to  Ireland ,  to  announce  the  happy 
Itiditfgs  tb  the  people —- and  emi^rieis  were  dispersed  over 
eVe^.{>art  of  the  kingdom ,  to  14iiao«^  j^ie  l{ber^lity  fuidju^iy 
.iicjia  of  Qr^%  Britwi.  .  •  ,m  • .       ..  '• .  . .  r  -  .t.  ■  ■ 

N^ J¥.  The  Minister,  however,  justly  suspecting,  that  sb   D^^g^ 
soon  a^-tiie  paroxysms  of  Irish  gratitude,  for  tbisuhaccUst6m-  Minuten. 

*  TheBrititfa  FMrliaroentaitt  the  ft6ih  of  ll»v«iiibef,aiidtli«-finrtbfll)B  of 
cfmoession  receiTed  the  Royal  astent  the  sist  December. 
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ed  eondeaceittioD  ,  tkouUi  snbiide,  and  gite  way  to  c«lm 
raflecUon,  that  nation  cooU  not  a^oid  perceiTUig ,  that  uatil 
tkeir  constUution  became  independent ,  and  the  usurpaikm 
of,EngUmd  should  he  akogelher  acknowledged ,  them  hr 
▼oan  could  hate  no  stability,  and  might  be  revoked  ,  at  a 
more  fiiTorable- ofqportnnity ,  by  the  same  amthority'wMch 
originally  conceded  them.    . 

To  obfiate  these  feelings,  the  Minister  coutinned  the 
Committee  on  Irish  affairs  open  from  time  to  time  ,'now  and 
then  paising  a  resolution  in  favor  of  that  country,  i^d  thw 
endeavouring  to  wear  out  the  sewon ,  which  he ,  na  doubt , 
intended. should  terminate  his  fkvors. 
The  peopU  The  whole  Nation  at  length  perceived  the  duplicity  of  pro- 
^^^^"^^  ceeding  which,  while  they  purported  to  extend  benefits  to 
Irelaiid ,  asserted  the  paramount  authority  of  Great  Britain — 
and  converted  it's  acts  of  concession  into  declaratory  statutes 
of  it's  own  supremacf. 

Reasoning  of  this  nature  soon  made  a  deep  impression  en 
the  public  mind : —  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
kinjpiom ,  to  declare  the  national  feeling  on  this  important 
subject;  —  fourteen  counties  at  once  avowed  their  determi- 
nation to  tear  down  Aese  barriers  which  excluded  them  fireoi 
a  full  partiqipatien  of  the  British  constitution,  and- to  esta* 
blish,  at  the  risque  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Iridi  Legislature ,  beyon  dthe  power  of  Britiib 
re-assumption.  ' 


'  At  the  genius  and  dUpoiition  of  a  people  are  often  difcoTerahle  ,  ma 
only  by  UiYial  bat  lodicroos  curcnnntanccs ,  so  their  mational  poetry  and 
mmic  hare  a  Tery  considerable  effect  in  ronsing  the  ipirit ,  and  discloaing 
the  character.  At  this  period  the  press  teemed  with  pnblioations  of  eTCi7 
qnali^i  in  prose  and  Tersf «  on  the  subject  of  fresh  grierances.  A  aiania 
froan  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  that  day,  shows  the  pointed  humour  and 
whnnsical  lightness  which  characterize  that  people  even  upon  the  most 
important  sobjects. 

In  alluding  to  the  Irish  b^ing  depriTed  of  the  woollen  trade  hy  Emgland 
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This  tpiril  and  Ihk  determination  spread  themteWea  xini- 
>rersaUy  amon^  the  people ;  -^  the  ory  of  ^^  Free  Trade"  was 
iunr  accompanied  with  that  oi^^.Free  Parliament, ''  — •  and 
that  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  so  effectoally  asserted 
the  commerce  of  Irehind ,  now  arose  with  douhle  Tigonr  to 
«asert  it's  constitution. 

V.  The  Vohmteer  army,  in  the  mean  time ,  rapidly  adTan-  Toiuueer 
csed  in  duKupline  and  numbers  c  —  tlie  success  which  had  at-  j|^^!^If ''"° 
tended  this  first  effort-of  their  steadiness ,  acted  as  a  powiBrful 
incitement  to  the  continuation  of  their  exertidn ;  they  fell , 
with  ezultatMm,  that  at  the  yery  time  tfiey  were  inarms , 
without  the.  authority  of  the  Crown ,  or  control  of  their  So- 
vereign.,faiaBlajesfty  y  from  his.  throne,  condescended  to  pass 
unqualified  «ulogiums'on  t&e  loyalty  andfidetitj  of  the  peo^ 
pie  "r^  esprssffotts ,  which ,  if  considered  with  rdbrence  to 
'the  King ,  .werelgracious —  but  with  reference  to  the  Govem- 
jiient  9  whidi  fwaed  them,  were  clearly  intended  as  an  ano- 
dyne to  lull  that  spirit  which  durst  not  be  encountered* 

Provinoklienews  of  theVolmftteer  armies  were  new  adopt- 
ed, and  a.moreireguiar  staff  appointed  to  the  general  Offi- 
•cers ;  -<»-  hew  trains  of  artillery  were  formed  —  that  of  Belfast 
.was  hronght  to  considerable  perfection.  Earl  X^harlemont  was 
odled  on  to  review  the  Northern  army;  on  his  tour  lie  was 

•      :  ^  ■  - 

—  aod  the  mifittiy  MiociAtioiis  of  f velinid  to  sMcrt-her  liberties  —  the 
tftooMnMUthiis: 

«« Wujteaot  ilboly    - 

'*  Wb0B  the  too^  of  dur  fiipoly 

*'  To  lemve  m  to  much  of  the 

Uatker,fhelemtker? 
**  l(iie*fr  eatorad  htr  put, 

.    **  M^otild  draw  a  whole  niation 

'  Tooftram,  TOOi!ritii.  *'. 

^llAKe '  words  treH; '  adapted  to  a  popular  air,  and  became  a  faToritc 
flaardi  of  ibe  Voloateers^  and  a  piatribtic^ng  amongst' the  peHMnliy 
ih^tagUfUl  the  kiagibm;  1 :      . 


I'.. 
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attended  bfmiiiyperfonB  of  AliehisHestiiste^^ 
auk  bed  all  the  appeoranoci^of  miKfafy;  digniitf  and' 
ia^ioFtaDce.  HJaLordahip  retilmiad  to  wt^wm^^im  iM\ 
eorpa in  DtaUbi*'  HiB-ahMeHoaaips  ampenmi  el  tkeltfgWt 
ehancter  and  oE  tUe'fint^abilitf  •  ^^Bamf  Tdvertofr  vHmmI^ 
Burgh  (both  of  whom  were  afterwards  Chief- §arota# dT^lfti 
EfluduqaiiB), aQdMr«.Grattaii,  wereon  bi^sttlf/  .  i  *      *' 

.  TU  Vbtaiiteer  army  hid  acquired  llife  dtfciplifte  timk^  fll^ 
cient  feree^  indat  that  period  anncNibted  tO'  ahette  eig^t} 
thiMl8and^  soldiero  4  ready  foraotnal  wnrioe«^-^dedkliyi|he 
zeal^  the  prayera, aed  the ce^peratioa,  ef-iiewrtf -tye  eriilltie! 
unarmed  inhabitants.    .  i-  .      ......  i ,.  f\    »  -'...«« 

:  The  Britkh  Gorer omeot  >  1  which  had  Ttiidy  np(MMd<lHl 
eni^kighr  had  been  done  il^'not  to  satisfy  y  atleast  n^iBA^iiit'  15 
^Bsnnile  Ihe  Insb  pieepb^  miw  perceived  bo!W  ill  ibqy^bad  eair 
eidated>en;tlie diaraoter.'of tfnu  nation^  and fdr,niiir)pidli 
and  djjappnhifient ,.  the  fntihty  ofth^irderigiiff^aiiAth^lbe- 
bleneii Af  tlieir nntlyDtily . ' .  :-   1  '-^    ^  -    *'   •n*^* 

ISiedikvuineftheJ^liniilsr  wasdif&ndtmddissrassihs; 
-^(«nf  effort  tef  Bcdiieei  ShejVoliiateers  would  tore-nMsedlM- 
nny  Mtomptf  to  ^hqie  .thena  weald  hut  .tpflaie  and  to  fMMt 
ihtm  wwpid  laur  e  i>^ni  intpesMble  -i»^  distractied  v  iheidBwy, 
by  evtnfuqiecito  tif  eodinrrassiiient ,  he  suffered  ihinlihhiha 
tionto'pursue  it's  course  without  direct  opposition,  and  trusted 
tq  the  chance  ^f,  events  f9rtbe  preservatim  ef  the  Etofiiie. 

Grave  and  most  important  circumstances ,  no#  opened  to 
the  public  view ,  and  imperatively  eonei»red  to  put  the  -con- 
stitutional claims  of  Ireland  directly  in  issue'with  the  British 
Legislature. 
MatioyBUl.  The  army  in  Ireland  bad  been  under  the  regulations  uf  a 
British  statute;  and  th)e  hereditary. r^Veiiue  of  the  Crown, 
with  the  aid  of.9  perpetual. mutiny  bill,  enabled  the  British 
Government  to  command  at  all  times.a  standing  army  lut  il[re- 
land,  without  the  authority  or  thq  control  otixfs  Parliament. 
This  unconstitutional  power,  hithertoalmost  unnetieedih 
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IreliBd ,  new  that  iht  prtncipUB  (tf  liberty  haiA  been  dissemi- 
naled  amongst  the  people ,  and  that  an  independeQt  an&y  of 
Iriihflien  bad  been  orgaaked ,  became  a  subject  of  geatral 
jjanatiifticlkm*  ^-r  Sonie  patriotic  Magistrate^  determined 
lonak*  a  slaBd  upon  *that  point ,  and  to  bring  tbe  legaliiy  of 
Bckiab  fllM^tea  ,*  aa  .operating  ift  Ireland  i  into  issue  , t  tbrough 
tbe  mediMa  of  .tbeir  own  cofiduct ,  in  refusii^g  to  obey 
tkin^. 

To  eiSeet  Aaa  measHi^  tbay  idetera^iaed  to  resist  tbe  aiitbo- 
rity  of  tbe  Britifib  mutiny  aet,  and  by  refusing;  to  billet  sol- 
diega»  und#rih»tMroyisioDSof  thatstatHe,  soliieited  eomylaints 
af^at  Amusdvesy.  for  the  parppse  of. trying  tbe  que^n.  * 

Thia  ineaaare*woirid  at  once  b^^e  put  Ireland  and  tbe 
maarfmUm'^  .G«eal  Britaim  ipi  direct  issue ) -^but  tbe  Irish 
ludgMr  ««na  then  dependent  upon  the  Growa^rT-  they  bold 
thrir  bttcoa  during  pleusure  only^  — Jpdges  might  differ 
with  the- Juiias-^4ho  People  with  botb  \  r^  and  tbe  refult  of  a 
trial eCaudiaqoesticm  ^  in  such  a  wajt. was  omsidered by  all 
parlaear  ai  Ivia  preearious ,.  t^  haaard  the  ezperiiueut. 

•Tl»  oaijeea  of  independence  however  proceeded  with  irre* 
siMibfe imiietueflity ^  a  genetal  feeUng  arose  that  acrisis  was 
tMt  appjuJQliili ,  when  the  true  principtes  oflfae  Irish  .^our 
atuunoa  maatbe  decisively  4etefimned. 

Though  the  regular  forces  and  the  voluntew  araty  were 
<ttdmiiieal  amicable  terms  i  yet  jeakwies  might  eventuaUy  be 
wiiif wed  into  a  breach,  pregnant  with  the  moat^  disastrous 
Gon8e(|Bences.  —  This  waaau  extremity  the  Viceroy  determinr 
«d  to  arveid^  and*  oiders  were  issued  to  tbe  army  ^  to -show 
every  possible  mark  of  respect  to  the  Volunteers  *,  their  officers 
received  the  usual  military  salute  from  the  ipegulair  soUiers , 
and  at  tbe  request  of  the  volunteers  a  few  troops  of  cavalry 
were  ofdeted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  |p  assist  in  keeping  tbe 
Volunteer  lines  at  a  review  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  But  an 
aecideutal  cireumstance  some  time  4kfterwards  o^cf rred , 
which  showed  the  necessity  of  cultivating  that  cordiality,  on 
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Sa  hise  and  fall 

the  continualion  of  which  the  tranqaility  of  the  natiim  90 


'VI.  Lieutenant  Doyne,  of  the  second  regiment  of  Hone, 
marching  to  relieve  the  guards  in  Dnhlin  Castle,  at  the 


^^s*'*' of  die  caTalrj,  came  accidentally,  on  Essex  Bndge,  diroclly 
at  right  angh»  with  a  line  of  Volunteer  infantry,  coounalidM 
by  Lord  Altamont.  An  instant  embarrassment  took  plioe—- 
one  party  must  halt,  or  the  other  could  not  pass  —  neitlMr 
would  rteede  —  etiquette  seemed  likely  to  get  the  better  of 
prudence  —  the  cavalry  advanced  —  the  Volunteers  eonli- 
nued  their  pi  ogress « till  they  were  nearly  in  contact  < — never 
did  a  more  critical  moment  exist  in  Ireland.  — «Ifad  one  dbop 
of  blood  been  shed ,  through  the  impetuosity  of  either  oOh 
cer,  even  in  that  silly  question  of -precedence ,  the  Iridi  ¥0- 
hiuieers  wouM  hare  beat  to  arms,  from  north  to  aonlk,  in 
erery  pari  of  the  kingdom  —  and  British  eonnectioa  wuuii 
cerlidnly  have  been  shaken  to  it's  very  foundation. 

As  the  cavalry  advanced ,  Lord  Altamont  commanded  kii 
corps  to  continue  their  Hiarch ,  and  incline  their  hayoneHi, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  defend  their  line. — The  cavalry  ollieer, 
wisely  reflecting,  that  by  the  pause  even  of  a  single  nHMmeal, 
every  possibility  of  disagreement  would  be  obviated ,  hakad 
his  men  for  an  instant  —  the  Volunteers  passed  on  — and  dn 
affair  ended  without  further  difficultr. 

This  circumstance,-  however  trivial «  was  quickly  iTnuli 
ted ,  and  increased  the  public  clamour.  —  Resolutions  were 
entered  into  by  almost  every  military  corps ,  and  every  cor- 
porate body^  that  they  would  no  longer  obey  any  laws  ,  save 
those  enacted  by  the  Ring«  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland; 
and  this  spirit  gradually  embraced  the  whole  population  ,  tS 
at  length  it  ended  in  the  celdirated  resolutions  of  Dni^an- 
non ,  which  established  the  short  lived  independence  of  that 
nation. 

Vn.  VVilliam  Duke  of  Leinsler  had  long  been  the  favonriie 
and  the  patron  of  the  Irish  people,  and  never  did  the  phymo- 
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gnooHSl  enjoy  a  more  fortunate  dlacidation  of  his  science :  — 
the  softeness  of  philanthropy  — -  the  placidity  of  temper  — 
the  openness  of  sincerity —the  sympathy  of  friendship  *—  and 
the  ease  <^  integrity  —  stamped  corresponding  impre9sions 
on  his  artless  countenance,  and  left  but  little  to  conjecture, 
as  to  the  composition  of  his  character. 

His  derated  rank  and  extensive  connections  gave  him  a 
pannnoant  leadinlrish  polities,  which  his  naked  talents  would 
not  otherwise,  have  jtistified;  -^  though  his  capacity  was 
respectable,  it  was  not  brilliant,  and  his  abilities  were  not 
adapted  to  'the  highest  class  of  political  pre-*eminence.  '  On 
public  subjects, ^his  conduct  sometimes  wanted  energy^  and 
his  pursuits  perseverance ;  in  seme  points  he  was  weak  *,  and 
in  some  instances  erroneous  —  but  in  all  he  was  honest ;  — 
from  the  day  of  his  maturity  to  the  momctnt  of  his  dissolution, 
he  was  the  undeviating  friend,  of  the  Irish  Nation  —  he  con- 
sidered it's  interests  and  his  own  indissolubly  connected  -»- 
aUve  to  the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  th»  people ,  his  feel- 
ing heart  participated  in  their  misfortunes-,  and  felt  the 
smart  of  ev^ry  lash  which  the  scourge  of  power  inflicted  on 
his  country  a  —  As  a  soldier,  and  as  a  patriot ,  he*  performed 
his  duties ;  and  in  his  plain  and  honorable  disposition ,  was 
found  collected  a  happy  specimen-  of  those  qualities  which 
best'compose  the  character  of  an  Irish  Gentleman. 

Ho  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  promoting  the  forma- 
tion and  Discipline  of  the  Volunteer  associations^  he  raised 
many  corps  and  commanded  the  Dublin  Army.  The  ancient 
celebrity  of  his  family  — the  vast  extent  of  his  possessions— 
and  his  affability  in  private  intercourse ,  co-operated  with  his 
own  popularity  in  extending  his  influence  —  and  few  persons 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  general  and  merited  influence  amongst 
the  Irish  people. 

'  Tbe  poUtiQftl  abilities  of  his  Grace  were  likened ,  by  a  Gentlemau  of 
great  public  talent,  to  <*  a  fair  fertile  field,  iivithont  either  a  weed  or  a 
ii'ii^flowM'init.'* 
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Tlielrisli  Catholics,  at  ihis  period ,  were  biikJi  allMiied 
to  ihe  Geraldines ,  and  pursued  a  conduct  $o  meritoripot, 
that  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  that  body  ackoowledgBA 
the  uncommon  merit  of  their  conduct ;  —  their  open  frieadi 
multiplied  — •  their  secret  enemies  diminished  —  and  tliif 
gradually  worked  themselves  into  the  &vor  and  coofidaim 
of  thfir  Protestant  countrymen  —  though  loaded  with  aefere 
restrictions — though  put  out  of  Jthe  pale  of  the  Britiah  nnatti 
tution  -^  and  groaning  under  the  most  cruel  and  luyaal  a^ 
pression  —  they  were  active  and  patriotic  —  they  for§ol  ihc 
tyranny  under-which  they  groaned — and  only  felt  Ihe  olMim 
which  fpttered  and  oppres9ed  their  country  \  -^  a  gemenl 
union*of  all  sects  seemedto be  cementing  —  the aaiaopitf  of 
ages  ^as  sinking  into  oblivion  —  and  it  was  reserred  for  the 
incendiaries  af  a  later  period  to  revive  that  harbaroaa  IM^ 
tarial  discord -r^a  wei^n.,  without  which  the  Biilish  Go- 
vernment would  have  ever  found  Ireland  too  proud  fiv  ik 
influence  of  power,  and  too  strong  for  the  graap  of  jip* 

negation.    : 
The  doctrine  of  pure  democracy  was  then  bat  a  ^mk 

exotic ,  to  which  the  heat  of  civil  war  in  America  had  9TC1 
the  principle  of  vegetation.  —  In  Ireland ,  it  was  uooaqgeaial 
to  the  minds,  and  unadapted  to  the  character  of  the  people; 
and  during  the  whole  progress  of  those  events,  which  preceded 
the  attainment  of  Irish  independence ,  it'sj>rogress  was  only 
observable  in  the  intimate  association  of  the  distant  ranks  ii 
military  bodies  —  and  the  idea  of  revolution  never  exleadfid 
further,  than  to  attain  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  fi»e 
Parliament ,  apd  to  remove  for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  tk 
British  Government  over  the  Crown  of  Ireland. 
inioieruMe  Mil*  Notwithstanding  all  these  occurrences ,  the  Briliib 
»rBB9biia.  people,  in  their  nature  jealous  and  egotistical,  still  reniaiafl4 
obstinately  blind  to  the  true  state  of  Ireland  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  independence ,  under  a  resident  Monarch  and 
an  unfettered  Parliament  — they  felt  interested  only  in  their 
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own  a^andizemenl — their  ilolicitudc  extended  solely  to  their 
own  concerns— and  without  reflecting  that  the  same  advantages 
which  they'  so  liherally  possessed  ,  were  denied  to  Ireland, 
they  attrihute^  the  uneasiness  of  that  nation  rather  to  innate 
principles  of-  disaffection ,  than  the  natural  result  of  mi^ry 
and  ofppfessioh. 

Every  eleinent  of  a  free  constitution  had  been  torn  away 
by  the  rough  hand  of  a  foreign  Legislature —  enacting  laws, 
to  'which  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  were  utter 
strangers.  Tet ,  this  usurpation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
dietuili  of  a  British  Judge ,  who  added  to  his  reputation  j  by 
gtyiDg  an  unqualified  opinion  for  Irish  slavery  ' . 

IX.miesalariesof  the  Judges  of  Ireland  were  then  barely  suf-         Further 
ficient  to  keep  them  above  want  —  and  they  held  their  offices  ireuLd!^^'  ^ 


only  ddringthe  will  of  the  British  Minister — who  might  remov« 
them  hX  hit  pleasure ; -^  all  Irish  justice,  therefore  ,  was  at 
his-control.*^*  In  all  questions  between  the  Crown  and  the 
People ,  the  purity  of  the  Judge  was  consequently  suspected ; 
< —  if  he  could  not  be  corrupted  ,  he  might  be  cashiered 
-^-^ihe  dignity  -of  his  office  was  lost  in  his  dependance 
***  and  h%  was  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of.  poverty  or 
didionor )  n6r  was  this  grievance  Lessened  ,  by  many  of  the 
Judges  being  sent  over  from  England ,  prejudiced  against  the 
Irish ,  aihd  unaoqiiainted  with  their  customs. 

The  Irish  Parliament ,  at  this  period ,  met  but  once  in  two 
years  ^  wod  in  the  British  Attorney  General  was  vested  the 

'  It  if  paiirfal  to  see  a  British  Judge  and  Gommentator  —  whose  duty 
it  was  at  leasl  to  respect  the  ^ital  principles  of  that  constitution  under 
-which  he  acted  —  Riving  a  decisive  opinion  for  '*  legislation  without 
represetUaHi^ ,  '*  —  and ,  in  the  case  of  Ireland ,  condemning  that  sentinel , 
by  ^di#  vigUmce  atone  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of 
£agiiskmem  tie  pvotected. 

His  zeal  tosvppert  this  arhitrary  principle  over  Ireland,  bliuded  him  to 
it's  operation  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  disentitled  him  rather  to  the 
character  of  %  constitutional  lawyer,  and  stamped  him  with  that  of  a 
wiiaefllbiie  fttateankin. 
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superintendence  of  their  proceedings  -—  and  the  British  Priry 
G>ancil  the  alteration  and  rejection  of  their  statutes;  and  tk 
declination  ,  or  ruin ,  of  her  commerce  was  at  least  a  maHer 
of  indifference ,  if  nc^  of  triumph ,  to  the  British  mono- 
polists. 

These  grievances  —  in  thehiselves  almost  iotoleimbla  — 
were  greatly  aggravated  hy  the  ahuses  which  had  heen  oraep- 
ing  into  the  executiye  and  legislative  department  of  the 
British  Government,  and  infected  every  proceeding  adopted 
as  to  Ireland. 

X.  However,  the  British  Government  found  that  reaisltoce 
PariUment.    ^^  ^^^  bccomc  ifupossihlc ,  and  some.thing  more  muit  k 
done.  —  The  Irish  Viceroy ,  therefore ,  was  instructed  to  act 
according  to  the  hest  of  his  judgment.  Accordingly^  on. the 
9tK;of  October,  1781,  he,  for  the  first  time ,  met  the  Iridi 
Parliament ,  with  a  speech  from  the  throne  \  which  ,  thou^ 
received  with  great  cordiality  hy  the  House,  upon  m  otoie 
investigation,  appears  a  composition  of  the  most  Jesoiticil 
sophistry  :  —  it  complimented  the  country  on  a  prosperity 
which  it  never  enjoyed  —  expressed  a  solicitude  for  it's  inte- 
rest, which  was  never  experienced  —  and  promised  fatore 
favours ,  which  were  never  intended  to  he  conceded  -—  and 
was  mingled ,  at  the  same  time ,  with  recommendations  the 
most  vague ,  and  observations  the  most  frivolous.  The  gooi 
temper  of  the  House ,  however ,  was  so  excited  by  the  rardiil 
assurances  it  contained  ,  it  was  received  with  general  appro- 
bation —  and  Mr.  John  O'Neill ,  of  Shane's  Castle,  the  first 
Commoner  of  Ireland ,  was  very  wisely  prevailed  upon ,  by 
the  Secretary,  to  move  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty, 
for  this  gracious  communication  of  hb  minister  -^  with  t 
view  that  the  weight  and  character  of  this  gentleman  mig^t 
excite  that  unanimity,  at  the  present  crisis  so  very  desirable, 
and  which  must  be  so  highly  advantageous  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. 
oNeiii  of     Mr.   John  O'JNeill ,  descended  from  the  most  celebrated 
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chiefii  of  aacieniJreland,  bore  in  his  portly  and  gnieef ul  mien  Shane's 
indications  of  a  proud  and  illustrious  pedigree  :  —  the  gene-  ^^*^** 
roos  openness  of  his  countenance  —  the  grandeur  of  his  person 
-—  and  the  affability  of  his  address ,  marked  the  dignity  of  his 
character  j  and ,  blending  with  the  benevolence  of  his  disposi- 
tion ,  formed  him  one  of  the  first  G>mmpnecs  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion--^ a  rank,  from  whit^h.he  so. 'Unfortunately  sunk,  by 
humUiDg  his  name  to  the  level  of  purchased  Peerages,  and 
descending  from  the  highest  bench  of  the  Commons  to  the 
lowest  amongst  the  Nobles. 

In  public;  and  in  private  life  Mr.  O'Neill  was  equally  cal-  Hit  cba- 
GuUted.to  command  respect ,  and  conciliate  affection ;  — ,  high  ^^^^  ^^' 
minded  — >,  open  -^  and  well  educated  —  h^  cloathed  the  sen* 
timents  of  a  patriot  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  ^  -^  his 
abilitito  w^re  moderate ,  but  his  understanding  was  sound  -r- 
unsuspecting ,  because  he  was  himself  incapable  of  deception , 
he  too  frequently  trusted  to  the  judgment  of  others  that  con- 
duct .whidb  would  have  been  far  n^ore  respectably  regulated  by 
his  own  y  -^  though  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  approbation 
of  the  Conit ,  he  preferred  the  applauses  of  his  country ,  and 
formed. ,onLe  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  an  aristocratic 
patriot.- 

This  step,  however,  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  measure, 
which  did  honor  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Mr.  O'Neill ,  and 
preserved  his  character  in  that  station ,  from  which  it  might 
have  sunk,  had  he  concluded  his  oliservations^  by  the  fulsome 
and  indecisive  address  which  he  had  so  injudiciously  patron- 
ized.   . 

As  soon  as  the  Address  to  his  Majesty  had  passed,  AddreM  to 
Mr.  OINeill  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  '*  all  the  Vo-^*^^  ^*''«"- 
lunteers  of  Ireland,  for  their  exertions  and  continuance.''  This 
motion  was  received  with  exultation  by  the  Opposition  ,  and 
created  a  new  embarrassment  to  the  Minister.  —  To  return 
thanks  to  an  independent  *army  for  their  exertions  and  conti- 
nuance ,  which  acknowledged  no  military  superiority ,  and 
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caikd  ,  wkh  arms  in  their  hands,  upon  th^ir  Iriib  Kiilg  to 
realore  their  civil  rights  and  plundered  oonstiiuliiMi  --^  wna  a 
step ,  undoubtedly ,  not  warranted  by  precedent ;.  •*-->  bnt 
proflspt  decbion  was  necessary ;  — •  and  the  then  Bfc.  John 
Fittgibbon ,  in  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  that  decided  bnt 
inooQstderate  impetuosityi^rhicb  distinguished  hinrdiroii|^iovl 
life ,  harshly  opposed  Mr.  O'Neill's  motion; «—  but  by 
vouring  to  support  the  GoTernment  ^.he  deeply 
it*;  -r^  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  Attorney  Genesal ,  on  that 
showed,  in  it's  strongest  colours,  the* advailtagee  of 
regulated  policy.  He  instantly  aoceded  to  what  he  oMld  not 
dppose ,  ahd  gave  an  appeareance  of  full  approbation  on  As 
part  of  theGoTernment,  toan  address  of  thanks  to  diose  iBen, 
whom  nodiing  but  that  political  duplicity  which  he  so  unply 
possessed  ^  could  have  induced  him  to  consent  to. 

All  opposition  to  the  motion,  therefore^iisll  to  the  glrtMudL—- 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  who,  howeyer,  neyer  relinquished  mnobfect, 
from  a  conTiction  of  its  impropriety,  though  he  peraiated  Jo 
his  opposition ,  was  reluctantly  necessitated  to  give  way;  and 
an  Addriiss  to  the  armed  Volunteers  of  Ireland  was  una- 
nimously voted  —  and  directed  to  be  circulated  throoglilHit 
all  Ireland  ,  and  to  be  communicated  by  the  Sheriffs  tof  dM 
G>onties  to  the  corps  within  their  bailiwicks. 
It's  results.  NeVcr  had  a  measure  been  adopted ,  which  gare  so  siiddea 
and  singular  a  change  to  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Ircdand.  «— It 
seemed  to  reverse  all  the  maxims  of  former  Governmeiils  — 
and  gave  to  the  people  an  ascendancy  they  had  never  expected 
^  It  legalized  a  military  levy ,  independent  of  the  Sovereigo 
^^  and* obliged  the  Minfisters- to  applaud  the  exertions ^  and 
court  the  continuance  of  an  army,  whose  dispersion  wto  the 
leading  object  of  all  their  councils. 

This  resolution  made  a  considerable  progress  towards  tlM 
actual  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people  ^  —  it  brought  down 
the  British  Government  to  the  feet  of  the  Volunteers ,  and 
raised  the  Volunteers  above  the  supremacy  of  Britain*-*- by 
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a  direct  PMrUaflmitary  i^ppi^ohalion  of  Mlfnurmed-^  self-go^ 
Teratd  «^  amd  selMiidiiAiiied  associations  -^  whoso  motto  ^ 
baspoko  '^ke  faiidamental  principla  of  retolutim  of  which 
England  had  given  the  precedent. 

It  dbo  taught  the  people  the  stfongdi  of  their  own  arms 
attA  the  tanidity  of  their  opponents  *^  they  perceitad ,  by  tho 
tmanfattoua  adoption  of  this  reBcdntion )  that  the  people  had 
only  to  march  ^  and  as  certainly  to  conquer*  -*^k  was  ^  in  fact, 
a  fltg-of  tmoe  from4he  minister.-^  and  prOTed  to  the  world, 
thatv  imable  to  contend ,  ha  was  preparing  to  capitulate. 

hk  reflecting  on  the  drcumstanoei  wlMh  led  the  Govern* 
meni  lo  tkas  concession^  obsertationi  on  die  moral  and  phy-» 
sical  strength  of  the  nation  must  naturally  occurs  The  Irish 
natioa) iatora^  with  patriotic  spirit,  by  a  union  of  it'sment- 
nl  and  ooaporeal  energies ,  had  united  in  it's  narrow  focus 
all  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  which  a  people  are  sus* 
ceptibfek 
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h  Wbmm  the  physical  strength  only  of  a  nation  is  employed       obMrva- 
kt  the  aooomplisfament  of  it's  objects,  however  great  it's  bo-  ^^*  .^^^^ 
dSkf-form ,  it  loses  the  advantages  of  it's  dead  weight ,  by  the  of  a  people. 
absence  of  that  animating  fire  of  intellect ,  which  alone  gives 
rsal  aqpmr  to  bodily  exertion  ^  ^^clumsy  powers  *^ mechanical 
diBGipiino,*i'^and  compulsory  d^edience-^^must  ever  yield  to 
the*  force  of  an  opposing  body,  where  both  the  monU  and  the 
physical  powers  of  the  peofJe  dite, blended  and  inseparable. 

It  is  only,  therefore ,  by  a  union  of  those  qualities,  that  ^ 

'  theMClto  tit  the  BurriAteri'  corp§  6fVoliiii(e«r8,  whSck  always  took 
tbs  iesil  of^  tnd,  ia  moit  intUinces,  gaTe  the  txrccedent  io,  all  the  other 
colpa,  waa-^  '*  f^ox  Populi  suprema  Lex  w/,  "  —  a  inaxiin  which  ,  wbilsl 
it  giyes  the  wideat  latitude  of  constniction  to  the  first  principles  of  (he 
constitntioiiy  would  open  too  wide  a  door  to  democratic  authority,  unless 
ga^flrdfed  Sgrinal  by  the  systetn  of  ddegtHtd  HbtesenM'um, 
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limited  populalioD  becomes  inyincible.  —  The  Tigoar  o£  tHu 
body  receives  inexhaustible  subsistence  from  the  energf.ef 
the  mind ,  and  bids  defiance  to  any  power  where  tlusse  qwli* 
ties  are  not  united. 

Thus^ circumstanced  were  the  Irish  people,  at. the  m^nmt 
of  this  resolution  • — and  perhaps  in  no  former  period  o(?  mo^ 
dem  history,  has  any  nation  been  discovered  in  so  powecM 
and  commanding  a  position.  It  was  a  triumphant  moment. 

A  population  above  five  millions,  whose  moral  .and  phy- 
sical powers  were  so  in^mately  united ,  that  the  whole  natioB 
seemed  one  great  and  active  giant,  endowed  with  all  th|B-vf■^ 
like  qualities  of  the  human  race  —  one  heart —  one  soul— • 
and  one  object. 

Thou{^  prejudice  and  intolerance  had  limited  the.  pos- 
session of  arm^  to  a  comparatively,  yery  small  proportton  of 
the  people,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  ar- 
med or  disarmed  were  most  zealous  for  their  country's  liber- 
ties. The  armed  and  disciplined  Volunteers  by  this  time 
exceeded  in  numbers  the  whole  regular  military  force  of  the 
British  empire ,  while  those ,  who ,  in  case  of  action ,  would 
pant  to  supply  the  ranks  of  their  fallen  countr3fmen ,  nume- 
rically surpassed  the  whole  organized  military  power  <^  .1^ 
European  continent.  —  This  great  force  also ,  from  the  amalt- 
ness  of  the  island ,  was  collected  in  a  narrow  space  — -  it's 
powers  were  concentrated  i-—  it's  resources. were  always  wilkiB 
it's  grasp  —  the  sound  of  the  bom  could  reach  from  one  vil- 
lage to  the  other  —  every  man  was  ready  to  obey  it's  call  — - 
and  the  whole  population  was  prepared  to  rush  to  every. sta- 
tion where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  attain  it's  liberty  end 
independence. 
Germaniiier.     It  was  impossible  for  a  reflecting  n^ind  not  to  contrast  the 
noble  fire  and  voluntary  spirit ,  which  at  that  time  raised , 
and  imbodied  in  patriotic  bands ,  an  entire  people ,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  supporting,  with  their  lives  and  property,  the 
purest  principles  of  constitutional  freedom ^r- with  these  tioqps 
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of  foreign  principalities,  who,  at  the  same  noment,  were 
employed,  not  as  fair  auxiliaries,  by  treaty,  on  principles, 
but  as  mer6  mercenary  automata,. collected  to  suppress  the 
natural  liberties  of  America,  and  who,  had  they  been  suc- 
cessfol  there ,  would  have  attempted  their  nest  triumph  over 
the  independence  of  Ireland^— vassals,  purdiased  from  the 
avarice  of  petty  German  princes,  who  filled  their  narrow 
treasuries,  by  measuring  out  the  blood  of  their  peasantry  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  transporting  their  wretched  subjects, 
to  put  down  the  eternal  rights  of  civilized  society ;  —  men, 
who  had  no  object  but  their  pay -^  no  enthusiasm  but  for 
plunder — bought  by  mercenary  treaty  from  the  potentates 
of  the  old  world,  to  butcher  the  inhabitants  of  the  new—- 
sold  like  the  oxen  of  the  field,  for  like  profit  and  like  slaugh- 
ter —  and ,  as  the  combatants  of  the  brute  creation  ^  fighting 
only  through  a  vicious  instinct ,  and  seeking  no  higher  glory 
than  to  gore  their  fellow  animals. 

n.  Notwithstanding  the  avowed  disposition  of  the  British   Fmtiierftiib- 
Legislature ,  to  concede  full  commercial  liberty  to.  Ireland ,  ^^t^li^j^ 
intrigues  w^re  soon  fomented ,  by  monopolists ,  to  render  ^*^' 
abortive ,  or  diminish ,  as  much  as  possible ,  the  advantages  of 
the  XM>nGe8sions ;  and ,  amongst  other  circumstances  pf  that 
nature,  one,  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  every  point  of 
view,. constitutional  as  well  as  commercial,  occurred ,  which 
excited  throughout  Ireland  well-founded  auspicious  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Legislature,  Ireland  had  nupotabe- 
been  admitted  to  export  her  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  ^^J[!^!^^ 
to  Portugal ,'  agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Me- 
thuen ;  from  which  liberty  she  had  been  previously  and  ex- 
plicitly prohibited ,  by  express  statutes.  The  Irish  merchant , 
taking  advantage  of  this  concession  —  liberated  from  these 
commercial  restrictions ,  and  left  freely  16  wing  his  way  to 
all  the  amicable  ports  of  Europe  —  immediately  exported  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Irish  manufactures  to  Portugal  *,  but. 
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to  the  surprise  of  the  Irish  people ,  the  Portuguese  Ministry 
peremptorily  refused  to  receiye  Irish  manufactures  into  their 
ports— ^  and  not  only  absolutely  prohibited  their  importation, 
but  seiaed  on  the  property  of  the  Irish  merchants ! 
Portugal     This  strong  and  unaccountable  proceeding  being  adopted 
her"[iOTmit^  '^y  *  "^^^^ion  5  not  only  in  profound  peace  with  Great  Britaiii » 
towards  Ire-  bat  by  a  pcople  always  dependant  upon  her  for  protection  -**• 
British  Mini-  subservient  to  her  views ,  and  obedient  to  her  wishes  — >  and 
'^'  by  a  Court  where  a  British  Minister  resided  ^  and  in  porli 

where  British  G)nsuls  were  resident —  it  was  palpable ,  that 
Both  a  step  never  durst  have  been  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Portugal,  without  at  least  the  connivance  of  the  British  Ga* 
binet.  It  was  incredibile  that  a  Nation,  almost  dependast 
upon  the  will  of  England ,  would  presume  to  insult  a  federa- 
tive portion  of  the  British  King's  dominions — and  it  becaae 
necessary  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  so  unwarrantable  i 
proceeding. 

No  doubt  could  exist  that  the  active  jealousy  of  the  BriU 
manufacturers  had  been  roused  by  the  resolutions  in  favoar 
of  Ireland ,  and  that  the  trade  of  England  might  be  somewiM 
affected  by  these  resolutions.  The  avarice  of  the  British  as- 
nopolists  would  naturally  take  every  secret  method  d 
counteracting  advantages ,  the  possession  of  which  by  IrdMi 
would  certainly  operate  somewhat  as  a  drawback  upon  tkdr 
own ;  and  the  Britisli  Minister  durst  not  displease  the  BiMh 
trade. 

The  Irish  merchants  soon  felt  the  effects  of  their  excluiiiaB; 
— their  new  spirit  of  enterprise  was  damped  —  the 
commercial  exertions  of  Ireland  were  paralyzed  —  their 
culations  extinguished  —  and   the  whole  transaction 
reared  to  be  of  the  most  suspicious  character. 

The  Irish ,  as  a  nation ,  now  felt  themselves  not  only  ag- 
grieved,  but  sorely  insulted;  — the  merchants  of  Dubiis. 
through  their  Recorder ,  Sir  Samuel  Broadstrect ,  prcssenlcdt 
petition  to  Parliament ,   expressive  of  their  snfTerinf^.  — 
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Mr.  Edeo ,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ^  who  generally 
alTected  to  be  well  disposed  towards  that  country ,  had  re^ 
course  to  the  usual  d)ploniatio  plausibility*— arguing  on  ^the 
impolicy  of  preeipitat^n  —*  and  the  disinterested  feelings  of 
the  Briti^i  —  he  resisted  any  immediate  resolution  on  the 
subject,  but  moved  that  this  transaction ,  — and  the  fair  and 
just  petition  of  the  fir^t  commercial  body  in  Ireland  should 
lie  on  the  table ,  and  wait  for  the  result  of  negociations ,  the 
commencement  of  which  was  uncertain ,  and  the  termination 
of  which  would  certainly  be  protracted* 

This  proceeding,  however,  did  not. satisfy  the  Irish  nation 
—rand,  as  is  generally  the  case  of  impolitic,  short*«ighted 
evasion  >  that  line  of  conduct ,  which  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  subject ,  and  evade  the  investigation ,  served  to  raise  it 
into  greater  notice  —  and  excited  a  latitude  of  discussion  , 
which  the  Irish  Governqient  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  which 
ultimately  became  highly  serviceable  to  the  ciMise  of  liberty. 
Some  nq;ociations  were  certainly  carried  on ,  by  the  British 
Ministers ,  with  the  Court  of  Portugal  upon  the  subject ,  but 
witbout.that  sincerity  which  could  effect  their  purposea^  Por- 
tugal eould  have  no  just  cause  to.  resist  the  admission  of  Irish 
manufiictures  into  her  ports — she  had  no  distinct  treaties 
vith  Ireland,  and  no  foreign  treaties  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  .empire  —  she  relied  on  the  good  will  of 
England  and  of  Ireland  for  the  reception  of  her  own  wines , 
on  which  so  great  a  .proportion  of  her  commerce  depend- 
ed -^  yet  yielding  to  the  secret  nu^inations  of  interested 
English  merchants  ,  she  depended  on  the  feebleness  and 
incapacity  of  Ireland  to  resist  her  determination,  and  on 
the  disposition  of  England  to  favour  her  monopolists -*- nor 
^as  she  deceived  in  her  expectation  — •  the  deceptive  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Ministry  ended  in  the  perseverance       PerscTer^ 
of  Portugal ;  and  ,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  ses-  ^'^^^  ^^  ^°^' 
sion ,  Mr.  Eden  found  Ireland  in  a  state  of  general  agitation 
and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  retreat  from  his  mean 
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system  of  procrastiDation  —  a  lioe  of  conduct  now  too  palpa- 
ble ,  and  which  the  Irish  nation  woald  no  longer  submit  to  -« 
and  feeling  it  impossible  any  further  to  evade  the  discussion , 
Mr.  Eden  with  an  address  and  skill  hjighly  useful ,  on  many 
occasions,  to  a  Minister,  determined  to  anticipate  a  subjeet, 
which  he  knew  must  come  forward  ,  and ,  as  a  Minister,  anei- 
pectedly  snatch  from  the  Opposition  the  merit  of  the  enquiry. 

Mr.  Eden ,  on  this  occasion ,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  since- 
rity, commenced  his  statement,  by  representing  the  strong 
and  unavailing  efforts  of  England  to  bring  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal to  a  due  sense  of  it's  impropriety  ^r  and  concluded  by 
declaring,  that,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  Minister 
of  Portugal  had  given  a  final  and  adverse  answer  to  the 
rightful  claims  of  Ireland. 

This  statement ,  however  plausible ,  could  not  escape  the 
sagacious  penetration  of  many  Members  —  and  it  appeared 
clearly  that  Mr,  Eden  had  determined ,  by  this  means ,  to  tid 
himself  of  responsibility,  by  employing  a  person  of  leas  oem* 
punction  than  himself. 
Mr.^  Fite-  The  pcrsou  who  was  thus  selected  for  the  purpose  of  again 
Uoo.  "*"**"  sacrificing  (he  rights  of  his  country,  was  the  same  Mr.  J. 
Fitzgibbon  who ,  in  the  arrogant  and  able  manner  so  peculiar 
to  himself,  seemed  rather  to  command  than  to  move  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  as  if  it  was  of  his  own  composition, 
though  in  fact  it  'was  the  production  of  the  Secretary.  In  thii 
address,  he  prayecl  ^^  His  Majesty  to  take  into  his  considene 
*^  tion  the  subject  (already  discussed  ) ,  and  to  apply  for  a  re- 
*' dress  "  (already  decidedly  negatived  —  )  and  the  whole 
address  was  couched  in  terms  feeble  ,  fulsome ,  and  indeci* 
sive  «— unbecoming  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  any 
independent  Nation. 

This  vapid  and  insidious  measure  was  warmly  opposed  by 
the  real  friends  of  Ireland  —  and  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  ,  with  t 
spirit  and  language  which  spoke  his  real  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it's  com* 
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rights ,  moTed  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's 
address —  the  terms  of  which  form  a  very  remarkable  drcum- 
stance  of  Irish  history — and  by  it's  peremptory  and  indepen- 
dent language,  led  directly  to  the  consideration  of  national 
rights,  and  cbnstitutional  distinctness,  which,  till  that  pe- 
riod ,  had  never  been  so  strongly  expressed  or  so  decisively 
put  in  issue. 

in.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  was  descended  from  one  of  the  sir  Lnciuft 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  families ,  "^' 
a  hrge  part  of  whose  fortune  he  still  retained — and  by  means 
of  a  rational  understanding ,  and  very  extensiye  and  accurate 
commercial  information ,  he  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  public  reputation ;  though  his  language  was  bad  — >  his 
address  miserable —  and  his  figure  and  ftcttob  unmeaning  and 
whimsical*— yet,  as  his  matter  was  good ,  his  reasoning 
sound,  and  'his  conduct  spirited  and  independent,  he  was 
attended  to  with  respect^  and,  in  return ,  always  conveyed 
ccmsiderable  information. 

Sir  Laeius  was  always  strong  and  decisive ;  he  carried  with 
him  at  least  a  portion  of  that  weight  which  justly  appertained 
to  his  information ,  his  family,  and  his  character. 

M.  Fitzgibbon's  motion  was  most  strongly  reprobated  by  sir       Proposes 
Lucius;  but  aware  that  he  could  not  completely  defeat  the  ^V J^rigii" 
measure,  he  moved  an  amendment  of  a  grand  and  novel  ua-'^^^^^^!*^ 
tare  which ^  if  adopted,  would  have  placed  Ireland  on  aPortogai. 
piBnacle.  This  amendment  called  upon  his  Majesty,  as  King 
of  Ireland^  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  kingdom ,  by  hostility 
\¥ith  PortugcU  —  and  concluding  with  these  remarkable  ex- 
pressions — •  ^^  we  doubt  not  that  this  nation  has  vigoult  emd 
resources  suiBcient  to  maintain  all  her  rights  ,  and  astonish 
all  her  enemies  I "  —  at  once  manfully  asserting  the  consti- 
tutional independence ,  and  publishing  the  military  power , 
of  his  country —  and  giving  to  England  herself  a  wholesome 
hint  of  her  spirit  and  determination. 

The  boldness  of  this  motion  —  it's  promptitude — it's  vigour 
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—  it's  consequences  —  made  an  iDslantaiieoiis  and  Tisibk 
impression  on  the  whole  House ;  -*«-  it  was  at  once  a  declaratida 
of  war  -«*-  a  declaration  of  rights  — -  and  a  declaratioli  of  aupe- 
riority ;  --^  it  gare  a  new  character  to  the  Irish  ParliAmnt, 
and  a  new  existence  to  the  Irish  people.  But  they  wera  Ml 
yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  the  impEession  with  oa» 
elusive  effect — their  chains  were  not  yet  loosened -^Ihey  W 
not  heen  enlarged  from  their  prison  -"^^and  however  rtinpojnd 
to  adopt  this  spirited  and  vigorous  proceeding,  their  keepm 
were  yet  too  numerousand  too  strong  to  permit  their  Uberalioa 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was ,  however^  oppoaad  ly 
many  of  the  first  characters  in  Ireland  \  and  even  some  fipMidi 
of  Government,  ashamed  of  it's  imbecility,  refused  to  support 

Sir  J.  BU-  it.  — •  Sir  John  Blaquiere ,  an  habitual  supporter  of  Iho  1B> 
quiere.  nistcr,  holding  offices  and  pensions,  and  who  had  been  huHsIf 
a.  Minister,  spiritedly ,  amongst  others ,  gave  it  his  dooUel 
negative.  -^  However,  aftera  warm  and  animated  debate,  Ae 
Secretary  succeeded ,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  added  a  n&w  than 
to  that  goad  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  drive ,  hnt  vriM 
he  finally  found  had  only  the  effect  of  irritating,  kia  cowolrf. 

Sir  Lnciof.  ^^  •  ^^^  Lucius  O'Brien's  ainendment  gave  the  keenest  wpm 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence.  The  King  irf  frpfaii, 
required  by  an  Irish  Parliament^and  his  Irish  subjects,  to  trie 
hostilities  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  against  a  foreign  nation,  wkk 
which  England  had  no  quarrel ,  exhibited  a  new  scene  torn 
enlightened  people  *—  and  soon  excited  thoughts  and  ewai- 
ries,  which  led  to  the  important  discussion  that  soon  foUovei 
and  at  length  attained  their  emancipation. 

An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  federative  compact  betwcsi 
England  and  Ireland  was  now  excited  and  occupied  every  tkU- 
ing  mind  throughout  the  latter  country  ;  —  it  was  a  sidnacl 
which  the  depressed  state  of  Ireland  had  heretofore  suspeedsi; 

—  so  desperate  had  been  it's  situation  —  so  desponding  fkt 
people — so  hopeless  it's  redress — that  the  natureof  that  oenne^ 
tion  had  been  hardly  considered  worthy  of  discussion ;  -^ainl 
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though  its  abuses  had  been  frequently  resisted ,  its  principles 
had  never  been  defined. 

So  soon  ,  however,  as  the  people  learned  that  their  con-    Distinctness 
neetion  with  England  wias  strictly  federative  —  that  the  King  proved^  *" 
of  Ireland  might,  in  right  of  his  Irish  crown ,  make  war  with 
a  foreign  Power  -r-  without  the  King  of  England  (as  such  ) 
being  a  principal  in  the  contest  —  that  Ireland  was  ,  in  fact^ 
an  independent  nation ,  connected  wich  England  only  by  the 
identity  of  the  Monisrch — and  that  the  King  governed  Ireland 
only  in  right  of  his  Irish  crown,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  Great  Britain  —  the  features  of  the  Irish  constitution 
sooil  became  familiar  to  the  people  ,  a  distinctness  perfectly 
apparent ,  and  unequivocally  proved ,  by  the  language  and 
the  conduct  of  British  Ministers  themselves ,  who  calmly  pe^' 
mitted  Portugal  to  insult  and  injure  Ireland,  without  treating 
it  as  an  insult  to ,  or  aggression  against  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  * 

This  Anantwerable  reasoning,  and  these  indisputable  facts,  Federative 
now  engrossed  almost  the  exclusive  consideration  of  all  the  ^^'"i^"^^' 
armed  associations.  It  was  manifest  that,  in ^very  point  of 
view,  Ireland  had  been  denied  the  rights  of  a  free  eohstitu- 
tion  y  thoogfa  4  in  every  point'  of  view  ,  -she  was  cfntitled  t6 
ehjoy  it ;  — -  if  she  was  to  bci  considered  merely  as  a  partner 
of  the  British  empire ,  she  was  then  entitled  to  the  fall  Irights 
and  advantages  of  the  whole  British  constitution  —  but  if , 
OB  theother  hand ,  -she  was  connected  with  England  solely  as 
a  federative  state —•  she  was  then  decidedly  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  distinct  rights  and  advantages  of  a  distinct  constitution ; 
— «bitt,  iafact,  she  enjoyed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
—  and  that  usurpation  of  Government ,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  statutes  of  the  usurping  Power ,  could  never  bind  the 
constimtioDal  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  suffering  Nation, 
longer  than  until  it  could  mature  the  power  of  resistance. 

V.  The  reas<Hi  and  the  justice  of  these  considerations  pene-   Arguments 
trated  the  understauding  of  the  people,  in  every  quarter  of     ^""^  ^"'^ 
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•gainst  ^^  natioD.-—  The  Volunteers  reflected ,  that  the  remedy  wai 
F^pt  pro-  ^jiii  ihemselvcs — their  grievances  were  heavy — their  wofittm 
ample  —  their  determination  decisive  —  and  their  redress 
attainable.  —  If  the  Parliament  would  not  act ,  the  peopk 
would —  if  the  representatives  were  corrupt ,  the  coDatilQeob 
were  honest.  — Nothing  was  necessary  but  a  declaralioii  of 
the  rights  of  the  Nation ,  and  of  the  will  of  the  People— and 
England,  already  humbled ,  disgraced,  and  dispirited  bj 
America ,  had  lost  the  means  and  the  spirit  of  opposilion  *— 
and  would  concede ,  however  reluctantly ,  to  the  jXist  diisi 
of  a  free  and  defined  constitution  to  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand ,  it  was  suggested ,  by  those  whose  inre- 
solutioq ,  timidity,  or  corruption ,  still  endeavoured  to  daaqi 
the  spirit  and  curb  the  impetuosity  of -the  nation  j  thai  ^  cir- 
cumstanced as  England  was ,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  take 
advantage  qf  her  feeble  moment  —  to  enforce,  by  threat, 
ihose  claims  which  her  late  conduct  evidently  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  concede  without  force  or  reluGtance.vthat  it  would  k 
more  magnanimous  to  wait  till  Great  Britain  had  reeoveitd 
from  her  panic ,  and  from  iier  dangers  •^^  to  give  her  tiae 
to  breathe  — -  and  receive  from  her  friendriiip  and  genergntr 
those  certain  and  amicable  concisions,  which  would  be  mere 
gratifying  and  more  permanent,  than  those  acquired  br 
humbling  her  pride ,  and  taking  advantage  of  her  weakasv. 
Bat  this  reasoning^  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  open  and  gese- 
rous  character  of  the  Irish  people ,  was ,  in  this  instance.^  too 
feeble  to  be  attended  to ,  and  recourse  was  had  to  aaolber 
line  of  argument. 
Spirited  rea-     ji  ^^^  slated  that  Ireland  had  no  navy  to  protect  her  ccwi- 

toning  of  tlie  ,  ^         * 

Irish.  merce  —  no  wealth  to  support  a  contest  —  and,   afters 

de3tructive  effort,  might  ultimately  fall  into  the  Iramnidief 
England,  with  lost  claims -and  diminished  importance,  ftrt 
this  reasoning  only  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  *-it*f 
pride  was  roused — it's  jealousy  excited — arguments  illadapteJ 
to  a  people ,  who  had  lately  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  it's  own  powers  and  resources  —  who  were  now  unani- 
mously leagued  against  usurpation  — and  who,  after  an  inac- 
tivity of  almost  a  century,  had  once  more  been  roused  to 
ibtii  pastime  of  arms,  which  had  ever  been  the  favorite  and 
predominant  passion  of  the  Irish  people ,  from  the  moment 
their  island  had  been  peopled.  —  They  said,  that  it  was 
neither  lingenerous  nor  dishonorable  to  catch  the  favorable 
moment  of  rescuing,  from  an  usurping  power,  those  liber* 
ties  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  weakness  of  their  an- 
cestors ,  and  theretofore  retained  from  them  through  the 
feebloieis  of  themselves  — -  that  it  is  neper  necessary  for  the 
pbmdered  to  await  the  awakening  of  plunderers  to  take 
back  their  property -^Xhht  the  favorable  moment  might  never 
reeup-*—  and  that  the  laws  of  God ,  of  Man ,  and  of  .Nature , 
prescribe  no  peculiar  moment  to  assert  the  liberties  of  a  peo- 
ple, or  arrest. the  oppression  of  an  usurper. 

Tlioee- grievances  which  Irishmen  so  loudly  complained  of, 
and  thole  eomtitutional  rights  which  they  so  resolutely  de- 
manded, Mre  numerous  and  indispensable  to  the  liberty 
not  only  of  the  nation ,  but  of  the  -individual.  —  Ireland 
had  then,  no  security  for  either ;  —  the  Judges  dependant 
on  the  Crown  •—  the  army  independent  of  the  Parliament 
-—  her  Legislatare  at  the  feet  of  the  British  Attorney- 
Getteni  —  and  the  people  bound  by  the  laws  of  Scotch  and 
Engtisb^  delegates — altogether  formed  the  means  and  basis 
of  a  despotism ,  which,  the  caprice  or  displeasure  of  England 
mighl  at  any  time  put  in  practice,  if  she  were  strong  enough. 

yi^  The  precarious  state  of  personal  liberty  in  Ireland ,  No  Habeai 
was  one  of  the  most  glaring  grievances  —  fAe  want  <>/" « x^und.^*^' *" 
Habeas  Corpus  statute  gave  absolute  power  to  any  Govern*- 
ment  which  might  .venture  experiments  of  a  despotic  nature 
— >-  and  enabled  the  Minister  to  suppress ,  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance, the  liberty  of  the  press  —  the  ablest  advocate  of  re- 
form -^  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  freedom.  —  But  it  was 
now  too  later—  the  people  were  united  —  and  their  divisions 
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suspended  or  forgoUen  -,  —  it  would  have  been  de^erate  to 
have  resorted  to  the  hand  of  power,  and  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  measure  but  conciliation*  —  England  was  reduced  to  the 
singular  and  humiliating  situation  of  stooping  to  the  dictates 
of  an  inferior  country  —  and  beholding  her  arrogant  and 
arbitrary  Ministers  treating ,  with  all  the  courtesy  of  fiawaing 
courtiers,  a  people  armed  in  defiance  of  their  authority  *— 
and  conceding  to  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  Irish  nation, 
those  rights  which  had  been  refused ,  not  only  by  themselves^ 
but  by  every  former  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
^n^^or'ihe  ^  repeal  of  the  English  statute  of  the  6th  of  George  the 
VuiuDtecrs.  First ,  was  the  first  and  most  indispensable  measure  to  be 
effected  —  and  it  required  no  logical  deductions  to  prove  to 
the  armed  Volunteers,  that  tlie  attainment  even  of  all  their 
objects  would  probably,  at  a  future  day,  become  void  and 
nugatory,  unless  they  tore  up  by  the  root  that  standard  o( 
usurpation. — The  effects  and  operation  of  this  statate*  be- 
came pei*fectly  understood ,  and  formed  one  of  lira  most 
insufferable  of  those  grievances ,  which  t)ie  Volanteers ,  at 
every  risk,  were  detcrmioed  to  abolish.  * 


■  Nbthing  can  more  clearly  speak  the  determined  spirit  of  the  VobnOeer* 
—  than  the  following  Resolutions,  entered  into  ahoat  .this  time  Irr  ibr 
Volunteer  corps  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ^  published  in  all  the  New»»pepcrs, 
and  circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  huigaa|r 
was  generally  adopted  by  the'  whole  nation  -^  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  these  Resolutions ,  pci-mitted  the 
military  bands  of  the  regular  army  to  attend  a  review  of  the  rerj  wtmut 
corps  in  the  Phenix  Park  —  to  which  they  marched  ,  playing  the 
Volunteer's  march,  under. the  windows  of  the  Gistle,  and  in  the  Tiew  d 
his  Excellency.  — 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Corps  of  Dublin  Volunteers ,  on  Friday,  the  lit  of 
March,  1783 ,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  chair  : 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  King  ,  Lords,  and  Commons  oi Ireland  only  arr 
competent  to  make  laws ,  binding  the  subjects  of  this  realm;  and  that  we  will 
not  OBBTy  or  give  operation  to  kn\  law^,  save  only  those  enacted  by  the 
King,   Lords,   and  .Commons  of  Ireland y  whose  rights  and  priviltfcs* 
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VII.  An  explicit  and  detailed  declaratidn  of  the  people's 
rights  was  now  demanded  in  every  part  of  the  nation  —  the 
press  teemed  with  publications  on  the  subjects  best  calculated 
to  call  patriotism  into  activity  :  —  the  doctrines  of  Swift,  of 
Molyneux,  and  of  Lucas,  were  re -published  in  abstract 
pamphlets,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  could 
read  them  —  their  principles  were  I'ecognized  and  dissemi- 
nated —  the  Irish  mind  became  enlightened  —  and  a  revo- 
lution in  literature  was  made  auxiliary  to  a  revolution  in 
liberty. 

Delates  from  all  the  armed  bodies  of  the  people  were    origin  aod 
r^ularly  appointed  by  their  respective  corps  —  and  met ,  for  j^^^'^J'j  ^!, 
the  piirpose  of  giving  additional  weight  and  importance  to  sembUes. 
their  .resolves  9  by  conjointly  declaring  their  sentiments  and 
their  determination.  These  meetings ,  first  confined  to  districts, 
soon  multiplied ,  and  extended  themselves  to  the  counties  — 
thence  to  proifinces  —  and  at  length  to  the  united  nation ;  — 
their  deliberations  became  regular  and  public  ,   and  their 
resolutions  decisive — and  at  length  the  celebrated  convention 
at  DungannOn  was  convoked,  which  formed  a  most  remark- 
able incident  of  Irish  history,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
temperate  measures ,  that  ever  signalized  the  good  sense , 
good  conduct,  and  the  spirit  of  a  people. 

The  northern  counties  erf  Ireland ,  —  though  not  more    "r^*:  ^o'^^'* 

era  Irisu. 

yointly  and  *evcnillyy  ve  gre  determined  to  support  with  our  lives  a^d 
fortunes.  ** 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Corps  of  Independent  Dublin  Volunteers ,  on 
Tuesday*  March  the  5th,  1789  : 

**  Resolved  ,  That  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Par- 
liamc^nt ,  save  only  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  o(  Ireland. 

^*  Besolved^  That  we  will,  'in  every  capacity,  oppose  the  execution 
of  any  stalute  ,  imposed-  upon  us  by  the  pretended  authority  of  a  British 
Parliament.  *' 

More  than  aoo  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  (many  stronger)  were 
<jutckly  published  by  corps  and  regiments  of  Volunteers  throughout 
Ireland. 
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spirited ,  more  regular  and  more  intelligent  than  the  other 
provinces  —  took  the  lead  in  this  celebrated  meetiog.  Tlie 
armed  associations  of  Ubter  first  appointed  delegates^  to 
declare  the  sentiments  of  their  province,  in  a  general  aaaem- 
bly;  —  and,  on  the  i5th  day  of  February,  17829.  one  cf 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  scenes  which  IrelaiMl  kad 
ever  witnessed,  took  place  in  (he  inconsiderable  tbim  of 
Dungaonon. 

There  were  comparatively  but  few  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland ,  and  still  fewer  of  the  sCriellf 
Protestant  religion.  The  population  of  Ulster  were  princip^j 
Dissenters  —  a  people  differing  in  character  from  the  dboci* 
ginal  inhabitants  — -  fond  of  reform ,  and  not  hoatile  to 
equality  —  examining  the  constitution  by  its  theory  ^  and 
seeking  a  recurrence  to  original  principles  —  prooi^  to  inla- 
lerancy,  without  being  absolutely  intolerants  -^  and  diapoiad 
to  republicanism ,  without  being  absolutely  republicans  ;  «— 
of  Scottish  origin  ,  they  partook  of  many  of  the  peculiarilMi 
of  that  hardy  people  ^  penetrating  —  harsh  minded  -—  pena- 
vering  —  selfish  —  frugal ,  by  their  industry  they  acquired 
individual ,  and  by  individual  political  independence  ^  as 
brave ,  though  less  impetuous  than  the  west^rn  and  soathem 
Irish ,  they  are  more  invariably  formidable  \  —  leas  sbTes  to 
their  passions  than  to  their  interest,  their  habits  are  gene- 
rally temperate  —  their  address  quaint ,  blunt ,  and  iingra- 
cious  —  their  dialect  harsh  and  disagreeable  —  their  poraoas 
hardy  and  vigorous.  With  these  qualities ,  the  Northern  Iridi 
convoked  delegates  from  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers ,  io 
proclaim  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people. 

This  celebrated  meeting  was  conducted  with  a  decortini» 
firmness ,  and  discretion  unknown  to  the  popular  meetings  of 
other  times  and  of  other  countries.  —  Steady,  silent,  and  de- 
termined—  two  hundred  delegated  Volunteers,  cloathedin 
the  uniform  and  armed  with  the  arms  of  their  respective  re- 
giments ,  marched ,  two  and  two ,  to  the  Church  of  Dongan* 
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non  <*  a  place  selected  for  the  sanctity  of  its  nature ;  to  give 
the  greater  solemnity  to  this  memorable  proceeding. 

.  Tbe  entrance  of  the  Delegates  into  thai  sacred  place ,  was  Danganoon 
succeeded  by  an  awful  silence ,  which  pervaded  the  whole  ™^^'"^' 
assembly  )  ^—  the  glittering  arms  of  two  hundred  patriots ,  for 
the  first  time  selected  by  their  countrymen ,  to  proclaim  the 
wrongs  and  grievances  of  the  people ,  was  in  itself  a  scene  so 
uncommon  and  so  interesting ,  that  many  of  those  men  ,  who 
were  ready  in  a  moment  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  Mood 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  as  soldiers ,  were  softened  into 
tears ,  iriiile  contemplatively  they  surveyed  that  assembly,  in 
which  they  were  about  to  pledge  themselves  to  measures  ir- 
revocably committing  Ireland  with  her  sister  nation  —  the 
result  of  which  must  determine  the  future  fate  of  themselves 
— t  their  children  —  and  their  country. 

Vin.  This  memorable  assemblage  of  patriotism  and  discre- 
tion ,  whose  proceedings  soon  became  a  theme  of  eulogium 
th|!ougbMi  every  nation  of  Europe ,  was  composed  of  men  not 
of  an  ordinary  description  — •  they  were  generally  persons  of 
much  consideration  —  selected  for  character  and  abilities  — 
many  of  them  persons  of  high  rank  and  large  fortune-^  some 
of  them  Members  of  Parliament  —  and  all  of  them  actuated 
by  one  heart  -—  filled  with  one  spirit ,  and  determined  upon 
one  procedure. 

AmomgA  those  who  j  at  this  meeting ,  first  distinguished  Mr.  Dobbt. 
themsdves  ^  was  Mr.  Francis  Dobbs ,  who  afterwards  became 
a  person  of  singular  reputation  —  the  mere  incidents  of  whosef 
life  have  nothing  to  engage  diffusely  the  pen  of  an  historian  : 
—  no  great  transitions  of  rank  —  no  deep  depressions  -~  no 
uneipected  elevation — no  blaze  of  genius — no  acts  of  he- 
roism-»  distinguished  his  moderate  and  peaceable  progress 
through  the  world  —  but  the  extraordinary  bent  of  his  under- 
standing 9  and  the  whimsical ,  though  splendid ,  extravagances 
of  his  eccentric  mind,  introduced  him  into  a  notice,  which 
the  common  exercises  of  his  talent  would  never  have  effected. 
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Extraordin-  Fraocis  Dobbs  was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family ,  Kul 
of  moderate  fortune  —  he  had  been  educated  for  the  bari 
where  he  afterwards  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  constitii- 
tional  lawyer^  and  much  as  a  zealous  advocate  —  but  his  in- 
tellect was  of  an  extraordinary  description ;  — -  he  seemed  to 
possess  two  distinct  minds  —  the  one  adapted  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  and  the  usual  offices  of  society  —  die  odier, 
diverging  from  its  natural  centre ,  led  him  through  vdlds  and 
ways,  rarely  frequented  by  the  human  understanding— »  en- 
tangled him  in  a  maze  of  contemplative  deduction  ttotn  reve- 
lation to  futurity  —  and  frequently  decoyed  his  jadgment 
beyond  the  frontiers  o(  reason.  His  singularities,  hovreref, 
seemed  so  separate  from  his  sober  judgment,  that  ea<^  fol- 
lowed its  appropriate  occupation  without  interruption  fnm 
the  other,  and  left  the  Theologist  and  the  Prophet  sufficiently 
distinct  from  the  Lawyer  and  the  Gentleman. 

There  were  but  few  virtues  he  did  not ,  in  some  degree,  par- 
take of — nor  were  there  any  vices  discernible  in  his  dispo- 
sition,;— though  obstinate  and  headstrong,  he  was  gmitle 
and  philanthropic  —  and,  with  an  ardent  temper,  he  was 
inoffensive  as  an  infant. 

His  ccccQ-  l^y  nature  a  patriot  and  an  enthusiast  —  by  science  a  lawyer 
and  an  historian  —  on  common  topics  he  was  not  singular, 
and  on  subjects  of  literature  was  informed  and  instrucdve; 
—  but  there  is  sometimes  a  key  in  the  human  mind ,  which 
eannot  be  touched  without  sounding  those  wild  chords  which 
ne^er  fail  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  reason  — «  and  when 
expatiating  on  the  subjects  of  antichrist  and  the  millennium, 
his  whole  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a  change  —  his  counte- 
nance brightened  up  as  if  by  the  complacent  dignity  of  a 
prophetic  spirit  —  his  language  became  earnest  —  sometimes 
sublime  —  always  extraordinary —  and  not  unfrequently  ci- 
truvagant. 

Thconcb.        These  doctrines,  however,  he  made  auxiliaries  to  his  view 
of  politics -"-^  and  persuaded  himself  of  its  application  to  Ire- 
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land  and  the  infallibility  of  his  reasoning.  Mankind  has  an 
eternal  propensity  to  be  seduced  by  the  lure  of  new  sects,  and 
enlangW  in  the  trammels  of  inexplicable  mysteries  ^  — -  and 
problems  of  theology,  in  their  nature  incapable  of  demonstra^ 
tion ,  are  received  with  aridity  by  the  greediness  of  super- 
stition. '  *  . 

Tet  on  these  mysterious  subjects  Mr.  Dobbs  seemed  to  feel 
no  difBcidties— -lie  devoted  a  great  proportion  of  his  time 
to  the  derelopement  of  revelation  —  and  attempted  to  throw 
strange  and  novel  lights  on  divine  prophecy.  — This  was  the 
string  on  which  his  reason  seemed  often  to  vibrate  —  and  his 
portions  all  tended  to  one  extraordinary  conclusion  t 

^'  That  Ireland  was  decreed  by  Heaven  to  remain  for  ever 
an  independent  state,  and  was  destined  to  the  supernatural 
honour  of  receiving  the  Antichrist :  " — and  this  he  laboured 
to  prove  from  passages  of  Revelation. 

At  the  Dungannon  meeting,  Mr.  Dobbs  first  appeared  as 
a  delegate  Ivom  a  northern  Volunteer  corps  —  he  was  «ftei^ 
wards  appointed  a  member  of  the  national  convention  of 
Ireland  kr  the  province  of  Ulster  ~-  and  will  be  found  , 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  Irish  events  during  his  life , 
a  distinguished  apd  ardent  advocate  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  his  country. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  conti* 
nued  for  several  days  without  interruption  or  intermission  : 
— -  its  discussions  were  calm  and  dignified  —  its  resolutions 
firm ,  moderate,  and  patriotic.  —  Every  member  of  that  as« 
sembly,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  awful  hall ,  felt  the  great 
importance  and  novelty  of  hb  delegation  — as  the  elected 
representative  of  united  civil  and  military  bodies -—blending 
the  distinct  functions  of  the  armed  soldier  and  of  the  delibe- 
rative citizen,  to  protect  his  country  against  the  still  more 
unconstitutional  coalescence  of  a  mercenary  army  and  an 
external  legislature, 

Colonel  Irwin  y  a  northern  gentleman  of  the  highest  respcc*  Colonel ir win. 
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lability  —  of  a  discreet,  moderate ,  and  judicious  ,  Ihoogii 
active  ^  steady,  and  spirited  character  — «-  was  called  to  the 
chair  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly,  and -conducted 
hisiself  in  that  most  important  presidency,  throughoal  dit 
whole  of  the  business,  with  a  iftoderation  and  deconup, 
which  aid*  the  cause ,  and  never  fail  to  give  weight  la  ihi 
claims  of  a  people. 

At  length,  on  the  1 5th  of  February  178a,  thbasseMfaly 
finally  framed  and  agreed .  upon  that  celebrated  declaimlioB 
of  rights  and  of  grievances,  under  which  the  Irish  naticm  had 
so  long  been  languishing  —  and  announced  to  the  world  the 
substantial  causes  by  which  its  commerce  had.bedn  so  loiig 
restrained  ,*  and  every  trace  of  a  free  constitutiou  almost 
obliterated. 
Account  of     To   givo   the   complcxion    of  constitutional    legality   to 
n^  ^^  ^^  unprecedented  organization  of  this  meeting  —  it  was 
contiouedL     tkought  judicious  to  refer  pointedly  to  the  first  prineiple  of 
popular  freedom,  universally  adopiittedy  established ^   and 
acted  upon  in  England  by  the  Revolution,  namely,  ^'  Cho 
people's  right  of  preparatory  resistance  to  upconstilatioiial 
oppression. "  — »  The  assembly  therefore  plainly  recogniied 
that  principle  by  its  first  resolution  :  —  ^^  That  citizens »  by 
learning  the  use  of  arms ,  abandon  none  of  their  civil  rig^ti'' 
—  thereby  asserting  the  otherwise  questionable  legality  oft 
self-created  military  body,  exercising  also  the  deliberalife 
functions  of  a  civil  delegation  •—  and  boldly  bottoming  die 
assertion  of  that  right  upon  the  very  same  principle  whidi 
the    prince  of    Orange   had  used    to    usurp   the    throne 
of  England  -<-  ^^  the  popular  expulsion   of  a  tyrannical 
monarch. '' 

This  resolution  was  also  wisely  adapted  to  check  all  I^d 
proceedings,  or  even  ministerial  cavil,  as  to  the  constitudoa- 
ality  of  their  meeting,  by  putting  in  direct  issue  with  the 
British  Government  a  previous  question  of  right,  which,  if 
contested  ,  must  have  drawn  into  public  discussion  and  ^oon* 
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troversy  the  (Mrinciples  of  the  Revolution  ,  and  ihSe  Tery  te- 
nure of  the  crown  of  England^  for  the  E^lish  nation  had 
by  that  revolution  exploded  the  doctrine  of  paauve  obedience, 
and,  acting  on  that  ground,  had  armed  against  their  own 
sovereign ,  and  put*  the  sword  of  popular  resistance  into  th^ 
hand  of  WUHam ,  to  cut  away  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple even  to  his  own  &ther. 

The  Dungannon  meeting  next  proceeded  to  denounce ,  by 
subsequent  resolutions ,  as  altogether  unconstitutional  ^  ille- 
gal, and  (^evances—  all  British  legislation  over  Ireland  — 
the  law  of  Poyning  — >.  the  restraint  of  Irish  commerce' —  a 
permanent  standing  army  in  Ireland  —  the  dependence  of 
the  superior  judges  on  the  crown ,  and  consequently  on  the 
minister:  %pd  the  a^mbly  finally  resolved  to  seek  a  redress 
of  all  those  grievances  —  and  invited  the  armed  bodies  of 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  to  unite  with  them  in  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  constitutional  regeneration. 

The  most  weighty  grievances  and  claims  of  Ireland  were  by 
these  means ,  in  the  mildest  and  simplest  language ,  without 
ailment  or  unnecessary  observation ,  consolidated  into  one 
pkin  and  intelligible  body  of  resolutions — entered  into  by 
delegates  from  twemty-five  thousand  Ukter  soldiers  ,  and 
backed  by  the  voice  of  above  a  million  of  inhabitants  of  that 
province  9  — ^  combining  together  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  one.  of  the  strongest  quarters  of  Ireland  —  all 
actuated  by  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  to  attain  redress 
at  every  risk  of  life  and  fortune  •—  and  headed  by  the  highest 
and  most  opulent  gentlemen  of  that  province  ^  feeling  the 
claims  to  be  equally  just  and  irresistible  -^  and  therefore  not 
speculaling  on  success  without  substantial  grounds ,  or  de- 
nouncing grievances  without  solid  and  just  foundation. 

^^  Whereas  it  has  been  asserted  that  Volunteers,  as  sudi , 
cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  give  their  opinions  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  or  the  conduct  of  parliaments  6r  public 
men  ; 
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noBganiion      <(  Resolvcd  unanimously,  Thai  a  citizen ,  by  learning  the 
use  of  arms ,  does  not  abandon  any  of  his  cwd  righfe. 

*^  That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men  ,  other  Than  the  ki;sg  , 
uomns  ,  A^D  GomcoNs  of  irblah d  ,  to  make  laws  to  bind  ihu 
l(|ngdom ,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grieifonce. 

**  That  the  power  exercised  by  the  privy  council  of  both 
kingdoms ,  under  pretence  of  Ihe  law  of  Poyning ,  is  unamr 
stitutional  and  a  grieuance* 

**  That  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  ofi 
foreign  countries ,  not  at  war  with  the  king ,  and  that  any 
burthens  thereupon  ,  or  obstruction  thereto ,  save  only  by  the 
parliament  of  Irelaud,  are  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
grievances. 

^^  That  a  mutiny  bill ,  not  limited  in  point  of  doratioo 
from,  session  to  session,  \%  unconstitutional  and  a  grietuince. 

**  That  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland ,  as  in  Ekig- 
land  ;  and  that  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland » 
makes  a  distinction  where  there  should  be  no  distinction ;  may 
excite  jealousy  where  perfect  union  should  prevail ;  and  is  in 
itself  unconstitutiomd  and  a  grievance. 

^^  That  it  is  our  decided  hud  unalterable  determination  to 
seek  a  redress  of  these  grievances  ^  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other,  and  to  our  country,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citixens, 
and  men  of  honour,  that  we  will ,  at  every  ensuing  election , 
support  those  only  who  have  supported  us  therein ,  and  that 
we  will  use  every  constitutional  means  to  make  such*  our 
pursuit  of  redress ,  speedy  and  effectual. 

'*'  That  as  men  ,  and  as  Irishmen,  as  christians,  and  as 
protestants ,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  hits 
against  our  Roman-Catholic  fellow-subjects  ^  and  that  we 
conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consc' 
i/uences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  " 

^^  That  four  members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of 
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Ulster  (eleven  to  be  a  quorum)  be,  and  hereby  are  appointed, 
a  committee  till  next  gmeral  mcfeting,  to  act  for  the  Volunteer 
corps  Kere  represented ,  and ,  as  occasion  shall  require  ,  to 
€:all  general  meetings  of  the  province. 

^'  That  the  said  committee  do  appoint  nine  of  their  mem- 
bers to  be  a  committee  in  Dublin  ,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  such^ther  Volunteer  associations  in  the  other  provinces^ 
as  may  think  proper  to  come  to  similar  resolutions;  and  to  deli- 
berate with  them  on  the  most  constitutional  means  of  carry  - 
ing  them  into  effects  " 

The  truth  and  simplicity  of  these  resolutions  —  whilst  they 
defied  ev«ry  imputation  of  party  faction  or  of  revolutionary 
disloyalty  rr—  yet  convinced  the  minister  that  the  Irish  people 
would  be  no  longer  trifled  with.  —  By-  the  firmness  that  was 
observed  respecting  them ,  the  wavering  were  steadied ,  the 
too  moderate ,  ^roused . —  and  the  too  ardent^  moderated  — 
while  the  adverse  were  deterred  by  an  anticipation  of  their 
success.  «-  Adapted  to  almost  every  class ,  and  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  abooit  every  character ,  their  efifect  through  aU  Ireland 
was  deetrie,  and  die  consequence  fully  answered  the  most  san- 
giline  bopes ,  nay  wishes ,  of  their  framers. 

Haviag  passed  these  resolutions ,  the  assembly  adjourned , 
committing  the  further  procedure  to  the  coincidence  and  zeal 
of  the.  .other  provin.ces  of  the  nation ;  and ,  with  a  discretion 
almost  unparalleled ,  a  body  of  patriots  —  who  might  in  one 
week  have  collected  a  military  force ,  which  all  the  power  of 
Eoglandcould  not  then  have  coped  with ,  and ,  at  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  army  in  a  triumphant  attitude ,  might  have  dic- 
tated their  Qwn  terms  to  a  trembling  government « —  by  their 
wise  and  temperate  conduct  avoided  the  horror^  of  a  civil 
commotion  -^  proved  to  the  world  the  genuine  attachment  of 
Ireland  to  her  sister  country  -~  and  deliberately  represented 
to  Great  Britain  the  grievances ,  which ,  by  more  hostile  pro- 
ceedings ,  they  could  by  their  own  power  have  redressed  in  a 
moment.     , 
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This  transaction ,  which ,  with  reference  io  aH  its  circan- 
stances,  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  that  have  marked  the  page  of  modern  history ,  brought 
The  Earl  into  notice  a  most  singular  personage  *— •  Frederick  Eiirl  of 
the  Bilhop  of  B^^^'^  "^  ^^  Englishman  by  birth  «  a  British  peer  and  Imliop 
Dcrrj  deda-  of  Derry  —  who  altogether  adopted  the  views ,  and  avowed 
independen-  liimself  a  partisan  for  the  rights  of  Ireland.  -—  Like  mmy 
^^'  others  of  his  profession  ,  not  content  with  ecclesiastical  au- 

thority, he  b^uime  ambitious  of  political  power,  and  aoiight, 
by  patriotic  professionsand  decisive  conduct,  to  place  hiimelf 
at  the.  head  of  the  Irish  nation.  Po^bessed  of  an  immteas 
retenue  — ->  by  rank  a  temporal  peer '— -  by  consecration  a  ipi- 
ritual  one  •^  with  powerful  patronage  —  and  extensilFe  eofr 
neaions  *—  he.  united  most  of  the  qualiti^^  best  calculated  Is 
promote  his  object^  *-«  and  in  particular^  had  ae(|uired  a 
poptilarity  amongst  the  Irish  ,  by  the  phenomenon  of  an 
glish  nobleman  identifying  himself  with  the  Irish  nation ,  imd 
appearing  inferior  to  none  in  a  zealous  assertion  of  their  rigiii 
against  his  own  countrymen.  -*^  h  was  a  circumstance  toe 
novel  and  too  important  to  escape  their  marked  observalioBy 
and  a  conduct  too  generous  and  magnanimous  not  t» 
excite  the  love  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  a  gratefid 
people. 

The  bishop,  at  one  time,  assumed  nearly  a  royal  slate. 
Dressed  in  purple  ,  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  six  horses  —  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  ligh^ 
dragoons  as  a  life-guard  —  which  had  been  raised ,  and  w» 
commanded,  by  his  nephew,  the  unfortunate  and  gi^ly 
George  Robert  Fitzgerald. 
Sketch  of  He  was  a  man  of  elegant  erudition  —  extensive  learning 
lilt  character.  ^_  ^^  j  ^  enlightened  and  classical ,  but  eccentric  mind  :  — 
bold ,  ardent ,  and  versatile  —  he  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  os- 
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tentalious  state ,  and  worked  upon  the  gentry  by  ease  and 
condescension-:  -^  he  affected  publie  candor,  and  practised 
private  cabal :  —  without  the  profound  dissimulation  of  Bee- 
ket ,  or  the  powerful  abilities  of  Wolsey,  he  was  little  inferior 
to  father  of  them  in  their  minor  qualities  — *  and  altogether 
formed  an  accomplislied ,  active ,  and  splendid  nobleman  —  a 
plausiUeand  powerful  prelate — and  a  seemingly  disinterested 
and  zealous  patriot  :  he  was'admiriObly  calculated  to  lead  on 
an  inflamed  and  injured  people ;  and  had  there  been  no  coun- 
teracting discretion  in  the  country  —  at  a  erisis  too ,  when 
almost  any  measure  could  have  been  carried  by  boldness,  po- 
pulaiity ,  and  perseverance  -«  it  is  more  than  probable  his 
views  might  have  extended  to  the  total  separation  of  die  two 
nation^. 

II.  But  though  the  voice  of  the  people  had  decided  unani* 
mously  upon  two  points ,  namely,  national  independence  and 
a  redress  of  grievances'' —  yet  many  different  shades  of  opinion 
existed  amoqg  some  of  the  leading  characters,  as  tor  the  precise 
time  and  modes  of  proceeding  to  attain  those  objects.  The 
moderate  and  cautious  party  in  general  followed  the  indeci- 
sive ,  and  feeble  counsels  of  Earl  Charlemont  -^  whilst  the 
more  bold ,  decisive  ,  and  straight  -  forward  conduct  of  the 
bishop  of  Derry ,  appeared  for  more  congenial^  to  the'  critical 
and  proud  position  of  the  Irish  nation ,  and  better  adapted  to 
hasten  the  attainment  of  their  rights ,  than  the  slow  and  al- 
most courtly  approaches  of  the  Charlemont  system. 

The  duke  of  Leinster  also ,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brown  low^  and 
many  of  those  who  ha^  occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting the  Irish  government ,  leaned  to  the  moderate  and 
regular  course  of  proceeding  recommended  by  Earl  Charle- 
9iont  —  whikt  few^r  of  the  leaders ,  but  more  of  the  people , 
followed  the  fascinating  boldness  of  the  military  prelate ,  who 
wished  to  take  inslant  advantage  of  a  crisis ,  the  continuance 
of  which  might  be  uncertain;  — and  the  conduct  of  ibose 
two  noblemen  becoming  decidedly  dissimilar ,  if  not  a&o* 
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geUier  adverse ,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  ohe  or  the  other 
of  tbem  must  necessarily  sink  in  public  estimation. 

This  contest  for  pre-emipence ,  however,  was  carried  on 
only  at  a  distance  —  and  in  no  respect  impeded  the  general 
cause  :  —  the  partisans  o^each  never  came  into  diecisire  col- 
lision ,  until  a  contest  foi;*  the  presidency  of  the  general  na- 
tional convention  decided  4hat  important  point  in  favour  of 
Earl  Charlemont — and  the  rough  dissolution  of  that  assembly 
through  the  imbecility  of  his  Lordship  soon  after  put  a  final 
conclusion  to  the  power  and  controversies  of  both  those  per- 
sonages. 

However ,  on  one  point ,  no  difference  of  opinion  existed 
between  them  -f-  all  tfie  leading  characters  were  unanimous 
as  to  giving  immediate  and  full  effect  to  the  Dungannon  re- 
solutions, by  calling  upon  every  ihilitary  association  in  the 
kingdom  forthwith  to  declare  their  public  sentiments  on  all 
the  important  subjects  discussed  by  that  assembly.  ^ —  An  im- 
mense number  of  ptiblicatipns  immediately  issued  from  'the 
press ,  auxiliary  to  this  determination  —  an  increased  activity 
as  well  as  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom '— meetings  were 
caHed  in  every  county,  city,  town,  and  village-^ the  muni» 
cipal  as  well  as  military  bodies  held  public  meetings — the 
determination  of  all  coincided  with  those  of  Dungannon  ^^  no 
important  difference  of  opinion  existed  —  all  appeared  Uni- 
RcAisunce  uimous  iu  the  common  cause  —  and  Poyning';s  Law,  the  true 
Lawi  ^nMid-  P^'^®'**  ^^  ^^  Ivisii  grievances ,  became  the  pass-word  of  li- 
inootiy  de-  bcrty.  ^—  A  particular  word  has  frequently  had  an  extraordi- 
nai*y  effect  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm  —  and  rousing  the 
passions  of  the  Irish  people.  '' Poynings  Law,"  therefore, 
acquired  by  repetition  almost  the  power  of  a  talisman-^ it 
operated  on  all  occasions  as  a  reviving  stimulant  against  the 
usurpation  of  England  —  and  became  the  most  obn6xious  and 
reprobated  of  all  their  grievances. 

in.  The  statute  of  George  the  First ,  declaratory  of  the  le- 
gislative supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament  over.  Ireland  r— 
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though  a  more  modern ,  was  a  still  more  decisive  grievance  ^ 
as ,  without  its  abolition ,  the  redress  of  all  other  grievances 
would  be  vain  and  precarious. 

The  statutes  had  originally  been  enacted  upon  principles 
the  most  unjust,  and  for  objects  the  most  tyrannical  —  the 
first ,  to  reduce  the  Irish  house  of  tt>mmons  to  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  privy  council  of  bothrnations ,  and  consequently 
of  the  British  cabinet '—  the  second ,  to  neutr^liae^iii^lrifih. 
legislature  altogether ,  and  to  establish  an  appeltihljurisdie^ 
tion  to  the  British  lords ,  whereby  every  decree  and  judgment 
of  the  Irish  superior  courts ,  which  could  tend  to  affect  or 
disturb  the  questionable  or  bad  titles  of  the  British  adventur- 
ers and  absentees  to  Irish  states  or  Irish  property ,  might  be 
r^ersed  or*  rendered  abortive  in  Great  Britain  by  a  vote  of 
the  Scotch  and  English  nobility.  *  Many  British  peers  and  com- 
moners, through  whose  influence  the  latter  statute  had  been 
enacted,  had  themselves  been  deeply  interested  in  effecting 
that  measure ,  to  secure  their  own  grants  of  Irish  estates  — 
atid  some  British  judges  were  led  to  disgrace  their  judicial 
character  by  giving  decisive  opinions  on  the  justice  of  a  sta- 
tute unequivocally  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  It  was  there-    Deciarati* 
fore  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  all  the  armed  associations  voioateen 
of  Ireland,  to  publish,  on  their  own  behalf,  and  that  of  the  ^i^f^l^^ 
nation  in  general ,  a  counter-declaration  to  ibat  of  the  British    authority. 
judges,  renouncing  all  future  obedience  to  that  statute —  by 
one  bold  aud  decisive  step  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  that 
usurped  authority  altogether ;  —  arid ,  by  actual  unanimous 
resistance  to  its  operation ,  for  ever  extinguish  the  most  ex-' 
travagant  and  illegal  assumption  of  power,  which  one  free 
country  and  limited  monarchy  ever  yet  attempted  to  impose 
upon  a  people ,  supposed  to  wear  even  the  tattered  garb  of 
freedom.  • 

Tlie  Volunteers  reasoned  —  and  reasoned  utianswerably — 

*  Tbis  reenacted  by  the  UnioD.  -'-■.-  . 

'  ^8   '  "  " 
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thai  an  attcmpl  to  legislate  for  a  nation  ,  not  represented  in 
ihe  acting  legislature ,  was  the  very  acme  ofdespotic  power— 
the  practical  ground  of  tyrannic  polity  •*— and ,  whether  eier* 
cised  by  a  king ,  a  parliamei^t ,  or  a  privy  council ,  was  uiuii- 
tural  to  the  governed—  it  was  still  a  subjection  to  foreign  ju- 
risdiction ,  which  nothing  but  the  rights  of  conquest  and  the 
superiority  of  power  could  justify  or  perpetuate. 

It  was  upon  the  same  principle,  though  differently  wbkA' 
-fied  y  thjat  Pagan  princes  had  established  Christian  slavery : 
-— >  it  was  upon  the  same  principle ,  that  so  large  a  portion  d 
the  Eastern  world  was  subjugated  to  the  domination  of  a  few 
British  merchants  \  —  and  it  was  the  success  of  that  vickMi 
precedent ,  the  6th  of  George  the  Third ,  which  had  eneoa- 
raged  the  British  parliament  fatally  to  attempt  to  legislate  fiir 
America  :  —  but  it  was  a  species  of  usurpation  which  the  in- 
novating principles  of  the  British  constitution  itself  nenr 
could  extend  to  a  sbter  nation  —  and  which  the  immutdbk 
laws  of  nature  gave  her  the  right  of  resisting ,  the  verj  finK 
opportunity  vehich  occurred  to  render  that  resistance  eSettQtL 

lY.  It  was  now  perfectly  understood  by  the  Irish  peqpky 
that  the  British  statute  in  question ,  having  passed  only  is 
England ,  could  have  received  the  royal  assent  by  George  the 
First  only  as  king  of  Great  Britain — in  which  distinct  capa- 
city t^  Irish  nation  altogether  denied  his  power  or  authority 
over  veland  — -  because  the  federative  principle ,  though  it 
placed  the  two  dbtinct  crowns  of  the  two  distinct  nations  6r 
ever  in  one  dynasty,  yet  acted  in  the  name  of  two  distinct 
legislations,  and  if  it  authorized  the  legislature  of  either  na- 
tion to  counter-legislate  for  the  other  •—  it  must  have  recipnh 
cally  authorized  both  — >  and  would  equally  have  enabled  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  George  the  First,  as  king  of  IrdanJ, 
to  pass  a  similar  statute ,  declaratory  of  their  legislative  sa- 
premacy  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain . 

The  truth  of  this  position  admitted  of  no  argument : — h4 
even  if  it  did,  the  physical  strength  of  Ireland  was  now  too  muck 
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alive  to  its  own  power  to  admit  of  any  prolonged  discussion 
upon  so  clear  a  subject :  -—  all  diplomatic  evasions  were  now 
useless  —  the  Irish  people  were  right ,  and  they  were  per- 
emptory —  the  British  government  was  wrong ,  and  it  was 
intimidated  —  the  English  fleets  and  armies ,  crowded  with 
Irishmen  y  could  not  be  supposed  to  remain  indifferent  spect- 
ators to  such  a  contest  with  their  own  country  *^  the  claim 
of  rights  was  upon  a  principle  so  plain  and  so  comprehens- 
ive, that  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  the  simplest  peasant  was  capable  of  under- 
standing. 

The  Irish  judges  (though  some  of  them,  as  before  remarked,    The   irUh 
were  very  respectable  men  )  were  at  this  time  but  little  to.be  ^!^|S|^t   ^ 
trusted  on  subjects  respecting  which  England  appeared  to  be  ^*    EngUii& 
deeply  involved ,  or  the  Minister  much  interested  —  the 
preearious  tenure  of  their  offices  almost  obliged  them  to  be 
parfiians  for  British  supremacy —  and,  being  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  government  for  their  bread ,  were  prepared  to 
discountenance,  and,  if  possible ,  by  judicial  dictums  to  put 
down  the  military  associations.  —  It  was  therefore  obviously 
necessary,  that  the  public  declaration  of  positive  resistance  to 
all  Britbh  statutes  and  legislation  should  be  universal,  pro- 
ceeding from  all  ranks ,  and  all  bodies ,  civil  and  military  — 
magbtrates  and  people  —  that  by  its  generality  every  attempt 
to  check  it  by  judicial  interference,  or  individual  prosecution, 
might  be  rendered  impracticable  and  desperate. 

v.  The  armed  associations,  therefore,  assembled  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ,  and ,  by  corps  and  regiipents ,  dis- 
tinctly adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  Dungannon  meeting , 
and  explicitly  declared  —  ^^  that  no  earthly  authority,  save 
the  king ,  lords ,  and  commons  of  Ireland  ,had  power  to  make 
laws  for  their  country  —  and  that  they  would  resist ,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  execution  of  all  British  sta- 
tutes, affecting  to  bind  the  independent  kingdom  of  Ire- 
Und.  '* 
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These  resolutions  *  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Volan-' 
teer  corps  in  every  province  of  Ireland,  some  in  more  cool, 
others  in  warmer  language,  but  all  to  same  effect— ^ all  in 
terms  equally  decisive  —  explicit  —  and  patriotic. 

'The  necessity  of  adopting  the  Dungannon  resoludons  dit* 
tinctly  as  to  all  their  points ,  was  manifest*,  for  they  were  m 
congenial  in  their  nature ,  and  so  closely  allied ,  as  to  be  fai- 
separable.  That  respecting  the  independence  of  Irish  judges 
seemed  quite  indispensable  to  the  security  of  individuals, 
perhaps  to  the  success  of  any  of  their  other  measures.  Unless 
judges  were  totally  independent  of  the  king  and  his  govem- 
mcnl,  their  purity  never  could  be  confidently  relied  on,  io 
any  case  where  the  crown  and  the  subject  might  be  at  isnw 
on  questions  of  English  legislation. 

'  The  antlior's  fiatber  and  brothers  oommanded  four  Yolanteer  regioMQli 
—  vis.  the  CuUenagh  Rangers  —  Durrow  Ught-dragoons  —  Kilkeanaj 
Horse  :—  and  Ballyroom  Cavalry.  —  The  first  essay  of  the  author's  politieil 
pen  was  the  followuig  resolutions ,  adopted  by  the  first  of  those  corps ; 
and  proves  that  ah  attachment  tn  the  constitntional  independence  tai 
Ireland  hod  been  the  earliest,  as  it  was  the  last ,  of  his  political  pre* 
dilections. 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gallenagh  Rangers,  a  ad  of  May  i8oa  — 
CoLoVEi.  BABRiAGXOif  in  the  chair  —  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  :  — 

^  Resolved ,  That ,  lis  citixens  armed  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  eooitits* 
tion  of  our  conniiyy  and  disclaiming  every  political  jnrisdictiony  s^wt  tht 
king ,  lords,  and  commons  of  Irbl4>d  —  we  are  determined  to  resist ,  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes^  every  statute  which  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
British  parliament  have  lieretofore  enacted  ,  or  may  hereafter  atteiOpt  to 
fmpose  on  a'covntfy  determined  to  be  pbsb. 

^'Resolved 9  That  wa  heartily  coindde  in  all  the  resolutions  of  tht 
Dungannon  mooting ,;  as  the  surest  step  towards  redressing  those  grievancesy 
which  it  was  as  impolitic  in  England  to  adopt ,  as  it  would  be  pusillanimous 
in  Ireland  to  submit  to. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  corps, 

Gkobgb  Reily,  Secretary.  **• 

Resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  entered  into  by  almost  every  reghnwat 
in  Ireland. 
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To  preserve,  in  legal  decisions ,  as  much  as  possible  the  ap- 
pearance 0f  e^nsistencY,  judges  generally  consider  themselves 
as  bound  to  follow  the  precedents  of  their  predecessors — and 
wlieii  imjpet^ve  justice  and  their  own  conviction  oblige  them 
4o  orer-lrule  any  of  those  precedents ,  they  do  so  delicately », 
4i|Nin  some  actual  or  supposed  shade  of  distinction  between 
iht  eases ,  authoriung  an  alteration  of  rule ,  without  a  change 
iii  priActpte  — ^  which  alteration  would  otherwise  prove  that 
wrong  kad  been  done  to  either  the  former  or  the  latter  suitor 
-—and  the  repugnant*decisions  would  appea^  to  form  a  code 
•of  legal  incongruity  —  changing  its  rules  as  often  as  it  chang* 
-ed  its  interpreters,  and  exhibiting  justice  as  obscure,  and 
decision  as  inconclusive. 

But  at' to  Irelanfd,  the  decided  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
British  jiidge  Blackstone ,  that  ^^  she  was  by  right,  as  well  as 
l»#y  homd  by  all  British  statutes  specially  naming  her,  ^ 
wovlft  faaive  been  a  precedent  permanently  imperative  on 
deptodenl  Irish  judges.  The  total  independence  of  the  Irish 
judges  on  the  crown  was  therefore  indispensable  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  was  jperemplorily  demanded  by  the  whole 
nation* 

VL'  The  Volunteers  also  perceived ,  that ,  though  their 
exertions  for  national  independence  might  by  their  then  power 
and  unanimity,  be  entirely  successful,  yet  England,  when 
she  recovered  her  strength ,  might  re^-assume  her  power , 
punish  the  champions  ol' Irish  liberty,  and  again  plunge  Ire- 
bad  into  its  former  state  of  dependence  and  imbecility:  * 

They  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  a  mutiny  bill ,  enacted 


'  Tiie Irfgh pariiMncnt  lock  the  most  quiet,  constitutional ,  and  effectual 
mum  of  canyjug  ihtir  point ,  that  could  poagibly  be  suggested.  Their 
ses^ioiu  were  biennial ,  and  consequently  their  grants  to  goTerument  were 
for  two  years  at  oncer- and  till  more  money  was  required  ,  their  legislative 
was  inactiye.  —  They  now  determined  on  granting  supplies  to  the  crown 
for  six  months  only,  as  a  hint  that  they  would  grant  no  more  till  their 
griefttnoes  urere  cedre«sed  :  —  .this  had  its  effect.   * 
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by  th^ir  own  parliament ,  and  limited  in  its  diiratioD  ,  as  ui 
&igland ,  only  from  session  to  session ;  by  wbidi  the  bkk 
fiarliamenls  wonld  constitutionaliy  acqoire  the  power  ct  pro> 
tecting  their  national  independence ,  as  their  rrihsiiig  U^  M- 
enact  the  mutiny  bill  would  at  any  time  operate  as  a 
of  the  whole  standing  army  of  the  Irish  establishment 
and  nothing  leas  than  this  could  effectually  preserve  the 
tion  from  future  shackles ,  should  any  minister  of  Great  Bi^ 
tain  be  bold  enough  again  to  attempt  the  subjugation  <if  dbt 
country.  —  Accordingly,  thb  resolution  of  the  DuBgumon 
meeting  was  also  unanimously  decided  on  throughout  all  lira- 
land,  and  formed  one  of  those  demands  from  which  the 
Volunteers  determined  never  to  recede ,  —  and  never  to 
lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  unequivocally  oblaiaed  it. 

Reasons ,  equally  cogent  and  conclusive ,  induced  the.  Ye* 
lunteers  to  adopt  and  peremptorily  to  insist  upon  each  of  the 
other  resolutions  of  the  Dungannon  meeting  •— >  whilst  the  eld 
habits  of  domination  —  the  pride  of  national  superiority-^ 
the  prejudices  of  a  mistaken  policy  —  the  avarice  of  moiie- 
polizing  commerce  —  and  the  principles  of  an  arbitrary 
ministry  r—  equally  operated  against  such  concessions.  Bet 
England  felt  that  she  had  neither  pretences  to  justify,  nor 
means  nor  strength  to  support ,  a  direct  refusal  of  the  claias 
of  Ireland. 

Vn.  —  When  a  people  are  bold  enough  to  throw  off  op- 
pression ,  strong  enough  to  resist  it ,  and  wise  enough  to  be 
unanimous ,  they  must  succeed.  —  Oppression  ,  thou^ 
clothed  in  all  the  haughtiness  of  arbitrary  power,  is  ever 
accompanied  by  the  timidity  of  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  a  just 
resistance  to  tyranny,  however  feeble  in  its  commencement , 
acquires  strength  ih  its  progress  —  the  stimulants  of  rising 
liberty, like  the  paroxysms  of  fever,  often  communicating  a 
supernatural  atreogih  to  a  debilitated  body.  —  Ireland  had 
arrived  at  that  crisis  —  her  natural  vigor  was  rapidly  sur- 
mounting the  malignancy  of  her  disorder  -i-  and  her  dormant 
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powers  at  once  burst  forth  on  an  astonished  empire  and  an 
cmlMurrassed  administration . 

Bj  this  time  the  national  armed  forcef  had  greatly  increa- 
sed ,  not  only  in  numbers ,  but  in  respectability  —  and  had 
improved,,  not  only  in  discipline,  but  in  all  the  military 
reqmtitet  for  a  regular  and  active  army. 

About  that  period  there  were  nearly  ninety  thousand  sol-  Vumet 
dSiien  ready,-  armed ,  disciplined ,  and  regimented  —  burning  irish  yo] 
with  impatience  for  the  enjoyment  of  dieir  liberties  —  not  ^"' 
acting  on  a  wild  enthusiastic  impulse,  but  guided  by  reason , 
and  depending  upon  justice.  *  —  The  conduct  of  the  British 
parliament  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of  national  una- 
nimity *^  die  whole  population  therefore  were  ready  to  be 
embodied  if  necessity  required  it  —  and  in  one  month  five 
hundred  thousand  active  soldiers  might  have  been  enrolled 
for  serviee.  They  saw  clearly,  that  Great  Britain ,  by  ^hc 
eonsoUdation  of  her  strength ,  had  risen  to  that  height  of 
power,'  whidi  alone  protected  her  from  her  ambitious  neigh* 
hours ,  and  that ,  whilst  she  kept  all  her  liberty  at  home ,  for 
her  own  consumption ,  she  was  able  to  exercise  despotic 
authority  over  every  other  quarter  of  the  world ,  which  she 
governed.  —  It  was  therefore  only  by  the  same  unanimity 

«  It  b  inpoasible  with  pvedsion  to  compute  ihe  numXier  of  effective 
Volmiteen  who  had  taken  up  aims  in  Ireland  —  because  many  were 
enrolled  who  were  incapahle  of  doty.  The  number  on  paper  therefore 
exceeded  the  effectiye  force  :  nor  is.it  probable  that  more  than  eighty 
thonsand  effective  disciplined  troops  could  at  that  time  hare  been  brought 
into  the  fidd  —  until  the  arming  became  general  —  and  the  numbers 
increased  by  the  admission  of  Catholics  —  when ,  had  there  been  anhs  in 
the  kingdom  for  all  who  were  anxions  to  bear  them ,  abore  four  hundred 
thonsand  effecfiTC  men  certainly  would  have  come  forward.  —  In  the  19- 
surrection  of  1798 ,  the  county  of  Kildare  alone  had  more  than  twenty 
thonsand  insurgents  in  arms^  and  tbe  county  of  Wexford  above  thirty 
thousand  »-  and  had  the  other  counties  furnished  in  proportion  to  their 
population  ,  the  amount  would  have  exceeded  a  million  —  but  this 
comprised  the  Catholics ,  who  were  in  very  scanty  numbers  enrolled^  as 
Volunteers  in  178a. 
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tbatlrebnd  could  cooDteract  ber  ;  and  all  the  Ofncities  a^ 
UleDts  wbich  the  Irish  people  pofisessedy  secaed  lo  colkd 
their  onited  strengtb  for  the  cause  of  their  iadepmdfcc. 

They  had  now,  hj  the  constant  discussions  of  p^'ty^ 
sobjecls  io  erenr  rank  of  society,  acquired  a  capacity  trffanrtr 
reasoning  on  constitutional  controversies  —  their  naliit 
eloquence  9  breaking  forth  at  every  meeting ,  aoartshed  their 
natife  ardor,  and  almost  every  peasant  became  a  pabliB 
orator.  '  — -  ^^  Kings"  (said  a  private  volunteer  at  one  of 
those  provincial  assemblies  in  Leinster)  ^^  are,  we  now  pcfw 
^^  oeive ,  but  bumau  institutions—  Parliaments  are  bat  ho* 
^^  man  institutions  -—  Ministers  are  but  human  inslitolimtti 
^*  but  Libcfty  is  a  right  Divines —-'tis  the  earliest  gift  from 
^^  H<saven  —  th^  f:harter  of  our  birth-right,  which  human 
'^  institutions  ian  f*ever  cancel ,  without  tearing  down  iht 
**  first  and  ba4  di$crtie  of  the  Omni|K)leot  Creator.  " 

the  pttlpit  Um$  9  Ijroia  wbich  fanaticism  was  expelled ,  did 

DbM&tiiig  not  fail  lo  lwmm»  aujiiliary  to  tlie  geaeral  cause.  Some  dis- 

aergjmeo.    genting  ckrrKyWiWi  m  the  north  of  Ireland  were  particularly 

eloqitent ;  a  ^^lkm^  in  one  of  their  sermons  deserves  to  be 

record<3d# 

^^  My  br«ilir«;n  and  brothcr-soldiors ,  "  said  the  pastor, 
^^  let  us,  by  |ii«yi?i  and  by  humiliation  ,  supplicate  Heaven 
^^  to  grant  our  nflainment  of  that  liberty,  without  wbich  life 
'^  is  but  n  prison  ,  and  society  a  place  of  bondage.  Our  tutel* 

'  Eloquence  %v«fi  ai  lluit  period  highly  estimated  and  universally  culti- 
vated ill  Ireland.  The  uuiuIkt  of  ai)le  nion ,  who  at  that  period  filled  the  htr 
itud  thetcuBie,  had  uvfn-  litfeii  i*({uaUi'd  at  any  former  period.  The  fl^une' 
t4  liberty  seemed  to  couiinuniiatc  a  |{low  to  the  language  even  of  the 
l^4Miibleftt  orator.  Xha  li.ir  \m\%  not  a  trade;  it  was  a  profession,  froa 
mAmuIi  servility  was  exrhidnl.  The  teuote  was  not  a  hauk  ;  it  was  a  lyceoflp ; 
«i<M|«Mmce  fluurishud  in  liotli  :  the  Mitdfuts  of  the  university  had  £ree 
***xn«  to  the  gallery  of  the  coinuions;  their  )ouiig  minds  became  ealari^ed 
s«i*d  A'lftlighlriicd  b\  what  lh«'>  d^il^  heanl  ami  admired,  and  were  thus 
u.iiiMe4,  Uy  tli«'M  p^iiolihiii  .mil  their  Imitative  powers,  to  supply  the  place 
"I  drjiAiniUfi^  »«-ii  t^im,        IheiliHu^c  has  hciMi  f;ri'.U  and  lamentable. 
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<«  ary  providence  has  permitted  that  blessing  to  be  so  lon^ 
^'  withheld  from  us  by  tha  corrupt  and  the  unworthy,  only  as 
^  ^  a  punishment  for  our  past  offences ,  and  a  trial  for  onr 
^'  future  fortitude  and  perseyerance.  But  the  time  of  our  ex- 
^^  piation  seenis  now  to  have  been  completed  :  a  bright  ftame 
<«  has  biased  up  amongst. the  people ,  and ,  in  the  hands  of 
<«  Justice  9  lighu  them  to  the  plains  of  Virtue  and  of  Victory. 
*^  The  justice  of  our  cause  has  drawn  down  that  flame  from  a 
'^  mperior  Power^  and  we  may  well  anticipate ,  that ,  through 
^^  il'a  fire,  the  priests  of  Baal  will  soon  perish  before  the 
««  altan  of  the  Almighty. " 

Mmodi  every  Irish  gentleman  had  now  either  raised  a  mi- 
litury  corpif  or  had  enlisted  himself  in  that  of  his  neighbotir. 
—  Some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  also  took  to  arms,  and 
raised  corpa  composed  solely  of  persons  of  that  persuasion  — 
whilst  many  Protestants ,  relinquishing  their  prejudices  , 
received  .their  Catholip  fellow-subjects  into  their  ranks  with 
cordiality^  add  the  whole  nation  became  almost  as  a  single 
family.  — -  Hie  most  profound  peace  and  good  conduct  signa- 
lized the  lowest  peasantry —  the  most  perfect  and  effectual 
police  was  established  —  hardly  a  public  crime  of  any  kind 
was  committed  without  instant  detection  —  and*  every  man 
of  every  rank  seemed  to  have  adopted  one  prominent  and 
permanent  principle  -^  that  of  uniting  good  order  -^  patriot 
tism  —  aad 'firmness. 

The  love  of  liberty,  however,  is  often  palled  by  enjoyment : 
-—the  miseries  of  former  oppression  are  sometimes  forgotten 
in  the  views  of  avarice  ,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition  —  and 
there  are  too  many  instances  in  history,  of  sanguinary  con- 
tests for  the  attainment  of  independence  ,  and  voluntary  re- 
lapses into  the  fangs  of  tyranny.  Human  nature  is  subject  to  in- 
consistencies ,  and  man  cannot  counteract  the  errors  of  his 
original  formation  :  but  when  that  inconsistency  is  the  volun- 
tary result  of  depraved  or  corrupted  principles ,  the  weakness 
becomes  a  vice ,  and  the  object  disgusting.  Nor  can  there  be 
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a  stronger  elacidation  of  this  position,  or  a  more  painful 
parison  of  times  and  persons ,  than  that  which  will  ocscor  ii 
the  progress  of  this  Narrative ,  where  we  shall  discoirer  ibc 
yery  same  men ,  who  in  1781  were  foremost  in  oflforiag 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  attain  the  independeBce  df 
their  country,  metamorphosed  on  the  Union ,  eighteen  jeafi 
afterwards,  into  the  veriest  slaves  of  direct  and  Ammit* 
less  corruption  »^  and  publicly  selling  themselves,  their 
connexions,  and  their  country,  for  money  «-  for  oSee 
or  for  title.  The  individual  proofs  of  this  are  numerow^ 
indisputahle  and  easily  produced ;  and  the  compaiisoA  wS 
afibrd  a  wholesome  lesson  for  slates  and  nations  to  look  wilk 
more  caution  and  less  confidence  on  the  professions  of  poblic 
men  —  who  too  frequently  remain  no  longer  honest ,  tkaa 
till  public  opinion  may  safely  be  encountered  by  plauibb 
pretences.  The  shouts  of  popularity  only  gratify  the  momentarf 
vanity  of  man  — -  whilst  successful  ambition  rewards  men 
substantially  his  pride  — *^or  fills  tfie  measure  of  his  avarice. 
The  instances  are  rare ,  and  therefore  more  precious  ,  of 
perfect  purity  attending  public  character ,  without  deriatioo, 
through  the  whole  course  of  its  career. 
Their  Lea-  VIII.  Of  thosc  who  led  the  volunteer  associations  in  Lettt- 
ster  — *Lord  Charlemont,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Grattan, 
andM r.  Henry  Flood,  had  the  greatest  weight  and  authority : 
their  popularity  was  extreme  —  and  it  was  merited. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  names  of  many  others,  par- 
ticularly Archdall  — -  Stewart  —  and  Brownlow  —  names  that 
will  for  ever  remain  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  Iri^sh  gratitude 
—  as  belonging  to  men  who  remained  steady  during  all  the 
subsequent  ordeals  through  which  their  unfortunate  country 
was  doomed  to  pass  ,  and  formed  a  striking  and  melancholy 
contrast  to  Altamont  and  Belvidere  —  Shannon  and  Clanri- 
card  —  Longfield  and  Nevil— and  the  crowd  of  those ,'  whose 
apostasy,  in  1800,  has  stained 4he  records  of  Irish  history, 
and  tarnished  the  character  of  Irish  patriotism.  —  A  derc-^ 
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liclion  of  pvUic  principle  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ire- 
fleeting  y  tbat  tbe  accomplbhed  politician  and  tbe  poliriied 
patriot  are  no  less  susceptible  of  tbe  debasing  passions  of  the 
homan  mind ,  than  the.  most  humble  and  illiterate  aasongst 
uncultiTated  society.  High  rank  and  iivfluence  oftener  expose 
the  dormant  errors ,  than  multiply  the  virtuea  p(  a  public 
diaracter. 

As  soon  as  the  Dungannon  Tohmteers  had  reoeiTed  the 
concurrence  of  the  armed  aSBodations-,  the  commons  house 
of  parliament  assumed  a  new  Itqpect  Its  foruier  submission 
and  unqualified  adulation  to  tbe  minister  and  the  lord  Ueu- 
tenant-had  departed.  The  old  supporters  of  the  goverament 
seemed  only  solicitous  how  they  could  diminish  their  obe- 
dience without  sacrificing  dieir  connexion  —  and  every  suc- 
cessive debate  showed  evident  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ^ 
and  decisive  crisis. 

Hie  proceedings  of  the  people  without-doors ,  now ,  began  staM  of  the 
to  have  their  due  weight  on  their  represtotatives  within  :  — 
the  whole  housjs  aj^eared  forming  into  parties ,  accordingly 
as  they  were  operated  on  by  different  degrees  of  caution  -—of 
timidity  -—  of  patriotism  -—  and  of  interest  —  the  leaders  of 
each  party  became  more  conspicuous  —  and  every  ^juestion , 
however  trivial ,  confessed  the  unsteadiness  of  the  govern- 
ment ,  and  betrayed  the  embarrassment  of  its  supporters. 

Fitzgibbon  pursued  an  unvaried  "course.  His  haughty  and 
inflexible  mind  despised  the  country  which  he  hoped  one  day 
to  govern.  Her  release  from  British  domination  might  also 
liberate  her  from  his  own  grasp — ^aud,  solong  as  he  could,  he 
uniformly  opposed  every  measure  whieh  might  tend  to  her 
emancipation  — -  save  in  a  few  instances  y  which ,  by  exposing 
his  duplicity ,  confirmed  his  character.-  -^  Perfectly  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  public ,  he  every  day  gave  fresh  proofs  of  di«tt 
arbitrar^^jind  impetuous  talent,  which  so  strongly  contributed 
to  bring  the  nation  to  its  end^v-and  himself  to  his  conclusioti 
—  and  he  often  embarrassed  the  government  more  by  the 
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intemperance  of  his  support ,  than  their  opponents  by  the 
steadiness  of  their  opposition. 
Members  A  Variety  of  causes  contributed  to  add  both  numbers  and 
Q,^3^3°^^  weight  to  the  opposition ,  and  gained  it  the  accession  of  manf 
country  gentlemen ,  w^om  the  excitation  of  the  moment  hadl 
aroused  from  .their  lethargy ,  and  who  found  it  no  longir 
possible  indolently  to  temporize  on  those  ministerial  met- 
sures,  which  even  their  own  tenantry  in  arms  had  resolved  to 
resist.  Several  on  this  principle  united  with  the  opposition. 

The  flame  reached  even  those,  who  from  ofQce  or  connexioo 
were  necessitated  to  adhere  to  the  measures  of  govemmeat 
*—  lowering  their  usual  tone  of  arrogance  and  of  triumph  — 
they  condescended  to  give  reasons  for  their  conduct ,  and 
appeared  almost  to  court  a  supposition ,  that  this  adherence 
was  oompulsatory  >  and  their  conviction  open  ^  while  the 
number  was  small  of  those  who ,  looking  to  the  possibility  of 
a  termination  favourable  to  government ,  and  their  future 
interests,  still  gave  them  a  support,  the  more  acceptable, 
because  now  more  nece^ary.  But  it  was  too  late  — ^negotiatioa 
was  at  an  end  —  the  mine  was  cliarged  —  the  train  laid  — 
the  match  was  burning — the  summons  was  peremptory — and 
cither  surrender  or  explosion  was  inevitable.  —  At  this  mo- 
ment the. leading  characters  all  started  from  their  ranks  :  — 
every  party  had  its  chief  7—  and  every  chief  turned  his  eyes, 
by  almost  unanimous  assent ,  to  the  eloquence  and  energy  of 
the  ardent  Grattan.  The  favourite  of  the  parliament  —  the 
terror  of  the  minister  —  the  intimate  friend  of  the  ablest  mea 
—  and  the  indefatigable  advocate  of  his  country —  he  seemed 
most  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring  forward  some  great  or 
decisive  measure ,  which  should  at  once  terminate  the  dan- 
gerous paroxysm  to  which  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation  wert 
now  worked  up^  and  by  it's  decision  inform  them,  whether  they 
were  to  receive  their  rights  from  the  justice,  or  to  enforce 
(hem  by  the  humiliation  of  Great  Brilaiu. 

The  period  ,  however,  had  not  quite  arrived  for  this  step. 
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ExtensiTe  as  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Grattaii  were,  they  had  many 
competitors :  jealousies  intrude  themselves  even  into  the  high* 
est  minds ;  —  the  spirit  of  rivalship  is  inseparable  from  great 
talents ;  —  Mr.  Grattan's  importance  was  merely  individual 
—  and  he  was  then  only  advaneing  to  that  pre-eminence , 
which  he  soon  after  acquired  over  all  eompetit6ra#' Though  it 
was  approaching  fast ,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  not  indisput- 
ably arrived  :  —  it  was'  essential  that  all  those  parties  in  the 
house  should  be  a  little  more  approximated ,  before  a  measure 
was  announced  on  which  unanimity  was  of  vital  importance* 

IX.  So  much  talent  never  had  before  appeared  in  the' Irish 
senate  as  at  that  particular  moment;  ^-^  rank  and  fortanc  also 
were  in  higher  estimation  there  than  in  England ,  where  both 
are  more  common ,  and  cotasecpiently  less  imposing.  ^^  Elo« 
quence  and  talents  have  always  had  their  appropriate  weight 
in  a  popular  assembly;  — -  but  isereral  members  of  the  Irish 
fiarliameht ,  in  addition  to  splendid  talents,  having  great  for- 
tune and  distinguished  rank  to  recdmmend  them  ^^  the  com- 
mons house  was  not  as  yet  fully  prepared  to  give  so  splendid 
a  lead  to  any  individual ,  who  ,  devoid  of  these ,  had  nothing 
to  recommend  him  but  his-  talents  and  his  character. 

Those  who  led  their  i*espective  parties  vrere  all  men  of  Theieadin 
eminent  abilities  or  of  extensive  connexions.  Flood  —  Grat-"*™ 
tan — Brownlow— Burgh «— Daly — Yelverton — appeared  the 
most  respected  or  efficient  leaders  of  the  opposition ;—  Scott 
( the  attorney-general )  and  Fitkgibbon  were  the  most  active 
and  efficient  supporters  of  government  5  —while  Daly  —  Ba- 
genall  —  Sir  Edward  Newenbam  —  Mr.  Joseph  Dean  and  a 
nutnber  of  country  gentlemen ,  all  dissimilar  in  habits ,  and 
heterogeneous  in  principles,  were  grouped  together  without 
any  particular  leader  —  but  always  paid  a  marked  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brownlow  y  whose  good  sense  —  large 
fortune — and  reasonable  efficiency,  constantly  ensured  him 
a  merited  attention. 

A  few  of  these  country  gentlemen  had  a  sort  of  exclusive 
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privilqie  of  speaking  without  interruption  — •  whether  ther 
spoke  good  sense  or  folly  — -  with  reason  or  without  —  as  soil* 
ed  their  whims,  or  accorded  with  their  capacities.  — «  Of  thii 
Mr.  Tho-  cbss  wss  Mr.  Thomas  OinnoUy,  who  appeared  to  have  As 
'  largest  personal  connexion  of  any  individual  in  the  commooi 
house  of  parliament.  He  took  a  principal  lead  amongst  the 
country  gentlemen,  because  he  spoke  more  than  any  of  them, 
though  probably  his  influence  would  have  been  greater,  if  he 
had  remained  totally  silent.  —  He  was  a  person  of  very  higk 
family  —  ample  fortune — powerful  connexions  —  and  spkiH 
did  establishments;  —  friendly —^-sincere  — honourable  — 
and  munificent  in  disposition ,  — -  but  whimsical  —  wrong* 
headed ,  and  positive  —  his  ideas  of  politics  were  limited  and 
confused;  -—he  mistook  Obstinacy  for  independence— and 
singularity  for  patriotism  —  and  fancied  he  was  a  Whig, 
because  he  was  not  professedly  a  Tory. 

Full  of  aristocracy  *—  he  was  used  by  the  patriots,  whsa 
they  could  catch  him,  to  give  weight  to  their  resolotions  — 
and  courted  by  the  government ,  to  take  advantage  of  Ui 
whimsicality ,  and  embarrass  the  oppq^tion.  —  He  was  bad  m 
a  statesman  —  worse  as  an  orator.  — -  In  parliament  he  gave 
his  opinions  at  the  close  of  a  debate ,  without  having  listened 
to  it's  progress ;  and  attacked  fneasures  with  a  sort  of  blunt 
point ,  which  generally  bruised  both  his  friends  and  his  oppoih 
ents.  His  qualities  were  curiously  mixed ,  and  his  principki 
as  singularly  blended ;  —  and  if  he  had  not  been  distingtiidied 
by  birth  and  fortune ,  he  certainly  would  have  remaiDed  all 
his  life  in  obscurity. 

This  gentleman  had  an  extensive  circle  of  adherents.  Oa 
sonie  questions  he  was  led  away  by  their  persuasions  —  oa 
others  ^  they  submitted  to  his  prejudices,  as  a  bait  to  fix  him 
on  more  important  occasions;  and  sometimes  he  differed 
unexpectedly  from  all  of  them.  He  was  nearly  allied  to  the 
Irish  minister  at  the  discussion  of  the  union  —  and  he  follow- 
ed his  lordship's  fortunes  -^  surrendered  his  country  —  kst 
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liis  own  importance  —  died  in  comparative  obscurity  —  and 
in  his  person  ended  the  pedigree  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able English  families  ever  resident  in  Ireland. 

X.  Many  other  persons ,  vho  distinguished  themselves  at 
this  period  of  public  trial ,  will  be  'subjects  of  observation 
in  the  course  of  this  memoir  :  —  but  scarcely  any  of  them 
more  justly  deserve  notice  than  Mr.  Yelverton,  who  was,  Mr.TeWer- 
perhaps,  the  only  public  cjiaracter  of  those  days,  whose ^°' 
every  act  could  be  with  ease  accounted  for  —  his  motives  for 
the  act  being  as  palpable  as  the  act  was  public ;  —  and  wher 
ther  his  conduct  was  right  or  wrong  made  no  difference  in 
this  respect  —  it's  causes  could  be  traced  with  equal. facility 

—  and  he  generally  struggled  as  little  against  the  propensities 
of  his  nature  as  any  man  that  ever  existed.  In  this  narrative 
of  the  conperns  of  Ireland  his  name  will  frequently  occur; 
and  as  so  extraordinary  a  character  can  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen ,  it  may  properly  be  anticipated. 

Barry  Yelverton ,  of  humble  origin ,  afterwards  Lord  Avon- 
mote  ,  and  successor  to  Hussey  Burgh ,  as  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  had  acquired  great  celebrity  as  an  ^vocate  at  the 
Irish  bar,  and  was  at  this  time  rapidly  winging  his  way  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  honourable  notoriety  and  forensic  advan- 
cement. He  had  been  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Garrickfergus ,  and  became  a  zealous  partisan  for  the 
claims  of  Ireland  • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  j  ustioe  to  the  lofty|and  overwhelm*    ffii    cha. 
ing  elocution  of  this  distinguished  man ,  during  the  early 
periods  of  his  political  exertions.  — To  the  profound — logical 

—  and  conclusive  reasoning  of  Flood ;  —  the  brilliant -r  sti- 
mulating —  epigrammatic  antithesis  of  Grattan ;  —  the  sweet- 
toned  —  captivating  —  convincing  rhetoric  of  Burgh;  —or 
the  wild  fascinating  imagery  and  varied  pathos  of  the  extraor- 
dinary Curraii ,  he  was  respectively  inferior ;  —  but  in  power- 
ful ,  nervous  language ,  he  excelled  them  all.  A  vigorous  — 
commanding  —  und.aunted  eloquence  burst  in  rolling   tor- 
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rents  from  his  lips  —  not  a  word  was  lost.  • —  Though  fiery ^ 
yet  weighty  and  distinct ,  the  authoritatiTe  rapidity  of  hii 
language ,  relieved  by  the  beauty  of  his  luxuriant  fancy,  auk 
dued  the  auditor  without  the  power  of  resistance ,  and  left  him 
in  doubt ,  whether  it  was  to  argument  or  to  eloquence  that  he 
surrendered  his  conviction. 

His  talents  were  alike  adapted  to  public  purposes,  aslui 
privale  qualities  to  domestic  6o<;iety. — In  the  common  tram- 
actions  of  the  world  he  was  an  infant ;  —  in  the  varieties  of  riglit 
and  wrong ,  of  propriety  and  error ,  a  frail  mortal ;  -*-  in  the 
senate  and  at  the  bar,  a  mighty  giant :  —  it  was  on  the  bench 
that,  unconscious  of  his  errors,  and  in  his  home  unco*- 
scions  of  his  virtues,  both  were  most  conspicuous.  Thai 
deep'Seated  vice ,  which  with  equal  power  freezes  the  mi- 
ser's heart,  and  inflames  the  ruffian's  passions,  was  to  him 
a  stranger ;  —  he  was  always  rich  —  and  always  poor ;  —  like 
his  great  predecessor,  frugality  fled  before  the  carelesana 
of  his  mind  —  and  left  him  the  victim  of  his  liberality,  and  of 
course  in  many  instances  a  monument  of  ingratitude.  A 
character  was  entirely  transparent  —  it  had  no  opaque  cpiali'' 
ties ;  —  his  passions  were  open — his  prepossessions  palpable-^ 
his  failings  obvious  • —  and  he  took  as  little  pains  to  conceal  bii 
faults  as  to  publish  his  perfections. 

In  politics  he  was  more  steady  to  party,  than  to  principb 

—  but  evinced  no  immutable  consistency  in  either :  —  ^J*^ 
triot  by  nature,  yet  susceptible  of  seduction  —  a  partizan  by 
temper,  yet  capnble  of  instability  —  the  commencement  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  political  conduct  were  as  distinct  as  the 
pole9,  and  as  dissimilar  as  (he  elements. 

Amply  qualified  for  the  bench  by  profound  legal  and  con- 
stitutional learning  —  extensive  professional  practice  — 
strong  logical  powers  —  a  classical  and  wide-ranging  capacity 
-^  equitable  propensities  ,  and  a  philanthropic  disposition  — 
he  possessed  all  the  positive  qualifications  for  a  great  judge  : 

—  but  he  could  not  temporize  5  — the  total  absence  of  skilful 
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,  dioinands  of  people  ,  inflamed  by  the  most  ardent  zeal ,  were 
\  assembled  in  a  public  street  —  without  any  guide ,  restraint » 
I  or  control ,  save  the  example  of  the  Volunteers  —  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  tumult  was  observable  :  — «  on  the 
eontiTiry,  such  perfect  order  prevailed ,  that  not  even  an  an- 
gry word  or  offensive  expression  escaped  their  lips.  —Nothing 
aduM  more  completely  prove  the  good  disposition  of  the  Dub- 
I  lia  populace ,  than  this  correctness  of  demeanour,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  been  taught  —  that  the  very  existence  of  their 
trade  and  manufactures  —  and  consequently  the  future  sub- 
!  aktence  of  themselves  and  their  families  —  was  to  be  decided 
I   ftj  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  that  very  evening;  — 
I   and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  those  who  were  supposed  or 
^    even  proved  to  have  been  their  decided  enemies,  were  per- 
witted  to  pass  through  this  immense  assemblage  ,  without 
leceiving  the  slightest  token  of  incivility,  and  with  the 
flame  ease'  as  those  who'  were  known  to  be  their  determined 
I  ^  friends*    * 

'The  parliament  had  been  summoned  to  attend  this  mo-  EspecUieaU 
-    mentotts  question  by  an  unusual  and  special  call  of  the  house ;  ^     ^  ^^••^ 
'.   ited  by  four  o'clock  a  full  meeting  took  place.  —  The  body 
i  of  the  house  of  commons  was  crowded  with  its  members  — a 
}  great  proportion  of  the  peerage  attended  as  auditors  —  and 
I   the  capacious  gallery,  which  surrounded  the  interior  magni- 
fidfet  dome  of  the  house,  contained  above  four  hundred 
^   ladies  of  the  highest  distinction  ,  who  partook  of  the  same 
1  national   fire  which  had  enlightened  their  parents ,  their 
husbands  ,  and  their  relatives  —  and  by  the  sympallietic  in- 
fluence of  their  presence  and  zeal  communicated  an  instinct- 
ive chivalrous  impulse  to  eloquence  and  to  patriotism. 
;    Those  who  have  only  seen  the  tumultuous  rush  of  imperial    Co™p«"»«n 
•;  parliaments,  scuffling  in  the  antiquated  chapel  of  St  Stephen's,  and  Irish  faon- 
j  crowned  by  a  gallery  of  nolc-lakers,  anxious  to  catch  the  pub-  ^^^^  ^^  "' 
i  lie  penny  by  the  earliest  reports  of  good  speeches  made  bad, 
I  and  bad  speeches  madr  bettor  —  indifferent  as  to  sul)jpcls 
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and  careless  as  to  misrepresentation  —  yet  the  principal 
medium  of  communication  between  the  sentiments  of  the 
representative  and  the  curiosity  of  the  represented  —  cas 
form  no  idea  of  the  interesting  appearance  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons.  The  cheerful  magnificence  of  its  splen- 
did architecture  —  the  number  —  the  decorum  and  brillianey 
of  the  anxious  auditory  —  the  vital  question  that  night  to  be 
determined ,  and  the  solemn  dignity  which  clothed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  awful  moment  -—  collectively  produced  im- 
pressions ,  even  on  disinterested  strangers ,  which  perhap 
had  never  been  so  strongly  or  so  justly  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance and  proceedings  of  any  house  of  legislature. 
cbaracrer  VII.  Mr.  Scxton  Perry  *  then  occupied  the  speaker's  chair; 
Perry.  —  ^  pcrson  in  whose  integrity  the  house ,  the  nation  ,  and 

the  government  reposed  the  greatest  confidence;  —  a  mn 
in  whose  pure  character,  spirit,  dignity,  independence  of 
mind ,  and  honesty  of  principle,  were  eminently  conspicaom; 
—  decisive  —  constitutional  —  patriotic  —  discreet  —  he 
was  every  thing  that  became  his  office  ,  and  every  thing  thai 
became  himself.  He  had  been  a  barrister  in  extensive  practice 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation ,  —  and  to  the  moment  of  Ui 
death  he  never  departed  from  the  line  of  rectitude  ,  whick 
marked  every  step  of  his  progress  through  life ,  whether  in  t 
public  or  private  station.  —  Mr.  Perry  took  the  chair  at  fem 
o'clock.  The  singular  wording  of  the  summonses  had  its  Mn* 
plete  effect ,  and  procured  the  attendance  of  almost  even 
member  resident  within  the  kingdom.  A  calm  but  deep  soli- 

'  Mr.  Perry  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  business  in  IJmertck ,  and  h^ 
been  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he  practised  with  considerable  repnuiki 
and  success.  He  was  not  a  distinguished  orator  in  parliament,  but  few  ma 
ever  sat  in  that  hoase  more  personally  respected  by  all  parties.  He  ws 
chosen  speaker  on  Mr.  Ponsonby*f  resignation ,  and  hb  brother  npfiiiiari 
a  bishop  some  time  after.  Mr.  Perry  was  nncle  to  the  present  eari  d 
Limerick,  on  whom  his  estates  have  descended;  — >  and  it  haa  bea 
remarked ,  that  there  seldom  appeared  two  poblic  personages  more  disa- 
milar  than  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
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eitiide  was  apparent  on  almost  every  countenance  y  when 
Mr.  Grattan  entered ,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brownlow  and 
a6Teral  others  ,  the  detennincNi  and  important  advocates  for 
the  declaration  of  Irish  independence.  —  Mr.  Grattan's  pre* 
ceding  exertions  and  anxiety  had  manifestly  injured  his 
kcalth ;  *-^  his  tottering  frame  seemed  barely  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain his  labouring  mind »  replete  with  the  unprecedented 
importanc&Bnd  responsibility  of  the  measure  he  was  about  tsi 
bring  forward.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  reception  11P 
would  obtain  from  the  connexions  of  the  government ;  -««  be 
wis  that  day  irretrievdbly  to  commit  hb*  country  with  Great 
Britain  —  and  through  him  Ireland  was  either  to  assert  her 
liberty  •—  or  start  from  the  connexicm.  His  own  situation  was 
tremendous  —  that  of  the  members  attached  to  the  adminis- 
tration embarrassing  ^^  thati>f  the  people  anxious  to  palpita-  Embunu- 
tion. — For  a  short  time  a  profound  silence  ensued  :  ^—  it^^i^io^. 
was  expected  that  A|r.  Grattan  would  immediately  rise  — 
when  the  wifdom  and  discretion  of  the  government  gave  a 
turn  to  the  proceedings ,  which  in  a  moment  eased  the  parlia- 
ment of  its  solicitude  *-«  Mr.  Graitan  of  the  weight  that  op* 
pressed  him  -—  and  the  people  of  their  anxiety.  Mr.  Hely  Hut- 
chinson (then  secretary  of  state  in  Ireland)  rose.  ^^  He  said, 
that  his  excellency  the  lieutenant  had  ordered  him  to  deliver 
a  message  from  the  king,  importing ,  that  -^  *^  His  majesty, 
bejpg  concerned  to  find  that  discontents  and  jealousies  were 
prevailing kmongst his- loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,  upon  mat- 
ters of  great  weight  and  importance,  recommended  to  the 
house  to  take  die  same  into  their  most  serious  consideratioi^ 
in  order  to  effect  such  ^  final  adjustment  as  might  give  satis- 
faction to  both  kingdoms.  "  —  And  Mr.  Hutchinson  accom- 
■panied  this  message  with  a  statement  of  his  own  views  on  the 
sadbject  —  and  his  determination  to  support  a  declaration  of 
Irish  rights  r—  and  constitutional  independence. 

'STU.  Notwithstanding  this  official  communication ,  the  go- 
vernment members  were  still  greatly  perplexed  how  to  act. 
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Mr.  Grallan'sl mended  declaration  of  indepenSenoe  i 
strong ,  decisire ,  and  prompt ,  to  be  rdished  as  the  n 

i  ofjjnv  covornmcnt  :  —  it  could  neither  he  whollT  re 

I  •  ^  • 

!  nor  generally  approved  of,  by  tlie  Ticeroy.  —  His  sec 

colonel  Fitzpatrick ,  was  not  yet  in  parliament ;  — -  all 

fication  whatsoerer  had  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Grattan  i 

I  friends;  —  and  it  is  generally  believed ,  that  the  raeml 

I  the  government  went  to  parliament  that  day  witho 

decided  plan  or  system  —  but  determined  to  regalati 
own  individual  cx>nduGt  by  the  circumstances  whidi 
occur,  and  the  general  disposition  indicated  by  the  m 
of  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

IX.  Thus,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  one  thousand 

hundred  and  eighty-two  —  after  nearly  seven  hundrei 

of  subjugation,  oppression,  and  misery  —  after  ceDtu 

unavailing  complaint,  and  neglected  remonstrance  —  t 

Mr.  Hat-  king  of  Ireland ,  through  his  Irish  secretary  of  state ,  at 

rrru7"    *!;}  himsclf  proposo  to  redress  those  grievances  through  hi 

»t.ite     noes-  parliament;  —  an  authority  which ,  as  king  of  Englan 

rUr^»  till!  a!-  minister  had  never  before  recognised  or  admitted;  ^ 

wmiHot  *'"  moment  the  whole  scone  was  completely  changed ; 

miserable  prospects  which  had  so  long  disgusted  ,  i 
length  so  completely  agitated  the  Irish  people,  vanishes 
their  view;  —  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  message  h 
instantaneous  and  astonishing  effect  —  and  pointed  on 
a  line  of  conduct  to  every  party  and  to  every  individu 
left  it  almost  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  miscfa 
oharacters ,  to  obstrnct  the  happy  unanimity  whicl 
became  the  gratifying  result  of  this  prudent  and  wis 
cecding. 

Mr.  Hutchinson ,  however,  observed  in  his  speech 
ho  was  not  officially  authorised  to  say  more ,  —  than  s 
to  deliver  ihc  message  :  —  he  was  therefore  silent  as 
details  —  and  pledged  the  government  to  none  •,  - 
parliament  would  act  upon  the  message  as  to  themselves 
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R  tBem  advisabk.  — ^  Another  aolenin  pause  now  ensned  — 
I    Mr.  Grattan  remained  silent  —  when  Mr.  George  Ppnsonby    Mr.    Pon- 
T08e  —  and,  after  eulogising  the  king ,  the  British  uMnisler^ "'"*?  ?P^^ 
and  the  Irish  government , -simply  proposed  an  humble  address  conudend 
hi  reply,  **  thanking  the  king  for  his  goodness  and  con- """^*'*"*' 
dkJM^ension,  and  assuring  his  majesty  that  his  faithful  com- 
moners would  immediately  proceed  upon  the  great  objects  he 
Inid  recommended  to  their  consideration.  " 

X*  This  uncireumstantial  reply,  however,  fell  very  short  of 
the  expectation  of  the  house,  or  the  intentions  of  Mr «  Grattan. 
On  common  occasions  it  would  have  answered  fhe.U8ual  pun- 
poses  bf  incipient  investigation ;  —  but  the  subject  of  Irish 
grievances  required  no  committee  to  investigate  —  nopro- 
Iractcrd  debates  for  further  discusuon.  The  claims  of  Ireland 
were  already  well  known  to  the  king  and  to  his  ministers  \ 
they  had  been  recorded  by  the  Dungannbn  invention ;  and 
now  only  required  a  parlian^ientary  adoption  in  terms  too  expli- 
cit to  be  misconstrued  —  and  too  peremptory  id  be  rejected. 
It  is  true',  the  good  intentions  of  his  majesty  were  announced 
—  the  iiivourable  disposition  of  his  cabinet  communicated  — »- 
a  redress  of  discontents  and  jealousies  suggested ; '—  but  no^ 
thing  specific  was  vouched,  .or  even  alluded  to;  —  the  present 
favourable  government  might  be  disqplacec^  9  and  the  king's 
conceding  intentions  changed  by  a  change  of  ministers  —  i|nd 
Irdpnd  thus  be  again  committed  with  Great  Britain  under 
circumstances  of  dimini^ed  strefngth ,  and  more  difficult 
adjustiotient  —  every  man  perceived  the  crisb  —  but  no  man 
could  foresee  the  result  —  some  decisive  step  appeared  inevit- 
able ^^  but  without  great,  prudence  that  step  might  be  de- 
structive —  popular  impetuosity  frequently  defeats  its  own 
objects  —  the  examples  of  European  history  in  all  ages  have 
proved,  that  rash  or  premature  efforts  to  shake  off  oppression, 
generally  confirmed  it  —  or  rent  the  chains  of  despotism  from 
the  grasp  of  one  ruler,  only  to  transfer  them  with  stronger 
rivets  to  the  power  of  a  successor.  —  It  is  less  difficult  to 
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throw  off  the  trammels  of  an  usurping  govemmenl ,  Umb  li 
secure  the  preservation  of  a  new-gained  constitulion  —  ad 
in  cold  and  phlegmatic  nations  (where  the  sublime  pni- 
ciples  of  political  freedom  were  less  inyestigaled  or  las  i» 
lued  than  in  Ireland  at  that  enlightened  epoch)  j  more  ttm 
prehensive  powers  might  he  entrusted  to  the  pmdeiH^e  of  Ai 
people ,  or  delegated  to  the  guardianship  of  seleclod  Akt 
Dtonroiu tains  —  hut  in  an  ardent  nation,  distinguished  more  fbrii 
dUemma  of  taleuts  and  its  enthusiasm ,  than  for  its  steadiness  or  ill  fan- 
sight  —  where  every  man  fostered  his  heated  feelings ,  mi 
the  appetite  for  liberty  was  whetted  even  to  voracity  fay  Ai 
slavery  of  ages  —  hasty  or  violent  proceedings  j  however  Aij 
might  for  a  moment  appear  to  promote  a  rescue  of  Ai 
country  from  existing  evils,  would  prohahly  plunge  it  4i 
deeper  into  unforeseen  and  more  deplorable  misfortunes-^ 
visionary  men  and  visionary  measures  are  never  absent  ftfi 
such  political  struggles  —  but  if  the  phrensy  of  Eutopianap 
culations  gets  wing  amongst  a  people ,  it  becomes  the  aoi 
plausible  pretext  to  oppressive  rulers,  and  the, most  destrod 
ive  enemy  to  the  attainment  of  constitutional  liberty  :  ad 
at  this  important  crisis,  had  one  rash  step  prematurely  com 
mitted  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in  hostile  strug^^e ,  Ai 
contest  would  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  one  country,  if 
of  both. 

These  considerations  had  great  weight ,  and  excited 
embarrassments  amongst  the  leading  members  in   the  IrU 
parliament  —  different  characters  of  course  took  diff) 
views  of  this  intricate  subject  -—strength  of  intellect  •— 
rage  — •  cowardice  —  interest  —  ignorance  —  or  infornaatioi 

—  naturally  communicated  their  correspondent  impreanofl 

—  and  hut  few  persons  seemed  entirely  to  coincide  on  tfa 
specific  limits  to  which  these  popular  proceedings  mi|| 
advance  with  safety. 


I 
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CHAP.  IX. 


I*  Mr.  Graltan  bad  long  declared  the  absolute  neceflsily  of 
iralifyiog  \bfi  people  by  a  lef^islative  declaration  of  Irish  rights 
lad  conatitutional  indepeodence  —  marking  out  by  an  inde-r 
UMe  record  that  sacred  Rubicon  past  which  the  British 
government  should  never  more  advance  y  and  beyond  which 
the  Irish  natiop  should  never  wander.  —  On  that  point  Uie 
fate  of  Ireland  vibrated  as  on  a  pitot  —  it  must  rise  or  it  must 
faU  .r-  it  could  no  longer  remain  stationary  — >-  and  the  great 
landed  proprietors  strongly  felt  that  they  must  necessarily  par- 
ticipate in  its  vicissitudes  — •  the  court  had  totally  lost  its  in* 
fluence  «—  the  people  had  entirely  acquired  theirs  — •  the  old 
systmn  of  Irish  government  was  annihilated  —  and  the  British 
cabinet  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  tbe  disposition  to  take  a 
decisive  lead  in  more  popular  arrangements  t-  the  parliament 
and  the  people  were  gradually  drawing  together  —  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  the  common  difficulty  called  all  men  towards 
some  common  centre  — -  and  as  that  centre ,  all  parties  — -  all 
sects  —  and  all  factions  looked  to  the  talents  and  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Grattan  —  they  knew  that  he  had  no  object  but  his 
country,  and  no  parly  but  .its  supporters  —  they  knew  that 
his  energetic  mind  could  neither  be  restrained  by  resistance  -' 
nor  neutralised  by  subterfuger-*he  possessed  all  those  intel- 
lectual qualities  best  calculated  to  lead  the  Irish  people  to  the 
true  standard  of  freedom. 

n.  It  is  an  observation  not  unwortby  of  remark,  that^in 
describing  the  events  of  that  important  evening,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Irish  House  of  G)mmons  (as  before  mentioned) 
at  the  period  of  these  debates  was  particularly  adapted  to 
convey  to  the  people  an  impression  of  dignity  and  of  splen- 
dor in  their  legislative  assembly —  the  interior  of  the  Cx>m- 
mons  House  was  a  rotunda  of  great  architectural  magnificence; 
an  immense  gallery,  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  surrounded 
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kaseof  Agnmd  aad  lofiT  iluMf  — 


eJkrr  had  bcca  cioinkJ  aim  carlr 
ofthefint  rcapcctaUtfr  of  botk  sens — it 
he  Jifirtdt  to  describe  Ike  mIncsiiK  appc 
■initiliiir  at  tkb  avfal  ■oMt.:  —  after  ike 
Mr.  Bifffci—m — vluck  ia  £Kt  draded  aotkme 
goafidrndii  wkisper  raa  tkro^k  tke  kcMS 
to  cotm  tke  irafiTTiri  of  kb 
tanK  to  expres  kis  ovs —  tke  aiiuMss  swctuoas^ 
sidrety  leaaiae  iorvard,  availed  vick  palpttzdK  e 
Ike  devdofnaeat  of  soae  scasne  likety  to  decide  tke 
tkeir  cc^ULlry  —  ikestseUei  —  Afid  ikeir  poistenlir  - 
■iddle  oiMrse  eodti  ponklr  be  adopted —  iaisifdk&^ 
cilialioo  aad  traai^fllitT.  cr  r«^€>lt  aad  rerolatioa « 
dilf  ■!  vlucii  AiMl«d  ca  everr  tkiakiK  misfi  «-  & 
paase  easaed  — al  tcactk  Mr.  Graltin.  slovly  nsiu 
aeaU  coMeaced  ike  »ast  lamiiKHa?  —  briiluat— » 
ive  ovalioQ  ever  delirered  iq  tke  Irkfa  |nrlia»«st. 
Tks  spcedi.  raaLiK  ia  tke  Terr  first  cb^  o« 

■aitspnoo>s».  a|»pbed  rqiuiiT  t?  tke 
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the  pride  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  —  every  succeeding 
sentence  increased  the  interest  which  his  exordium  had  excit- 
ed • —  trampling  upon  the  arrogant  daims  and  unconstitu- 
tional usurpations  of  the  British  government,  he  reasoned  on 
the  enlightened  principle  of  a  fisd^rative  compact,  and  i|rged 
irvesistihly  the  necessity  -—  the  justice  —  and  the  policy  of 
immediately  and  unequivocally  declaring. the  constitutional 
independence  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Irish  parliament ,  as  the  only  effectual  nnmns ;  of  preserving 
the  connexion  hetween  the  two  nations*—?* His  arguments  were 
powerful  and  conclusive,-  hut  they  were  not  original '  —  it 
was  the  very  same  course  of  argument  whidi  that  great  Irish 
statesman,  Molyneux,  had  puhlished  near  a  century  before — 
the  same  principles  on  which  Swift ,  the  ablest  of  Irish  pa- 
triots, had  defended  his  country,  and  the  same  which  that 
less  able,  but  not  less  sincere  and  honest  friend  to  Ireland, 
Dr.  Lucas ,  had  continually  maintained ,  frequently  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Grattan's  -own  father.   Some 

'  ItUsL  drcoinstance  worthy  of  obserration ,  that  the  principal  arguments 
of  Mr.  Grattap  went  to  .establish  the  same  doctrine^ ,  and  were  expressed 
partly  in  the  rery  same  wOrds ,  as  those  of  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Dr.  Lucas  — 
and  that  Mr.  Grattan's  speech  was  receired  widi  nnirersal  approbation  by 
pailiamenr,  and  these  principles  of  Irish  independence  acceded  to  by  the 
Bing*s  government,  and  even  supported  by  his  law  officers,  whilst  the 
celebrated  book  published  byJVIr.  Molyncuk,*  containing  the  jame  **' claims 
of  Ireland  *'  had  been  voted  a  treasonable  libel  by  the  Irish  parliament , 
wften  under  the  influence  of  the  MngUsh  government,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
Immed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ,  which  sentence  was 
•coordingly  executed  before  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  that 
Dr.  Lucas ,  for  publishing  th6  same  principles  at  a  later  period  ,  had  been 
TOted  an  enemy  to  his  country ,  and  necessitated  to  fly  from  Ireland  for 
his  safety. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify  the  dreadful  rassalage  into  which 
the  Irish  nation  bad  sunk,  or  prove  the  inestimable  value  of  national 
iiuUpendence ,  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grattan  gained  immortal  honour  and 
substantial  rewards  for  the  same  acts  for  wliicl^  his  illustrious  predecessors 
had  been  declared  enemies  to  their  country  —  such  are  the  resulting 
distinctions  of  slavery  and  of  freedom. 
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piWIi  ■  of  Am  oratioo  were  particdnrly  chMmdariilie  «f 
Mr*  Gnrttan'i  enargetie  numner.  — '^  He  adonred  that  wUmkj 
^  fngremkre  wtiie  lAnA  had  mt  length  swakeaed  Irelaod  l» 
^^ller  rigbtf.  ind  roicd  ker  to  her  libertiee — he  weeaei 
^^yelold,  hot  he  raiembered  liii  ii  ihilil  liihml  welihrf 
her  growth -^  frooi  diSdhood  she  grew  to  mrvB ,  from  anas 
ihe  grew  to  hbertyi— whenever  historic  moods  tdl  off  ^rial 
retohitieaf  ia  favoiir  of  freedom^  they  wore  owing  ia  the 
^^qvick  fediop'  of  an  irritated  popohtce  excited  hj  aeaai 
^^  strong  object  presented  to  their  senses  -—  snch  waa  the 
^*  daught^  of  Virginios  sacrificed  to  ▼irlne>— -  sodi  were  the 
*^  meagre  and  haggard  looks  of  the  seven  Bishcqps  sacrificed  Is 
^^  liberty.  Bat  it  was  not  the  sodden  impulse  of  irritated 
*^  ings  which  had  animated  Ireland  —  she  had  calmly  as 
M  for  centuries  on  her  oppressions,  and  as  deliberately 
^^  to  rescue  the  land  from  her  oppressors* 

^^  For  a  people  to  acquire  liberty  they  must  have  a  lofty 
^^  eonception  of  themselves  — *  what  sets  one  nation  above 
*^  another,  but  the  soul  that  dt?ells  within  her? — deprive  it 
^^  6f  its  soul ,  it  may  still  retain  a  strdng  arm  ,  but  from  that 
^^  moment  ceases  to  be  a  nation — of  what  avail  the  exertions 
*>  of  lords  and  commons  if  unsupported  by  the  soul  and  the 
^^  exertions  of  the  people? — the  Dungannon  meeting  had 
*■*'  spoken  this  language  with  the  calm  and  steady  voice  of  an 
^^  injured  country  —  t&at  meeting  had  been  considered  as 
*  *'  an  alarming  measure ,  because  it  was  unprecedented  — - 
^*  but  it  was  an  original  transaction,  and  all  original  trana* 
^*  actions  must  be  unprecedented ;  —  the  attainment  of  Magna 
^^  Charta  bad  no  precedent ,  it  was  a  great  original  trans- 
*^  action ,  not  obtained  by  votes  in  parliament ,  but  by  Barons 
^^  in  the  field.-—  to  that  great  original  transaction  England 
^^  owes  her  liberty  —  and  to  the  great  original  Iransaction 
**  at  Dungannon,  Ireland  will  be  indebted  for  hers  —  the 
^^  Irish  Yolun leers  had  associated  to  support  the  laws  and 
^'  the  constitution  —  the  usurpations  of  England  have  vio- 
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^^  lated  both  y  and  Ireland  hn^  therefore  armed  to  defend  the 
*^  principles  of  the  British  oonstitntion  againgt  the  vioia- 
^*  tions  of  the  British  gOTemment.  —  Let  other  nations 
*^  hasely  suppose  that  pec^le  were  made  for  goremments  , 
^*  Ireland  has  declired  that  goyemmentt  were  made  for  the 
*^  people  —  and  eren  crowns  y  those  gr^  iiimtikaries  whose 
^  brightness  they  all  reflect,  can  reoiMire  thefar-cheerkig  fire 
^*  yly  from  the  pure  flame  of  a  free  tonstttution.  —^England 
<  *  ills  the  plea  of  necessity  for  acknowledging  the  independence 
^  of  Am^ica — for  admitting  Irish  irtdep^mdence  i^  has  the 
^  plea  of  justice;  -—  America  has  died  much  EngUdi  bloody 
^^  and  America  is  to  be  fr^:  —  Ireland'  has  shed  her  own 
^  blood  for  England  ^  and  is  Ireland  to  remain  in  fetters  ? — 
**  is  Ireland  to  be  the  only  nation  whose  liberty  England  will 
*^  not  acknowl^ge ,  and  whose  affections  she  cadnot  sabdue  ? 
^^  we  haTC  received  the  civic  crown  from  our  people ,  and  shall 
**  we  like  slaves  layit  down  at  ihe  feet  of  British'supremacy  ?'* 
Proceeding  in  the  same  glow  of  language  and  of  reasoning, 
and  amidst  an  universal  cry  of  approbation ,  Mr.  Gr^ttan  went 
fully  into  a  detail  of  Irish  rights  and  grievances  »  and  con- 
cluded his^tatement  by  mbving ,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Pon« 
sonby's  motion  -^^^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
^*  his  Majesty ,  to  return  his  Majesty  t^e  thanks  of  this  house 
'^  for  his  most  gracious  message  to  thb  house ,  delivered  by 
*^  his  Graee  the  Lord  Lieutenant.         -  . 

*'  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  oi^r  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
^*  MajestVs  person  and  government ,  and  of  our  lively  seiAe 
of  his  paternal  care  in  Uius  taking  the  lead  to  administer 
content  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland. 
^^  That  thus  encouraged  by  hb  royal  interposition  ,  we 
^  shall  beg  Idive ,  with  all  duty  and  submission ,  to  lay  before 
his  Majesty  the  cause  of  all  our  discontents  and  jealousies; 
to  assure  his  Majesty  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people — that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown' — 
inseparably  connected  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on 
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'^  wUdicimaewmtheiiiterestsaiidliappiaessefl^^ 
eaentiaUy  depend  — but  thai  the  tdngdmn  of  IreUnd  k  t 
distmci  kbtgdom  ,  with  m  parliameot  of  her  owm  the  wok 
*'  legisUliure  thereof  —  that  there  is  no  hody  of  mea  oqH' 
pelent  to  make  laws  to  hind  the  nation  hnt  the  King,  Loidi 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  —  nor  any  parliament  wbich  halk 
^'  any  anthorily  or  potrer  of  any  sort  whaterer  in  this  coia 
try ,  mve  only  the  parliament  of  Ireland  —  to  aaaumhii 
Iklajesty  that  we  hamhly  conceire  that  in  this  right  %e 
*'''  Tery  efsence  of  our  liberty  exists  —  a  right  whtcJi  we  oa 
^'  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  do  claim  as  their  hirlb- 

^^  ri^t,  AHO  WHICH  WE  CAVSOT  YIELD  BUT  WITH   OUB.  I.mS.  * 

The  effect  of  thb  speech,  and  the  concluding  amendment , 
was  insianlaneons  and  decisive  —  a  legislative  declaration  sf 
independence  at  once  placed  the  rights  and  detemiinatioai 
of  Ireland  on  a  footing  too  high  to  be  relinquished  withoat 
an  exterminating  contest —  the  circumstances  of  both  nationi 
were  imperatiTC  —  Ireland  was  committed  and  must  perwtf 
and  Great  Britain  had  lavished  in  America  her  powers  of  re- 
sistance. —  That  haughty  government,  which  in  all  the  ar- 
rogance  of  superior  force  bad  for  so  many  centuries  lorded 
over  the  natural  rights  and  scoffed  at  the  groans  of  her  sister 
country,  at  length  reached  the  highest  climax  of  oppressioa 
and  intolerance  —  and  was  necessitated  to  acknowledge  the 
UTongs  and  the  virtues  of  that  people ,  and  peaceably  capita- 
late  to  a  nation  which,  by  honest  means,  it  might  at  any  time 
have  conciliated  —  the  whole  house  in  a  moment  caught  the 
patriotic  flame  —  which  seemed  to  issue  from  every  bendi  of 
the  entire  assemblr-  * 

'  The  Mithar  of  this  wock  then  a  stadent  in  the  university  of  DiiUni« 
was  present  at  this  important  scene  as  a  spectator,  and  the  inipreisioBL  it 
made  on  his  yonthfnl  uiindy  years  have  not  heen  able  in  any  degice  to 
efface  —  and  he  is  therefore  enabled  to  delineate  tlie  drcomstaiices 
attending  that  important  ercnt  with  more  than  ordinanr  accuracv.  In  tmlh 
time  hat  not  left  many  contemporaries  to  tell  the  stur\-. 
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IH.  Mr.  Grattanhad  aeieoted,  to  seccmd  and  irapport  his 
declaration ,  a  person  who  ga^e  it  as  miich  infiuence  as 
ohafacter  and  independence  could  possibly  commnnicale;  well 
aware  of  the  great  importance  whicb  was  attribnted  to  the 
aoeession  of  the  landed  interest  in  piaiiialnentkry  Maaures, 
be  judiciously  selected  Mr.  Brownlow^'member  for  tlie  eoubty 
ol  Armaj^-,  as 'cine  of  the  fil^'  ht  the  cduntry  g^tl^n«ii  in 
pMntTil  weaidi  aild  reputation*    '       - . 

'  No  man  could  he  better  adapted <to  obtain  diil'obiicuiteijice  mt.Btowo- 
of  the*  Winded  iutel^st  than  Mr;<  Bh»wnl<iw- ^-^bi^^awti  stake  in  ^^' 
the  counti*y  was  too  great  to  he  riiqued  on  giddy*  qpeet^tions 
*^his  intereato  wef'e  entirely  identtted  widi  those 'of  the 
country;  ^^  aifd  having  no  courtly  coiinezions  to  detract  from 
his  independence,  or  aristdcratie  tai^tato  trifled  withiiia  purity 
-^'etery  thing  he  said  ^  and  every  measure  he!anpported, 
oarried  ia 'eerUdn  pottion  of  inifience'«niongit!'die:  country 
gentlemen —•  and  they  often  followed  hb' exuapleaafely 
because  iliey  could  not  suspect  its  himaaty.  - 

•Thegvett  body*  of  the  landed  prvprietoi^  in-pcrliament^ 
though  itt^nsieaUy  honest,  were  simple^priBJmdioed,  reftitctory 
and  gr^riotts  —  the  goTemmedt^on  ordbiary  wciaions 
found  it  not  difficult  to  delude  or  disunite  them'?  ^^^  and  efren 
oif  diis  Uayy  widiout  such  a  leaider  as^'Mr.  Brownlow,  >the 
entire  unanimity  of  their  opiiiion  or  dieir  conduct  coidd  by 
no  mesoas  be  depended  on. 

After  Mr.  Grattali  had  concluded,'  Mr^  Brownlow  instantly 
rose*—  a  general  symptom  of  appriobation  'ran  through  the 
house  at '  perceiving  so  weighty  an  auxiliary  to  so  decitfivei  a 
deckratiott^ — 'his  example  gave  counteflianoe  to  itotiy^  and 
confidfllice  to  all  — -  his  speedi  wa8sboi||[lMit  it.  was- decided , 
mod  ^]qprressed  in  siioh  teims  ai  at  x>bc^  dlsteittiii^ed  ihe  country 
genliemen  toudo|>t  thif  measure*  in  its  fullest  extent  without 
fiirther  delay,  and  to  pledge  their  lives  iand  fortunes  to  the 
support  and  establishment  of  budi  ind^endence^-^hosaid, 
'^  as  he  had  the  honour  to  aecondr the  ntover  in- adversity,  lie 
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fce  JwH  rqoicem  llie 

llie  tliiBil  gfatiiraliga  of  faftTiag 
cUi— Ui  (Ifr.  Branlov  s)  onlr 

oiiitun  k 
tosipportit 
On  die  eoodammaff  Mr.  Bnmwkm'%  ipcccb 

1 — kukwMtaimseardiidbl — tke 
olmooilT  dedded  —  ikc  Tidorr 

bol  ihmigli  wboB « and  by  vkai 
M  dgrhralinp ,  the  gmcimamt  ooold  solMiit  to  so 

le  off  the  officers  of  the  crovo  had 
roals  of  the  hsi  adaiioiitralMNi  •  and  the  short  period 
th«  arriTal  of  the  Dake  of  Portland  had  given  no  tiwac  I 
cahioH  for  coMidmlioa  or  concert  —  the  dynasty  of  dipb- 
Maljc  erasioB  had  ccnicd  to  reign  —  and  for  the  first  tuMi  in 
the  annab  of  Britisli  history,  the  officers  and  ninisteis  of  90- 
vcmnMot  appeared  to  he  let  loose  upon  the  parUamcnt ,  to 
ffscant  their  princigpiti  and  capitolate  for  their  characien;  «— 
thefirst  they  peifai'td,  the  latter  they  failed  in.  —  Mcs 
pi&f  the  fieelingi  off  a  Yanqoished  enemy,  hot  they  cm 
securely  tmst  to  his  csompolsory  repentance  ,  and  thoT  who 
had  eapondod  every  day  of  their  political  life  in  upholding  the 
principle  off  British  ^npremacy.  could  hardly  expect  to  rereirc 
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more  oonfidettee  ^nonii  the  oAtioii  llum:  tl«i4ii)iiohilMloiigi  lo 
the  character  of  defeafed  afKMlalea^  -     )      ;\ 

IV.  Mr.  George  Ponconky,  mi  tbe  pari  ^f  the  hmd  LieiMe*-  Mr.  Ct^r^fi 
nam,  sulmitted  wkh  as  ^od  afrMftu  the  lurcatnatances ^^'^"^^' 
wvuUI  adflril  oi  y  toia  pfcioeadiog.  wfaM^  it  «aa -impoaBible 
•emikl  be  ptetaiofto  aay^Enghah  minlilrjii-^iir.  Beaaonby 
iMd  been  generally  ha  olipteilieii  aiooe  thcrtmie  of  fab  fiuher^s 
'diaagreeiiittil  with  Lard  IWoaend ,  ^nd-  his!  fiuntly  b^njg 
entifdy  attached  to  tb^Whigiiiterefttji«ffiQglaild^  the  change 
<if  ministry  iMtuFaHy  hrotf^ttatha.I^iarqHa  ofBhckinghamls 
-adniirislration  and  aid,  ^  p^nona  #ha  had  beeb ab  ki^gin 
0pposition  to  hia|mdeeeaBer«*<i--i'Mflr^iagiiby'a  flinrilyv''of 
course  ^  connected  itself  in  irialandkiHthilthefiaiDa^Bortland^, 
and  it  wa»eipected  thttl.be /woidd  htfiorheeh  (difeed  high  in 
confidence niider his Crace't. admlMftfatiatt.  ..i- vf:  >  iv  ;::;  ^ 

Bfending  an .  aristoeratic  i  minkfc  widirqpntBiotic  (fisttings  j  and 
connected  iriifa  a  yiccpoy  ii4|0:eoAld  hhnad6%afdfcfig|ieMithB 
road  lie  ni||^  have  to  Irawt,  Mr^lHAisAdhy  eonU  ivot-at  anefa 
a  aMnnentbe  eipeotedtOT|ibyiheiblkganio«f  {inpi^^ 
tation  •^exlenaive  *  and  irigh*  fimiky  iconnoiMnr,  i^baiofer 
party  they  ^esflonae.in^bho  uraMlnfianf  ^atiBatciBiniA^^nate 
some  tints  of  their  own  colouring,  and  impose  s6iJba.fioation 
•of  *velttntary  restrhint  npenJAe^ibee^ageaef /tef-pidUliBtifcha- 
metera^^and  had  ^Mr.  Pcaidaahy^Aaeasaa'ttsotatedf  fman4>e 
wooM  have  been  a  moee- dialiiigiiiBiiied)peMMiUglK««€Mti^ 
may  sometimes  looh.  witb^oolifideiicis  t»  l|dliaiJaaliiy;bai>lHay 
ar^  a  eredalettB  people  who  iooh  mthsQuBilanoale'^ilunlyvk^ 
iadividuala  may  be  hoaani  tm  jmi  grej$anKMlb>iBiq9Bifty  would 
be  a  phenomenon  in  politics.  —  It  is  the  collisions  of  party, 
not  their  visionaiy  virtiveV  that  sal advantagcfto  lo vk -people 
who  fre«oehtty  acmnre  theii'  ftghtl  hoti^oftij^'thie^jpiblitidil 
purity,  but  through  the  rancounnis,  r^cnipinatfon  at  ambi- 
tions factions.  .  .      .....    ;>,. 

On  this  occasion ,  however,  Mr«  PonsonbyVateadyr'  j«di- 
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cions,  and  plausible  address,  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Viceroy  — and  gave  a  tinge  of  generous 
fxmcession  to  his  Grace's  accedence,  which  the  volatile  grati* 
tude  of  the  Irish  nation  for  a  moment  mistook  for  genniae 
sincerity.'-— Mr.  Ponsonby  sought  to  be  considered  at  the 
same  moment  as  faithful  to  his  country  and  faithful  to  ita  go- 
vernment —  a  union  which  the  bad  policy  of  Elngland  lud 
taught  the  Irish'  people  to  consider  as  incompatible  ;  — Ui 
manner  and  his  speech,  however,  had  the  effect  intended — 
his  fair  and  discreet  reputation  gave  great  weight  to  so  grati- 
fying a  declaration ,  and  no  impression  could  be  more  fiivoar- 
able  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  than  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  short  conciliating  observations  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  •-*  be 
stated,  ^^  that  he  most  willingly  consented  to  the  proposed 
'^  amendment,  and  would  answer  that  the  noble  Lord  wko 
*^  presided  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  wished  to  do  every 
'^  thing  in  his  powerfor  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  ,  and  he 
'^  knew  that  the  noble  Duke  would  not  lose  one  moment  in 
^^  forwarding  this  remonstrance  of  parliament  to  the  Tfaraae, 
^^  and  he  would  use  his  utmost  influence  in  obtaining  the 
^^  righis  of  Ireland,  an  object  on  which  he  had  fixeo  bb 

.  This  declavation  was  received  with  the  loudest  cheers  bv  a 
great  majority  of  the  house,  but  there  existed  men  whose  wiv 
scepticism  stiU.  retained  their  doubts  of  his  Elxcellency's  unso- 
phisticated sincerity  -^  they  reflected  justly  ,  that  the  itrmh 
siible  position  of  Ireland  alone  had  at  length  induced  the  Bri- 
tish goTornment  to  this   magnanimous  declaration  •*-  past 


*-Mv.Poiiftoiiby  woatMxitt  thii  period  aoqaired  the  highest  legal 
tion,  aud  iu  pahlic.  afiaira  conqocted  hitoatM  with  Mr.  Grattan,   wkidi 
connexion  hai  continued  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Ponsonhy  wa«  one  of  the  trading  and  distinguished  opponents  of 
Lord  CasUereagli ,  on  the  cpieslion  of  iho  Irish  Union ,  and  nlwayft  canird 
a  great  and  jual  weight  iu  the  Irisli  Parliament.  — 
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events  had  indispmably  decided ,  thai  whether  cabmels  of 
Whigs  or  cabinets  of  Tories  had  ruled  the  British  councils,  the 
system  of  its  gOTernment  had  remained  invariably  adverse 
to  the  rights  of  Ireland-,  -—high  British  supremacy  had  been 
thaprinciple  and  the  practice  of  all  its  administrations  and  of 
all  its  princes  —  and  amidst  all  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  England ,  Ireland  had  never  yet  experienced  one  friendly 
ministry. 

V.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Flood  (one  of  the  ablest  men  that  Mr.  n^od. 
Ireland  ever  produced)  was  this  night  silent — he  saw  fur- 
ther, and  thought  deeper  than  any- of  his  contemporaries — he 
knew  the  world ,  and  of  course  was  sceptical  —  as  a  popular 
orator,  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Grattan ,  but  as  a  deliberate  ^- 
nator,  he  was  vastly  his  superior  —  he  knew  that  all  precedent 
of  British  cabinets  gave  just  reason  to  Attribute  this  sudden 
transition  oC  English  policy,  not  to  the  feelings  of  her  libera- 
lity, bill  to  the  extent  of  her  embarrassments  -,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  having  ^^^  set  his  heart**  upon  obtaining 
the  rights,  of  Ireland  ,  was  .only  giving  the  gloss  of  voluntary 
merit  to  a'  concession  which  was  in  fact  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  without  which  his  Grace  foresaw  that  all  Bri- 
tbh  authority  in  Ireland  would  be  extinguished  for  ever  — 
Mr.  Flood's  confidence,  therefore,  never  was  implicit. — 
Mr.  Grattan  ^  on  the  contrary,  was  deceived  by  his  own  zeal , 
and- duped  fay  bis  own  honesty,  and  his  friend  Lord  Gharle- 
mont  was  too  courtly  a  nobleman  to  suspect  his  Grace  of  such 
consummate  insincerity  '  —  But.Mr.  Flood  even  at  that  mo- 
ment did  not  st^nd  alone  in  t^iis  ungracious  incredulity  —  and 

■  ■  * 

'  The  foUowiDg  Rcsolntjoiift  passed  imihediately  before  the  meeting  of 
parliam^t,  and  being  followed  by  the  same ,  or  still  stronger,  from  every 
armed  association  in  Ireland  (  at  that  period  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
disciplined  men  ). taught  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  total  impracticability  of 
postponing  the  claims  of  Ireland  one  hour. 

The  first  of  these  Resolutions  were  those  of  the  laisu  bar  —  a  body  ar 
THAT  TIME  of  the    greatest  wcfight  in  point  of  taUnt,   respectahilUr,   and 
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ensuing  events  have  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  his  sccp- 
lieism.  ^ 
This  speech  of  Mr.  Fdnsonby's  is  the  more  remarkaUe 

natrioiUm  —  it  gare  the  tone  to  the  Retolutioiifl  of  the  wkde  Imb 

nation.  — 

Thote  RcaolatKHit  were  mu^inKKislj  adopted «  tome  in  stroii|^ 
by  all  the  armed  assoctatioiu.  — 

LAWYER*S  CORPS. 

Ai  a  /mil  Ueeiimg  of  Ae  Lawyer's  Carps,  tke  ^Sth  Fehuarjr,  178s  , 

to  moiiee. 

Colonel  EDWARD  WESTBY  in  the  Chair  : 

ResolTed ,  That  the  Memben  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  icpiv- 
sentatiTes  of,  and  dcfiTe  their  power  soUly  from ,  the  people  ;  and 
denial  of  this  position  hj  them  would  be  to  aiJkaie  tke  rrqfresemmtiam. 

Resolved  vnanimooslj.  That  the  people  oi  this  coontiy  are.  sow 
Mpom  to  declare  that  the  King  «  Lords  and  Commons  of  Irelend  are  tbe  odk 
power  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom. 

Resolved  nnanimonsl j,  Ttiat  we  do  ejijpccf  smdk  sUeUumtUm  of  right 
our  representatives,  and  diit  we  wiU  support  them  with  oun  IiVtbs 
flOBTuvas  in   wbatxvba    measnrea  maj  W  mec^paarj  to  rei^der 
dtcforation  an  effeetsml  seatnif. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  Resolutions  be  printed. 

SigKisd  hj  order  , 
SAMUEI.  ADAMS ,  Secretary. 


M  m  Mesiimg  of  tke  Corps  of  Dmi&t  Wokmteers,  Fridmy,  ist  JKsrvA  ,  178^^ 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER  in  die  Chair  : 

Resolved,  That  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  onlj  ate 
competent  to  make  laws  to  hind  the  subjects  of  this  realm ,  and  tlut  we 
will  not  oher  or  give  operation  to  amy  laws,  save  only  those  enacted  by  the 
King,  liords  and  Commons  of  IrtUmd^  whose  righis  and  prwUegts  ,  JQintiy 
and  sevcvilljy  im  are  determined  to  support  with  our  iires  emJ  /ortamos^ 

Sigmedhj  order, 

JOHN  WnXUMS, 


The  do^is  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  tke  mtemtioms  of  the  Irish  Volant 
to  he  fadij  excmplifird  m  the  fottowing  Rcsolndoos,  piwcd 
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because  it  was  reserved  for  the  same  Mr.  Ponsonby,  serenteen 
years  afterwards ,  to  expose ,  in  the  clearest  and  iqosI  able 
Unguage^  this  Tery  duplicity  of  the  same  Duke  of  Portland ; 
and  the  open  aTowal  of  his  Grace  in  sei^enteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ,  that  he  had  **  nei^er"  considered  that  this  con- 
cession of  England ,  in  serenteen  hundred  and  eighty-two , 
should  be. a  ^^ final**  adjustment  between  the  two  nations, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  his  Grace's  mental  reservation  ,  and 
the  existence  of  a  diplomatic  sophistry  which  the  Irish  par- 
liament ,  gulled  by  their  own  credulity,  and  enveloped  in  a 

vamv  OAT  AFTBB  this  celebrated  declaration  of  rights  had  passed  in 
pariiament. 

At  a  Heetingofthe  delegates  from  ovs  huvorbd  avd  THiarr-irivB  Corps  of 
the  FokuUeers  of  the  Provmee  of  Leinster^  atDuhltn ,  171A  JprU^  178a , 

Colonel  HENRY  FLOOD  in  the  Chair : 

Resolved  unanimonsly,  That  we  feel  ourse^lves  coiled  upon  to  declare  our 
aatisfiiedott  in  the  nnanimons  sense  of  the  Housb  ov  Comxohs  expressed 
in  favoor  of  die  rights  of  Ireland,  in  their  address  to  the  King  yesterday, 
aa  amended  by  Colonel  Grattan ,  and  that  we  will  support  them  therein 
with  our  lives  avu  pobtuhss. 

Resolyed  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to 
Colonel  Gnttan,  for  his  extraordinary  exertions  and  perseverance  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  Ireland. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  following  thirteen  Commanden  of 
Corps  be  appointed  a  Standing  Committee  of  Delegates  from  this  province , 
to  correspond  and  commune  with  aU  the  other  provincial  Committees  or 
Ddegates  of  Ireland ,  to  wit : 

Earl  of  6R ANARD ,  Colonel  PARNELL , 

Earl  of  ALDBOROUGH ,  Captain  R.  NEVILLE , 

Sir  W.  PARSONS ,  Captain  GORGE , 

Colonel  GRATTAN ,  Colonel  BURTON  ^ 

Colonel  TALBOT ,  Colonel  M .  LYONS , 

Lieut.-ColoDel  LEE  ,  Captain  SMYTH. 
Colonel  FLOOD, 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  an  officer's  guard  from  each  Corps  of 
Vohinteen  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  be  mounted  at  Lord  Charle- 
moBt's  house ,  in  rotation ,  at  ten  o'elock  every  morning. 
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cloud  of  gratitude  and  exultation  ,  were  at  that  moment  pre- 

Tented  from  suspecting. 

\L  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh ,  and  some  other  members ,  shortly 
but  zealously  supported  this  declaration  of  Irish  independei 

—  all  was  unanimity  —  not  a  symptom  of  opposition 
manifested;  —  but  on  the  close  of  the  proceeding,  a  circmi- 
stance  not  less  remarkable  than  disgusting  unexpectedly  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Fits-  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon ,  whose  indigenous  hostility  to  die 
dlicL  ° '  ^^^'  liberties  of  his  country  had  neyer  omitted  any  opportunity  of 
opposing  its  emancipation ,  on  a  sudden  became  metamor- 
phosed -—  assumed  a  strange  and  novel  character ,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  not  only  the  warmest  advocate  of  Irish  freedqim, 
but  a  deadly  and  inveterate  foe  to  that  very  system  of  Brilisli 
usurpation ,  the  practice  of  which ,  till  that  moment ,  he  had 
himself  been  an  undeviating  and  "virulent  supporter. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  embarrassment  in  making  this  declaratioD 
was  too  strdng  and  too  new  in  him  to  remain  unnoticed  «— 
the  unanimity  of  the  house  had  left  him  no  room  for  cavil  — 
his  former  conduct  had  left  him  no  room  for  consistencr 

—  his  haughty  disposition  despised  neutrality  ,  and  bis  over- 
bearing mind  revolted fropi  submission  —  his  stubborn  heart, 
though  humiliated,  was  unsubdued.  —  But  he  saw  that  he  was 
unsupported  by  his  friends ,  and  felt  that  he  was  powerless 
against  his  eneYnies;  —  to  such  a  mind  the  conflict  was  most 
dreadful  —  a  sovereign  contempt  of  public  opinion  was  his 
only  solace ,  and  never  did  he  more  fully  require  the  aid  of 
that  consolation. 

This  most  remarkable,  false,  and  inconsistent  of  all  political 
recantations  ever  pronounced  by  a  confirmed  courtier  was 
Hif  Dedm- delivered  in  the  tone  of  a  confirmed  patriot.  — *'  No  man, '' 
^^d^n^ce"'  ^^  ^^'  Fitzgibbon  with  an  affected  emphasis , ''  can  say  that 
''  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  power  to  grant  us  that  redress 
^^  which  the  nation  unanimously  demands —  but  as  Ireland 
'^  is  committed ,  no  man ,  I  trust ,  will  shrink  from  her  sup* 
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*^  porl ,  but  go  through ,  fumdand  heart,  in  the  eslablishment 
^^  of  our  liberties^' —  as  I  was  cautious  in  committing ,  so  I 
*'  am  now  firm  in  asserting  the  rights  of  my  country  —  my 
>^  declaration ,  therefore ,  is ,  that  as  the  nation  has  determin* 
*^ed  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  her  liberty,  it  behoves  every 
^*  man  in  Ireland  to  stand  fibm.  "  Yet  this  was  the  Fitsgit^ 
bon  who  in  a  few  years  trampled  on  her  liberties  and  sold  her 
constitution. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  extraordinary  speech  from  a 
man  ,  the  whole  tenor  of  whose  public  life  had  been  in  hosti- 
lity^ to  its  principles,  neither  added  weight  to  the  measure  nor 
gained  character  for  the  speaker  —  disgust  was  the  most  pre- 
valent sensation  ,  but  had  he  been  a  less  able  man ,  contempt 
would  have  been  more  prominent. — All  further  debate  ceased 
— the  Speaker  put  the  question  on  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment; 
a  unanimous  ^'  aye  "  burst  from  every  quarter  of  the  house 

—  he  repeated  the  question  —  the  applauses  were  redoubled 

—  a  moment  of  tumultuous  exultation  followed  —  and ,  after 
centuries  of  oppression  ,  Ireland  at  length  declared  herself  an 

nfDEPBHDERT  NATION. 

.  This  important  event  quickly  reached  the  impatient  crowds  Enthusustic 
of  every  rank  of  society,  who,  without  doors,  awaited  the '*^****^^*' 
decision  of  their  parliament  —  aery  of  joy  and  of  exultation 
spread  with  electric  rapidity  through  the  entire  city — its  echo 
penetrated  to  the  very  interior  of  the  house  —  every  thing 
gave  way  to  an  effusion  of  happiness  and  congratulation  that 
had  never  before  been  exhibited  in  that  misgoverned 
country. 

Vn.Ireland  from  that  moment  assumed  a  new  aspect — she 
rose  majestically  from  her  ruins ,  and  surveyed  the  author  of 
hef  resurrection  with  admiration  and  with  gratitude.  —  A 
young  barrister,  without  professional  celebrity  —  without  fa- 
mily connexions —  possessed  of  no  considerable  fortune,  nor 
of  any  personal  influence ,  save  that  which  talent  and  virtue 
involuntarily  acquire  —  leagued  with  no  faction  — supported 
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individually  by  no  polilical  party,  became  the  instrumenl  ef 
Providence  to  liberate  his  country  —  and  in  a  single  day 
adiieved  what  the  most  able  statesmen  —  the  mtet  el&imtioi 
personages  —  tibe  most  powerful  and  best  connected  psilifli 
never  could  effect.  -—  Aided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment ,  he  seized  the  opportunity  with  promptitude ,  vigor  and 
perseverance  \  — -  but  whilst  he  raised  his  country  to  proape^ 
rity,  and  himself  to  unexpected  fortune  and  never->fiuluig 
honour,  he  acquired  vindictive  enemies  by  the  briUiancy  of 
his  success ,  and  afterward  fell  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  the 
perseverance  of  their  malice  and  the  dissimulations  of  their 
jealousy. 

Mr.  Conolly  and  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  also ,  on  this  nig^ , 
as  ardently  supported  the  independence  of  Ireland  ,  as  if  it 
was  a  principle  engrafted  on  their  nature — both  of  them  had 
put  their  «gnatures  to  a  ^'  life  and  fortune  ''  declaration  ,  to 
uphold  the  perpetual  independence  of  their  country  —  bat  it 
will  appear  in  the  progress  of  Irish  affairs ,  how  little  reUance 
is  to  be  placed  on  political  declarations ,  where  an  alteratm 
of  circumstances  or  connexions  so  frequently  operates  as  a 
renunciation  of  principle.  — -  On  the  discussion  of  the  Union 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred ,  Sir  Henry  had  exchanged  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  anr  employment  in  the  treasury  -— 
and  a  new  planet  had  arisen  to  influence  Mr.  Conolly  ;  «— -  in 
that  year  both  those  gentlemen  declaimed  as  conscientiausijr 
against  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation ,  as  if  they  had 
never  pledged  their  ^^  lives  and  fortunes"  for  their  pefpetea/ 
support  of  it. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  uninterested  observer  of  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  have 
conceived  that  the  apparent  unanimity  of  this  night  could 
have  arisen  firom  any  one  principle  of  universal  action  — 
men  were  actuated  fay  various  motives  forming  a  mixed  com- 
position of  patriotism  and  of  policy  -,  —  it  was  the  unanim- 
ous ,/Srmiiew  of  the  people,  and  not  the  abstract  virtue  of 
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tfcoir  delegates',  which  acbiered  this  revolutkin  ^— ^nbr  is  it 
possible  to  read  some  k>f  the  fmpiilar  resolutioiis  oF  that  day 
irithoat  feeUng  lidniiratum  at  the  happy  upton  of  spirit ,  of 
patriolSsmv  and  of  pmdeiice  ,  which  chak^acleriied  their  prb* 
eeedings;  ' 

Ym.  Wh«ii  the  intdtigieiidb  of  Uiese  events  was  circulated 
lhn>Qgh  the  nation ,  the  joy  and  rejoicings  of  the  peopte  were 
beyond  aH  description —^  every  city,  town^  'and  village,  in 
Ireland  ^  blazed  with  the  enkhlems  of  ekultation ,  akid  resounded 
'#ith  the  idiouts  of  triumph  —  the  Volteteers ,  however,*  were 
net  dizzied  by  khe  sunshine  of  the  nkoment «-«  they  became 
rather  more  active  than  more  remiss ;  "—-  much  indeed  was 
faithfeUy  promised ,  but  still  every  thiiig  remained  to  be 
actnally  perfot*med  -—  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  human  life 
is  not  more  uncertain  in  its  duration  than  political  faith  pre- 
carious in  its  sincerity  -^  the  iair  intentions  of  one^oveni- 
mait  are  generally  called  it  least  iiljudicions  by  its  successors 
-^  political  honesty  has  often  vegetated  in  British  ColinciU  — 
but  never  yet  did  it  survive  to  the  period  of  maturity  ^-*-  and 
the  short  existetice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  splendid  admi- 
nistration warranted  the  cautious  sci^picidn  of  the  Volunteers , 
and  afforded  the  succeeding  ministry  an  opportunity  fot*  at- 

*  The  Ibtowing  address  of  the  Dtrngsnaon  conyebtfdki  to  the  members 
of  p^riiimeht  who  had  ynted  in  the  minorities  in  seyenteen  handred  and 
eighty-one,  and  the  beginning  of  seventeen  handred  and  eighty-two,  is 
extremely  illnstrative  of  (heir  temper  and  firmness,  aod  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind. 

**  My  Lords  avd  Gsntlkmbs, 

**  We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited ,  though  hitherto  inefTectual , 
efforts  in  defence  of  the  great  constitutional  rights  of  your  country.  — 
^Gb  i^  — ^  on  —  the  Almost  nnanimons  voice  of  yortr  country  \i  with  you 
—  and  in  a  free  country  the  voi&e  of  the  people  tntist  prevail.  —  We  know 
our  duty  to  our  Sovereign ,  and  are  loyal.  —  We  knov^  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  and  are  resolved  lo  be  free. —  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no 
more  than  our  rights  —  and  in  so  just  a  pursuit  we  should  doubt  the  being 
of  a  IVovideilee,  if  we  doubted  of  success,  " 
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temfHinf  thoie  insidioiis  measures  whicfa  soon   afkcmaidi 
dbancieriied  anew  die  dispcMdMm  of  the  Britiib  raihinft. 

Tlie  pariiament,  and  die  people,  wlwii  die  |mm f  of 
dbeir  joy  had  snhsded,  waited  with  soom  aoKritiade  Car  Ai 
King's  reply  to  the  Declaration  of  their  Independence  ,  ania 
general  suspension  of  pohlic  hnsiness  took  place  luilil  ib 
arriTaL  —  It  was,  however^  the  first  panse  of 
tranqoiUity  that  Ireland  had  experienced  since  her 
with  Great  Britain;  —  little  could  she  then  foreaee  dmt  hs 
new  prosperity  was  hut  the  precursor  of  future  erils  and  of 
scenes  as  cruel  and  as  destmctiTc  as  any  she  had  erer  hefat 
experienced.  »-  The  seeds  of  the  Irish  Uni6n  were  aowa  by 
the  very  same  event  whicfa  had  procured  her  independeace — 
so  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four  that  indepomi 
ence  was  insidiously  aiwailed  by  a  despotic  minister  andar 
colour  #f  a  commercial  tariff  —  in  seventeen  hundred  anl 
eighty-nine  events  connected  with  the  malady  of  the  Monardi 
and  the  firm  adherence  of  the  Irish  parliaments  to  the 
totional  rights  of  the  Heir  Apparent  determined  the 
minister  in  the  &tal  project  of  extinguishing  the  Irish  legtda- 
ture  —  and  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  a  rebellioB 
artificially  permitted ,  to  terrify  the  country  —  and  followed 
by  acts  and  scenes  of  unparalleled  corruption  —  for  a  momeat 
warped  away  the  minds  of  men  from  the  exercise  of  comniOD 
reason,  and  gave  power  and  pretence  to  the  British  cabinet 
to  effect  that  extingubhmentat  a  moment  of  national  derange- 
ment. 

CHAP.  X. 

Dcftiga  of  I*  I'he  foundation  of  Irish  independence  bad  now  been 
theBrituhCo-i^jj  )iy  ^li^  Spirit  of  the  Parliament  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
recall  the  in-  peoplc  *,  and  the  Stately  structure  of  Irish  liberty  seemed  likely 
d^endenceo  ^^  ^^  ^.^j^  solidily  and  magnificence.  The  labourers  were 

numerous  and  indefatigable  y  and  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded 
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but  contrariety  in4he  plans ,  or  jealousy  among  the  architects : 
—  dangers  which  are  proved,  by  the- sequel  of  her  history,  to 
be  the  true  and  substantial  cause  of  Ireland's  annexation • 
It  is  demonstrated  by  &cts ,  beyond  the  power  of  refutation , 
that  from  the  moment  the  British  Ministry  found  it  iropera- 
tirely  necessary  to  submit  to  this  declaration  of  Iridi  indepen- 
dence y  no  consideration  was  paramouxit  in  their  councils  to 
the  desire  of  counteracting  it.  In  furtherance  of  that  object , 
from  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration  to 
that  of  Lord  G>rnwallis,  the  old  system^of  dividing  the  Irish 
against  each  other,  and  profiting  by  their  dissensions',  was 
artfully  pursued  by  the  English  Minbtry,  to  re-establish  their 
own  supremacy,  and  from  that  moment  they  resolved  to 
achieve ,  at  any  risk  or  price ,  that  disastrous  measure ,  which , 
at  one  blow,  has  prostrated  the  pride,  the  power,  and  the 
legislature  of  Ireland,  and  reduced  her  from  the  rank  of  a 
nation  to  the  level  of  a  department.  But  the  people  had  now 
no  leisure  for  suspicious  forethought ,  or  mature  reflection  *, 
and  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  the  reply  of  His  Majesty  to  that  declaration ,  though  a 
period  of  deep  anxiety,  neither  awakened  serious  doubts,  nor 
produced  implicit  confidence. 

An  adjournment  for  three  weeks  was  now  proposed  in  the 
Commons ,  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  His  Majesty's  Answer 
to  their  Address  and  Declaration.  This  motion,  though  it 
gave  rise  to  a  conversation  rather  than  a  debate  ^  produced 
one  of  the  most  singular  political  phenomenons  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

Mr.   John   Scott,   then  Attorney  -  General  ,    afterwards  singuiarcoo. 
Lord  Qonmell ,  whose  despotic  conduct  had  previously  given  ^"J^^^n^^  Ce! 
rise  to  many  and  severe  animadversions,  took  advantage  of  nerai. 
this  occasion  to  recant  his  former  and  favourite  political 
principle ,  that  ^^  might  constitutes  right.  "  He  now  declared 
his  firm  and  unqualified  adherence  to  the  claims  of  Ireland  , 
in  terms  which ,  a  week  before ,  he  would  have  prosecuted 
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fiv  IS  a  seditMNis  Kbel ;  aod  tendered  Us  brge 

a  gennral  f oihI  y  to  cnfiBroe  fipom  Great  Britim  the 

hmeommMrjy  if  farce  sbmild  becooM  neeesBuy. 

He  aakl,  that  *^  he  nofir  hit  it  inJwpemahie  far 
^^  throw  effatt  equhrocal  and  mysteiiotts  sikace,  and 
^^  as  hb  iHidiai^eable  opnion ,  diat  Great  Briiaitt 
^*  aay  right  whateter  la  hiad  hb  comitiT ;  and  that  aay 
^^  Aehadetet  doae  far  Aat  purpose  were  decided 
*^^  That  if  die  tenwre  of  hb  office  of  Attomey-GeitaAl 
^*  panded  wpoii  Ae  psialtinim  i  of  doctrines  inj 
^^  lighis  and  independence  of  Irebnd,  it  was 
"^^  tenwe ;  and  if  the  Pluliuwnt  of  Great  Britain 
^  ained  Id  krd  it  over  Ireland,  he  was  resolve 
"^^  Aeir  vilbin  in  eiecndi^  their  tyranny  -.  That  if 
^  AonU  procctd  to  the  extremity  to  which  he 
**  were  merging ,  heshoohlnot  he  an  insignificant 
^m  the  fand  far  defending  their  coaunen  rights. 
^^^  of  WBch  lahoar^  together  with  the 
^^  and  what  b  coauao^caBedgood  hMk,  had 
^^  landed  property  of  5>ooo/.  per  year,  and  an  oSce 
44  ■,.k,,,,t^  —aB which shoaldcertunlr he 
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^'  service  of  his  country.  That  it  would  be  disgrajcefui,  for 
^'  the  paltry  emoluments  of  an  office ,  to  stand  watehing  the 
««  Tibrations  of  the  balance  >  when  he  had  detetmioed  to 
^^  throw  his  life  and  bis  fortune  into  the  scale.  *—  I  know,  " 
concluded  the  Attorney-General »  '^  that  the  puUtc  inind  is 
^^  on  fire :  I  know  that  the  determination  of  the  people. ift  to 
^^  be  free;  and  I  adopt  their  determination. " 

A  speech  of  so  strong  and  stormy  a  nature,  never  bating  jupowerfai 
before  been  uttered  by  any  Minister  or  Law  Officer  of  the  ^^^^' 
British  Empire ,  nor  even  by  any  Member  of  the  Irish  Par* 
liament ,  created  a  sensation  whidi  it  is  sc^urcely  possible  to 
'  One  sentence  conveyed  a  volume  of  information. 
If  matters  proceed  to  the  extremities  to  which  I  fear  they 
^^  are  verging  *'  —  was  a  direct  declaration  of  mistrust  in  the 
Government  he  served  :  and  such  a  speech ,  made  in  Par- 
liameikt  by  the  first  confidential  executive  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown ,  possessed  a  character  of  mystery  and  great  importance. 

The  dread  of  an  insurrection  in  Irdiand  wM  thuil ,  in  direct  PaipAbie 
terms,  announced  by  the  King's  Attorney-General;  and  hy^^^^^"* 
his  intrepid  determination  to  risk  his  life  and  fortune  to  sup- 
port its  objects ,  he  afforded  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  His 
Afojesty's  reply  was  not  likely  to  be  such  as  would  cultivate 
tranquillity  9  and  left  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney-General 
foreboded  an  unwise  reluctance  in  the  Britisli  Cabinet  ^  to  a 
measure  so  vital  to  the  peace ,  perhaps  to  the  integrity,  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Scott ,  coupled  with  the 
previous  secession  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon ,  must  be  looked  on  as 


'  The  aathor  was  present  at  all  these  important  Debates.  On  Mr.  Scott* s 
recahtatioil ,  the  sensation  of  the  Honse  was  so  striking  and  siognlar,  that 
he  can  never  zeoollect  it  withofcit  emotion.  Fur  a  moment  ^  thjere  was  a 
profound  silence  —  gradually,  the  murmur  of  astonishment  was  heard  ^ 
spreading  from  bench  to  bench  —  till  one  loud  and  eeneral  cry  of  ap- 
probation burst  from  every  quarter  of  the  House,  and,  in  rapid  and, 
continued  plaudits,  evinced  the  enthusiasm  of  that  era,  and  th«  importance 
of  diat  secession. 
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among  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  of  these ,  or  any 

other  times  in  Ireland. 

In  the  history  t>f  Nations  and  of  Parliaments ,  there  is  not 

another  instance  of  two  such  men ,  publicly  professing^  iiid 

practising  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power,  being  so  humbled, 

and  reduced  to  the  abject  condescension  of  feigning  a  public 

virtue  they  had  theretofore  but  ridiculed,  and  assamiiig  a 

fictitious  patriotism ,  the  result ,  at  best ,  of  their  fears  or  of 

their  policy. 

EfTect   oa     HoweTcr,  be  the  motive  what  it  might ,  that  most  onpre- 

England.       cedented  conduct  taught  the  British  Government  that  tbey 

could  no  longer  trifle  with  Ireland.  Their  power  was  thes 

extinct;  and  no  course  remained  but  that  of  instantly  relia- 

qui^ing  their  long-vaunted  supremacy,  and  surrendering  at 

discretion  to  the  just  demands  of  a  determined  and  poteirt 

people  ;   and  the  splendid ,    though    temporary    tritiiaph 

achieved  by  Ireland ;  affords  a  glorious  precedent  for  oppresMd 

nations,  and  an  instructive  lesson  for  arrogant  usurpation. 

Doke     of     n.  Immediately  on  this  unexpected  turn,  the  Duke-ef 

pUcity.  *     Portland  sent  off  two  despatches  to  England^  one  to  the 

Cabinet  as  a  public  document ,  and  the  other,  a  private  and 

confidential  note  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  latter  document  explained 

his  reasons  forthe  necessity  he  felt  of  acceding ,  without  any 

appearance  of  reluctance ,  to  any  demands  which  might  at 

that  moment  be  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  \  but  intimated, 

^^  that  so  strong  a  difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  exist 

^^  between  some  gentlemen  of  weight ,   that  arrangements 

^^  more  favourable  to  England  might  possibly  be  effected 

*'*'  through  their  controversies,  although  he  could  not  venture 

^^  to  propose  such ,  were  they  perfectly  unanimous.  He  stated, 

^^  in  conclusion  ,  that  he  would  omit  no   opportunity  of 

*^  cukwating  his  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 

^^  who  appeared  entirely  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  bb 

^^  adminbtration ,  and  to  give  a  proper  tone  to  the  armed 

^^  bodies  over  whom  he  had  the  most  considerable  influence. '^ 
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So  skilfully,  did  he.  act  upon  these  suggealaoDS,  that  be  Atuins  an 
inyeigled  the  good  bat  feeble  Earl  Charlemoot  ^tirely  into  ^^^Isa/i 
his  trammels;  and  as  long  as  his  Grace  remained  in  the  Irish  charicmont. 
Government ,  he  not  only  much  influenced  that  nobleman , 
but  kept  him, at  arm's  length  from  some  of  tbeabUsl^slatesmen 
of  the  country,  without  their  perceiving  the  insidious  power 
that  caused  the*  separation^         :      .     > 

The  other  Mihistsrs  adopted  tlieaame  prinoiples,  anddiey 
did  not  despair  ,  by  plausible  conduit ,  aceording  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  policy,  to  tempwize  with.  aU.  parties  y 
—  play  off  the  people  and  the  Parliament  imperceptibly 
against  each  other v  and,  by  gradually  diminishingtheir  flnUuat. 
confidence  9  bring  hoth  to  a  dependence  upon  the  good  iiiith 
of  the  British  Ministry,  and  so  indispose  the  Irish-Parliar 
«  ment  from  insisting  upon  any  measures  which  might  humble 
the  pride ,  or  alarm  the. interests  ,  of  the.Bdtiish  nation.  /  * 

in.  The  Sieitish  Cabinet  had  certainly  great  Embarrass-    Embamus- 
ment. to  eneounter*  They  had  the  difficult  step  to  take  of  ^[^sh^  ^t 
gratifying  ihe  claims  of  Ireland,  without  affecting  ^e  egotiflm.^i°«^- 
of  Great  Britain.  But,  the  relative  interests  of  the  two*  coun* 
tries  being:  in  many  points  fundamentally  repugnaut ^  the  '^ 

dilemma  of  Ministers  was.  extremely  eikibarraasiiig.hll.waft 
doubly  Snoreased  by  a  declaration  of  li^^ts  ,  <tttd  a^posUive 
demand  ^  which  anticipated  the  .credit  of  a  spontaneous! ge« 
nerosiiy—-  an*idvantage.  which  was  now  lost  to  Uiem  for 
e'ver.v  Their  voluntary  favours  would  •aow»:be  ^^hainged  ^Oi 
compulsory  grants  ,  the  extent  of  which  they  could  aeitfier' 
foresee  nor  control.  ...,..; 

While  thOi  British  Cabinet  and  the  Irish  Viceroy  actively, 
corresponded  ,tthei  Irish  na^tion  was  not  idUi*  No  reUxaiion 
was  permitted  in  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Volunteer 
army*  Reviews  and  discipline  were  continued  wilhuninter- 
mitting  ardour  and  emulation.  Their  artillery  was  daily  exer*^  Tiie  Voian. 
cised  in  the  Phoenix  Park  ,  near  Dublin.  Camp  equipage  wasVo/actuia'**^* 
preparing  for  actual  serv/c^e;  and.pn  ll^e  uay  to  whic,h  il^e^**^*- 
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FtriiMient  adjoamed ,  the  wkole  of  ihe  Tolnnleer  fiireeof 
the  metropolis  was  under  arms ,  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
altematiTe  (which  the  decision  of  His  Mi^esty'i  Cabinet » 
through  the  qieech  of  its  Viceroy ,  mi^t  impose  opoo  the 
pec^e  )  either  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  'peaoeAil  en- 
joyment  of  their  rights,  or  instantly  to  take  the  field.  Mi— i— ^ 
had  been  ordered ,  to  ascertain  the  probable  nnnabeBS  of 
▼olunteers  ready  for  immediate  and  active  senrice.   The 
returns  bad  increased  from  the    former  census  to    about 
i2i4,ooo  officers  and  soldiers ,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000 
effectives ,  well  armed  and  disciplined ,  and  owning  no  aiqia- 
riors  but  God  and  their  country ,  would ,  on  the  first  mmmk 
of  an  hostile  trumpet ,  bare  rushed  with  enthusiaaoa  to  the 
standards  of  independence.  The  Tolunteer  regiments  and 
corps  were  commanded  by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  conAi^ 
ration  in  the  country ,  and  disciplined  by  retired  officers  af 
the  British  army ;  the  Serjeants  being  chiefly  veteran  sair 
diers ,  who  had  fought  in  the  American  campaigns ,  and 
learned,  from  their  own  defeats ,  the  powers  of  a  peopk 
labc^^aity  determined  to  obtain  their  freedom.  The  whole  dispoaahb 
oiEa^ud.    flulitary  force  of  Great  Britain  was  at  that  period  inadeqiwia 
to  combat  one  week  with  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ,  coaa 
posing  an  army  which  could  be  increased  ^  at  a  call ,  by  a 
million  of  enthusiasts^  and  which,  in  case  a  contest  had  aris* 
en ,  would  have  also  been  liberally  recruited  by  the  deserliQa 
of  the  Irish  soldiers  from  the  British  army  —  and  nearly  one 
third  of  that  army  was  composed  of  Irishmen.  The  Britiah 
^'avy,  too ,  was  then  also  manned  by  what  were  generally  de- 
nominated British  tars  '  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  wkom 
were  in  fact  sailors  of  Irish  birth  and  Irish  feelings  ,  readiy 


'  Tkemnti^  at  the  Nore,  in  Uie  channel  fled,  confims  ibis* 
Had  tbe  nmlinetn  at  that  time  chosen  to  carry  the  British  ihipa  uMO  aa 
Irish  port,  no  power  could  hare  prerented  them;  and  had  there  heat  a 
strong  insurrection  in  Ireland,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  hate 
ddiTOvd  one  half  of  the  English  fleet  into  die  hands  of  their  coantrrmea. 
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Xa  shed  their  blood,  in  tke  service  of  Great  Britsiii  wkibt  ^le 
remained  the  Jlriend  of  Ireland  j  but  a&  ready  to  adze  and 
to  aleer.  the  Britisb  iulvj  iata  Iidah  ports,  if  she  declared 
agaioat  their  country.,  and  thus  it  ever  wiU  be. 

The  safety  of  England  wai  then  clearly  in  the  hands  of  Irof* 
knd,  and  one  hostile  stefi,  at  that  perilous  crisis  of  the  two 
nalieaa,  must  have  teraiDated  theii^  unity ,  and  oCcourae  the 
pdtrer  of  the  Brinish  Einpire*  Bnt  the  Cabinet  at  length  eon* 
sidered  that  resistance  ^  the  just  demands  of  Ireland  would 
beiinavaiiing;  and  that  she  was  then  too  powerful  for  Eng* 
land  to  hazard  ai|  insnneciion ,  which ,  if  once  excited ,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  suppresi[. 

Too  cautious  to  risk  a  danger  so  imminent ,  they  yielded 
In  existing  circuinstances ,  and  determined  to  concede  y  a 
system  of  conduct »  wliidb  is  called  perfidy  in  private  life  and 
policy  by  Gorernmenta,  has  been  very  generally. and  very  suc- 
cessfully resorted  la  in  important  pcditical  dilemmaa,  and 
they  adojtitad  the  low  ahd  cunnipg  ocfttrser  of  yielding  with 
affected  candou^,  and  oounteracting  wi^i  deep  duplicity. 

ly •  The  Cabinet  reflf  cied ,  also ;  that  times  and  eircum*       intidiooi 
stances  cannot  always  remain  unchanged  y  and  that  the  poU*  E^fuh^^c!^ 
tical  vicissitudes  to  whii^  every  State  is  subbed  fireipMntly  ▼•ram«nt. 
enable  ooqceding  powers  to  re^ssume  usurpation ;  and ,  when 
restored  to  strength  and  vigour,  again  to  forget  the  law-  of 
natiQfBS  and  of  justice ,  and  explain  away  or  df  ny  the  ^irit  of 
these  engagement  which  their  feeblenesfljbad  contracted.  The 
emnts  which  have  since  occurred  in'Ireland,  and  the  conduct 
and  equivocation  of  the  British  Ministers  in- 1799  and  1800, 
proved  to  thevrorld,  thatsuc^  were  the  premeditated  and 
ulterior  views  of  the  Britbh  Cabinet,  in  1782 ;  and  thai  the 
Dnfce  of  Bofdand  was  cfell  aware  qf  its  obj  ects ,  and  freely  lent 
himself  to*  ^beir  perpetration . 

Mr.  Fox.  never Jiad  any  especial  predilection  for  Ireland.  He    Mr.  Fox. 
was  ignorant  equally  of  her  rights., '  and  \mv  localities;  and 

•  See  Mr.  ToiCg  Letter  to 'Earl  Charlemont,  April  178a.  —  IUrdy*8 
Life  of  Charlemont. 
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he  considered  her  only  as  the  segment  of  *  great  crnkf 
which  he  Ubodred  to  encompass.  He  wielded  the  griemncts 
of  Ireland  only  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  the  mimMrf* 
He  was  a  great  man ,  with  a  popolar  ambition  ,  and  mammd 
the  hereditary  title  of  Whig ,  when  its  purest  princaploi  lai 
Mr.  Pitt,  nearly  become  obscdete*  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  Tiew  the  very  jubi 
object  —  to  rule;  and  they  only  differed  in  the  menni  «f 
effecting  it.  The  one  wished  to  rise  npon  the  shoulders  of  ihi 
people;  the  other,  to  he  elevated  npon  those  of  the 
cracy.  But  the  ambition  of  both  was  to  goTem  the 
Their  rivalry  was  of.party,  and  their  struggle  was  for  poi 
but  the  internal  prosperity  of  Ireland ,  as  a  distinct  abstmA 
consideration ,  gave  not  one  hour's  solicitude  to  estha*  the 
one  or  the  other  of  those  celebrated  Ministers ,  thcHigh  ib 
resources  were  in  part  an  object  to  both. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  not  of  sufficient  talent  or  weight 
to  lead  the  Ministry ;  but  be  had  enough  of  both  to  be  ma  cfi- 
cient  accessary.  A  man  of  phdn,  fair,  undistinguished  reps* 
tation ,  can  effect  important  acts  of  duplicity ,  with  less  sv- 
picion  and  more  facility  than  more  prominent  and  energetir 
personages ;  i^nd  when  4lie  moment  of  derelopement  arrivci , 
be  can  plead  the  honesty  of  bis  character ,  and  the  error  of  hb 
judgment  :  or ,  at  the  worst ,  be  may  gain  a  great  point ,  and 
can  only  lose  a  narrow  reputation. 

These  obsen^ations  may  be  interesting ,  as  decidedly  applic- 
able to   the  admii^stration  cf  the  duke  of  Pordand.   His 
Grace's  conduct  and  speechesLOu  the  question  of  the  UniOB  ^ 
in  1800,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  whole  tenour  of  bis  conduct, 
in  178s,  must  have  been  a  premeditated  tissue  of  dissimift- 
latidn. 
inportaut      V«  The  Irish  House  met  ,•  pursuant  to  the  adjoummesiA, 
J!^JJ[?J^j  **  on  the  I'jUk  May  1782 ,  ^  a  day  teeming  with  importanoe  to 
•ibe  bitt  of  Ireland  tind  the  character  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  the  solicitude  and  impatience  with  which 
die  people  awaited  tRe  ilecision  of  Great  Britain  on  its  claims. 
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On  the  morning  of  that  meniorahle  day,  the  Volunteers    The  yoion. 
were  under  arms  at  an  early  hour.  Their  artillery,  under  the  **•*",    ^***" 
orders  of  James  Napper  Tandy  ,  wses  stationed  on  the  quays ,  the    tnennn 
and  commanded  all  the  bridges  leadinig  from  the  Military  Bar-  of  conuMni! 
neks  to  the  House  of  Parliament.  The  other  corps ,  hor^e  and 
foot,  were  posted  at  different  stations  of  eommunication  in 
die  city;  while  some  regular  troops,  formed  in  treble  files  , 
lined  the  streets  for  the  passage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  But , 
though  neither  party  knew  what  would  be  the  result  of  that 
day's  proceedings ,  nor  whether  war  or  peace  wduld  he  pro- 
claimed by  the  British  Ministry,  not  a  symptom  of  hostile 
feeling  appeared  on  any  side%  The  Volunteers  and  the  regular 
troops  saluted  each  other  as  they  passed ,  and  reciprocally 
shewed  every  mark  of  military  courtesy.  The. strictest  order 
pvevailed;  and  the  whole,  by  a  combination  most  interesting 
and  extraordinary,  formed  a  scene  to  which  history  affords 
no  parallel. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  had  not  a  very  dignified  demeanour,    Designs  of 
but-,  unfortunately ,  every  body  then  considered  him  as  a  man  p)Vj^j  *  ^^ 
of.  political  integrity.  His  time ,  during  the  recess ,  had  been 
skilfully  .employed ,  to  gain  upon  the  country  gentlemen  by 
flattering  attention  and  courtly  blandishment. 

His  Grace  had  learned ,  from  Earl  Gharlemont ,  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Grattan,-  before  he  saw  him.  He  was  fully  ap- 
prised of  his  spirit  and  patriotism ,  and  knew  well  that  nei- 
ther could  be  conquered ;  but  he  conceived  that  by  operating 
on  the  moderation  and  genepous  confidence  of  thM  virtuous 
Irishman  ,  he  might  eventually  divide  the  parliament;  chill 
the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  efifect  the  objects 
of  the  British  Government;  and,  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament ,  his  Grace  bad  made  great  progress  in  exciting  shades 
of  diffisrence  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  should  have  been 
unanimous.  A  premature  gratitude ,  and  credulous  con- 
fidence, had  already'  prepared  the  House  for. his  reception  ; 
and  he  delivered  the  speech  from  the  Throne ,  with  a  well« 

12 
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aflcclcd  hoDCSlT  of  enphasis,  and  an 
of  indiTidiui  grmtiikation. 

The  Vkcroy's  specdi  §^re  rise  to  a  dcfcale  of 
highest  laportaBce,  BOt  only  as  affecting  the  ini 
lii^of  that  day^  hot  as  influencing  the  snhswpicnt 
destiny  of  the  kish  nation. 
f^i^  «tf        '^^  My  Loids  and  Gcntleaen.  —  It  glides 

'*   -  tisfartinn ,  that  the  fini  tiae  I  have  nrrifi—  to 

TOtty  I  find  mrsM  rmhlfJ,  hy  the  Magnaniwity  of  tlie  Km^ 

and  the  wisdom  of  the  Rutiaaent  of  Great  BrimiB,  tnm- 

it  ^^  .-^  lli^  iifdiate  attention  haft 

^  and  that  the  Brittih  Lc^islatHre 
cnrred  in  a  resDlntion  to  ranove  the  causes  of  ^ 
tents  and  jeakMtsies*  and  are  nnited  in  a  desire  to  ^ntSH 

expressed    in  yonr  hte   Addremes    in   fkt 


*"  If  any  thing  eoold  add  to  the  pleasure  I  feel  in 

-  those  asswanoes,  il  is  that  I  can  accompany 
*"  coi^yatnlations  on  the  important  and  decisiTe 
**  ed  hy  the  flee^  of  His  Majesty  orer  those  of  die 
'*  enemy  in  the  JTcft  Im£a,  and  on  the  signal 

-  obtaiiied  by  His  Majesty's  mnms  «  ikt  Idmmd  of 
^*  nn^  om  the  Comst  ofOmnmmmd\'L 

**  By  the  papers  vhich^  in  ohedienee  to  His  Majesty's 
''^  mands,  I  hnre directed  to  he  laid  before  Ton«  ¥^M  will 
*'^  die  most  coniincing  testimony  of  the  conlial 
*^  which  yonr  representations  hare  met  with  fr«^th^I^^iJ« 

-  tnreofGreat  Britain  ;bnt  His  Majeity.  whose  fiff^  nad 
"'^  anxinns  wish  is  to  esercise  His  RoTal  Preroeitire  in 
**^  a  minnrr  as  may  be  meet  eondncive  to  the  welbre  nf  Hb 
^^  Uthfnl  sn^ccts.  has  fnrther  given  it  me  in  comanad  ta 
^^  asswre  ywn  of  His  gracKms  di^osition  in  gire  ffis  Bmrnl 
**  AsscBt  to  Acts  to  prr%ycmi  die  swpprasion  of  BiKs  im  the 
^*  l^tirr  Gonncil  of  this  Rinedom .  and  the  atoeration  nf  them 
*^  anT  where;  and  to  limit  the  dniation  of  the  Art  far  ^ 
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'^  better  Regulation  sund  Accommadation  of  His  Majesty's 
«<  forces  in  this  Kingdom  ,  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

^^  These  henevolent  intentions  of  His-  Majesty,  and  the  wil- 
^^  lingness  of  His  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  second  his 
'^  gracious  purposes,  are  unaccompanied  by  any  stipulation 
^^  or  condition  whatever. 

'^  The  goodfaithj  the  generosity,  and  the  honour  of  this 
'*  nation ,  afford  them  the  surest  pledge  of  a  corresponding 
^^  disposition  ,  on  your  part ,  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the 

harmony,  the  stability ,  and  the  glory  of  the  Empire. 
On  my  own  part,  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt,  but 
^^  that  the  same  spirit  which  urged  you  to  share  the  freedom 
^^  of  Great  Britain,  will  confirm  yoi^  in  your  determination 
^  ^  to  share  her  fate  also ,  standing  and  falling  with  the  British 
*^  Empire. " 

Mr.  Grattan  immediately  rose.  His  unsuspecting  and  grate-  Mr.Grttum. 
ful  mind,  though  congenial  to  the  honest  liberality  of  a  pa- 
triot ,  was  quite  too  conceding  and  inexperienced  to  meet  the 
ways  and  wiles  of  deceptions  statesmen.  Misled  by  the  appar- 
ent sincerity  of  that  speech,  and  the  plain  and  plausible  de- 
meanour of  the  Duke  of  Portland ,  he  lost  sight  of  every  thing 
but  confidence  and  gratitude ,  and  left  to  deeper  politicians 
to  discover  the  snare  that  lay  concealed  amidst  the  soothing 
and  honourable  language  of  the  Viceroy. 

He  said, —  ^^  That  as  Great  Britain  had  given  up  every 
<^  claim  to  authority  over  Ireland,  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
^^  that  she  should  be  also  bound  to  make  any  declaration  that 
^^  she  had  formerly  usurped  that  power.  This  would  be  a  foo- 
^^  lish  caution  ,  a  dishonourable  condition.  '  The  nation  that 
^^  insists  upon  the  humiliation  of  another,  is  a  foolish  nation  ; 

'  This  was  a  juyenile  syllogism ,  where  there  were  neither  premises  nor 
conclusion  to  support  the  argument.  Credulity  and  wisdom  are  nearly 
incompatible.  Ireland  was  a  credulous  nation ;  —  ergo  —  she  could  not 
have  heen  a  wise  one.  Had  Ireland  been  more  sceptical  in  1782 ,  she  would 
ha?e  been  less  unfortnnate  in  1800. 
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*^  and  Ireland  is  not  a  foolish  nation*  I  move  you  ,  to  assore 
^'  His  Majesty  of  our  unfeigned  affection  to  His  Rojal  Person 
'^  and  Government;  that  we  feel^  most  sensibly,  the  atten- 
'^  tion  our  representations  have  received  from  the  magiuuii- 
^^  ffnity  of  His  Majesty ,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament  of 
^^  Great  Britain  ;  to  assure  His  Majesty ,  that  we  conc^Tetlie 
*^  resolution  for  an  unqualified,  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
^^  6th  George  the  First  to  be  a  measure  of  consummate  wisdkMi 
^'  and  justice ,  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  bdh 
'^Nations,  exalting  the  character  of  both,  and  famiakiBg 
^^  a  perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity ;  to  assure  His  Ma- 
^^  jesty,  that  we  are  sensibly  affected  by  his  virtuous  de* 
^^  termination  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  His  faithful  sob- 
'Ejects,  and  to  exercise  His  Royal  prerogative  in  the  man- 
^^  ner  most  conducive  to  their  welfare.  That,  gratified  in 
'^  those  particulars,  we  do  assure  His  Majesty,  that  no  con- 
^'  stitutional  question  between  the  two  nations  will  a#t^  loth 
^^  ger  exist ,  to  interrupt  their  harmony ;  and  that  Great  Bri- 
^^  tain,  as  she  approved  of  our  firmness,  may  rely  on  our 
<^  affection ;  and  that  we  remember,  and  do  repeat  our  deter- 
^^  mination  ,  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  British  Nation.  " 
Mr.Srows-     When  Mr.  Grattan  concluded  the  Address,  which  wasse- 
^^*  conded  by  Mr.  Brownlow ,  a  most  animated  and  interesting , 

though  desultory  debate ,  immediately  ensued ;  a  dehate  loo 
much  connected  with  the   subsequent  transactions   on   the 
Union ,  not  to  be  particulary  noticed  in  this  stage  of  the  history. 
tim     Ee-     The  Recorder  of,  and  Member  for,  Dublin  ,  Sir  Samuel 
^^^^JIJJBradstrcet,  a  strong-minded,  public-spirited  man,  an  able 
oppoM    Mr.  lawyer,  and  independent  Member  of  Parliament ;  of  a  rough , 
4,,gs.   '  *  'decisive,  firm  deportment,  was  the  first  who  ventured^to 
insinuate  hb  dissent  from  the  Address ,  and  his  suspicions  of 
^  the  Duke's  sincerity.  He  entirely  objected  to  that  sweeping 
clause  of  Mr.  Grattan's  Address —  ^^  That  all  constitational 
questions  between  the  two  countries  were  at  an  end.  "  He 
staled  that  many  were  not  yet  touched  upon ,  —  many  that 
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were  vital  to  Irish  independence  still  remained  unnoticed ; 
for  he  insisted  that  the  Irish  Parliament  actaally  sat  at  that 
moment  under  an  English  Statute  \  and  that  the  Address ,  as 
moved  ,  was  in  some  instances  premature ,  --^  in  others  too 
comprehensive^  - — in  A\ ,  defective.  Subsequent  events  have 
since  proved  the  soundness  and  the  acuteness  of  hb  judgment 
jajkd  his  fpresight. 

Mr.  Flood  said  but  a  few  words ,  and  they  were  rather  iasi-    Mr.  Rood 
nuating  than  insisting  on  his  dissent.  He  started  some  diffi-  ''^'^* 
culties  on  the  subject  of  external  legislation.  He  expressed  his 
opinion ,  that  matters  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
form  a  decided  judgment  upon  the  extent  and  modifications  of 
the  proposed  arrangements  ^  but  it  was  obvious  that  this  great 
man  was  neither  confident  nor  satisfied ,  and  that  he  con- 
ceived ,  that  though  the  chief  demand  had  been  made  and 
that  grant  acceded  to ,  yet  that  it  would  require  profound 
consideration  ,  and  a  steady  comprehensive  system ,  to  secure 
the  tenure:  He  publicly  anticipated  nothing;  but  hi^  own 
want  of  faith  in  the  British  Cabinet  was  obvious  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Mr.  David  Walshe,  an  able  pertinacious  lawyer,  courage- r  Mr.  Wahht. 
ous  and  not  conciliating ,  was  a  still  more  determined  sceptic. 
He  had  a  clear  head,  a  suspicious  perverse  mind,  and  a  temper 
that  vever  would  overstretch  itself  to  meet  pacific  projects. 
He  debated  well,  but  was  too  intemperate  to  acquire  or  main- 
tain a  general  popularity.  A  part  of  his  speech  on  this  me- 
morable night  is  abo  of  great  importance.  He  followed  Sir 
Samuel  Bradstreet  on  the  point  of  external  legislation ,  and 
concluded  with  these  remarkable  expressions  :  - — 

^^  I  repeat  it ,  that  until  England  declares  unequivocally , 
^^  by  an  act  of  her  own  legislature ,  that  she  had  no  right,  in^ 
^*  any  instance,  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  th^  usurped^ 
^^  power  of  English  legislation  never  can  be  considered  by  us 
^^  as  relinquished.  We  want  not  the  concessions  of  England  to 
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*'^  restore  ot  our  liberties.  If  we  are  true  to  ouneHes ,  «f 
**  powcji  the  fortitode,  we  posseas  the  will;  and,  tfaaakGod, 
*^  we  possess  the  power,  to  assert  our  rights  as 
*^  aeeoaqilish  our  independenee  as  a  nation.  " 

VLThegaimtlet  was  now  thrown,  the  vital  qnestioii 
ed; — En^andwaspot  on  her  defence,  andlrdaad  on  her tfU. 
The  great  point  of  confirming  the  Irish  indqieadenee  and 
Constitution ,  being  onee  started ,  never  could  be  rdinqiiisliei; 
it  most  be  decided  :  the  so^cion  of  English  sincerity  enee 
raised ,  Must  be  satisfied  — and  it  appeared  in  a  momeiit,  dM 
Mr.  Grattan's  address  could  never  be  considered  either 
or  conclusive.  But  even  those  who  thon^t  so ,  did  not 
eeive  that  the  moment  had  as  yet  arrived  when  that  snlject 
should  be  so  warmly  discussed. 

Those  who  feared  that  a  difference  at  so  early  a  period 
mi|^t  defeat  all  their  expectations,  chose  rather  to  accede  to  aa 
address  they  did  not  approve  of,  than  hazard  a  disunion  wUck 
might  never  be  remedied. 
Mr.Tdvier-     Mr.  Ydverton  strongly  recommended  unanimity  at  that 
moment.  It  seemed ,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  be  the  general 
wish ;  and  Mr.  Walshe  had  withdrawn  his  opposition  ,  when 
The  were- Mr.  Fitzpatrick ,  the  Viceroy's  secretary,  artfully  seiaed  on 
the  moment  of  inconsiderate  gratitude ,  and  threw  out  a  de- 
fiance to  those  who  endeavoured  to  diminish  its  unanimity. 
This  ,  to  such  a  temper  as  Mr.  Walshe's ,  had  the  effeet  in- 
tended ,  of  causing  a  division  —  and  the  skilful  secretary 
succeeded  in  his  object. 
DiTuioD.        On  the  division,  the  Recorder  and  Mr.  Walshe  alone  divid* 
ed  on  the  minority,  and  Mr.  Grattan's  address  was  triumph- 
andy  carried ,  with  all  its  imperfections  —  and  a  short  period 
^jjnroved  that  these  imperfections  were  neither  few  nor  unim* 
pi6rtant.  The  House  adjourned  amidst  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  people  *,  and  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  between  the  two  countries  were   fatallv 
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supposed ,  From  the  tenour  of  the  speech  and  the  address ,  to 
have  been  entirely  and  for  ever  arranged  t^  their  mutual 
satisfaction. 

It  is  here  proper  to  pause ,  and  reflect  upon  the  embarrass*  Consequent 
ing  situation  into  which  this  day's  debate  had  thrown  both  meat, 
nations ^ — anembarrassment  wtiieh,  sinee that  day,  has  never 
yet  completely  terminated ,  and  probably  never  will. 

The  transcendant  merits  bf  Mr.  Grattan ,  the  unparalleled 
lH*illiancy  of  his  laiigilage)  in  moving  the  declaration  of  rights, 
his  6rmness  and  his  patriotism ,  had  'raised  him'  above  all  his 
countrymen.  That  declaration ,  it  was  believed ,  had  restored 
ihe  liberlies  of  his  country,  and  given  him  a  just  claim  to  all 
the  rewards  and  honours  which  even  the  glowing  gratitude  of 
that  country  could  confer  upon  hinu  But,  unfortunately ',  his 
own  honesty 'led  him  to  amistaken  confidence  in  that  of  others. 
The  courtly  patriotism  of  Earl  Charlemont ,  always  inclining 
him  to  a  blind  ^principle  of  conciliation ,  had  its  influence  on 
Mr.  Grattan ,  who-  was  a  statesman ,  great  in  principle  ,  but 
inefficient  in  detail ;  and  the  moderation  of  Lord  Charlemont 
was  not  ineffective  nor  merely  pasirive ,  when  restraining  the 
vigour  of  a  mind ,  that  seemed  to  be  created  to  think  greatlv 
aiid  act  decidedly,  only  upon  great  and  decJidive  occasions.^ 

I.  It  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  true ,  that  the  weaknesses    Temporary 
and  foibles  of  Irish  character  were  more  strikingly  displayed  Ji'J^^^I'g'iJ  ,,,^5 
during  this -important  discussion ,  than  upon'any  former  occa-iiament. 
sion;. A  generous ,  ardent ,  credulous,  unstatesmanlike  sensi- 
bility, appeared  to  have  seifed  upon  the  whole  assembly;  and 
«even  the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  acuteness  oft 
intelltct  which  the  Members  of  that  House  displayed  on  ordi- 
nary and  trivial  subjects ,  seemed  totally  to  have  forsaken 
•Iheih  during  this  memorable  debate  *—  of  more<  vital  im- 
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portance  to  the  nation  than  any  other  that  had  erer  laha 
l^ce  in  the  Irish  P^liament. 

n.  The  Country  Gentlemen  of  Irehind ,  at  all  tknes  had 
casnisls ,  and  worse  lawyers ,  appeared  on  this  cnrcawMi  to 
dose  both  their  ears  and  eyes,  and  to  resign,  with  one 
all  exercise  of  jodgnient  and  discrimination.  The  word 
nimity  "  operated  as  a  talisman  amongst  then ,  mud  a- 
lenced  all  objections.  The  rery  important  obserrmlioBa  of 
Sir  •  Samuel  Bradstreet  and  of  Mr.  Walshe  w^re  haidif 
listened  to  with  *patiencQ.  Mr.  Flood  himself  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  manacled  ;  and  those  axioms  and  dMt 
reasoning  which  were  ultimately  acceded  to  and  adoptad 
even  by  the  British  Ministers  themselves,  were  on  tUi 
night  considered  as  a  specie^  of  treason  against  the  parity 
of  the  British  Government ,  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
Irish  Viceroy.  No  voice  but  that  of  congratulation «  joy  ,  mid 
confidence,  could  make  itself  heard.  No  suspicious  durst  be 
suggested ,  —  no  murmurs  durst  be  uttered.  The  s<:ene  was 
new  to  Ireland ;  and  exultation  took  precedence  for  a  liae  af 
both  reason  and  reflection. 
Siagidar  Bcauchamp  Bagenal ,  representative  for  Carlow  County,  as 
Mr.BmmatJL^^^^  ^  ^^  fluHTy  of  mutual  Congratulations  had  a  little  sub- 
sided in  the  House ,  proposed  a  measure  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  moment ,  and  most  happpily  coin<udeat 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  How  far  it  had  been  pre-^ 
meditated,  or  arose  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Bage- 
nal could  possibly  determine. 

He  was  one  of  those  persons,  who ,  bom  to  a  large  inherit* 
ance ,  and  having  no  profession  to  interrupt  their  pmpmrf 
tieSf  generally  made  in  those  times  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
0^  the  finishing  part  of  a  gentleman's  education.  Mr.  Bagenal 
followed  the  general  course;  and  on  that  tour  had  made  Jiiaa» 
self  very  conspicuous.  He  had  visited  every  capital  of  Eumpet 
and  bad  exhibited  the  native  original  character  of  the  Irish 
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gentleman  at  every  place  he  Tiaited.  In  the  splendoar  of  his 
trayelling  establifthmeat,  he  quite  eclipsed  the  petty  potent- 
ates with  whom  Germany  was  garnished.  His  person  was  fine 
—his  manners  open  and  generous  — ^his  spirit  higb^— >  and 
his  liberality  profuse.  During  his  tour,  he  had  performed  a  HUEzpioicK 
yariety  of  feats  whidi  were  emblazoned  in  Ireland  y  and  en* 
deared  him  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  fought  a  prince  — 
jilted  a  princess  —  ihtoxieated  the  Doge  of  Venice  — -  carried 
off  a  duchess  from  Sifidrid—-  scaled  the  walls  of  a  content  in 
Italy  -—  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon  -—.  con- 
cluded his  exploits  by  a  celebrated,  fencing  match  at  Paris ; 
and  he  returned  to  Irleland,  with  a  £k>¥ereign  contempt  for 
all  continental  men  and  manners  j  and  an  inveterate  antipa- 
thy to  all  despotic  kings  and  ari>itrary  governments. 

Domesticated  in  his  own  mansion  at  Dunleekny -^  sur-  Popularity. 
rounded  by  a  numerous  and  devoted  tenantry— «nd  pdssessed 
of  a  great  territory ,  Mr.  Bagenal  determined  to  spend  the 
residue  of  his  days  on  hi^  natite  soil ,  according  to.  the  usages 
and  customaof  country  gentlemen  — *>  and  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards retqmed  a  representative  to  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Cariow ,  by  unitersri  acclamation. 

Though  Mr.  Bagenal  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
general  business  of  the  Irish  Parliament ,  he  at  least  gave  k  a 
good  example  of  ptiblic  spirit  and  high-minded  independence. 
His  natural  talents  were  far  above  mediocrity ;  but  his  singu- 
larities ,  in  themselves  extravagant ,  were  increiased  by  the  in- 
tepperanee  of  those  times;  and  an  excellent  capacity  was 
neutraKxed  by  inordinate  dissipation.  Prodigally  hospitable, 
irregular ,  extravagant ,  uncertain ,  vivacious ;  the  chace  ^  the 
turf,  the  sod ,  and  the  bottle ,  divided  a  great  portion  of  his 
intellects  heUreen  them ,  and  generally  left*^  for  the  use  of 
Parliament,  only  so  much  as  he  could  spare  from  his  other  ^ 
occupations. 

However ,  in  supporting  the  independence  and  prosperity  of    Hitpttriot- 
Ireland ,  he  always  stood  in  thg^remost  ranks.  '""* 
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Liberal  and  fricodly,  bat  obslinale  and  refractory,'  abtm 
all  hb  contemporaries,  he  had  a  perfect  indifference  for  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  when  they  at  all  differed  from  hisowa; 
and  he  never  biled  to  perform  whatever  cane  H] 
his  thonghls  ,wilh  the  most  perfect  cootempt  as  to  the 
which  might  be  formed  either  of  his  rectitade  or  impropriBlr. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  country  gentlemen  wbo  riiird  a 
to^Cor^  ~  Tolnnteer  regiment  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  He 

several  military  corps ,  and  was  one  of  the  last  volnaieer 
lonels  in  Ireland  who  cooM  he  prevailed  upon  to  diaoonl 
the  re%ieHS  of  their  regiments ;  or  to  relinquish  that 
patriotic,  and  unprecedented  institution.  Howerer^  he 
on  this  occasion  ,  as  politically  short-sighted  as  he  wa 
ally  creduloQS.  He  could  see  nothing  hut  sincerity  m  the 
Vicerov,  honour  in  the  Britidi  Cabinet  •  and  an  eternal  eor- 
diaKtv  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  before  the  rnnitilulinad 
arrangement  was  well  bepin ,  he  fancied  it  was  ooaupielelf 
conduded.  His  admiration  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  nnqniliiifiJ 
and  extravagant ;  and  it  was  with  an  honest  zeal  and  pore  mt 
cerity  he  rose  to  propose  a  measure ,  at  that  period  the  m«t 
popular  and  gratifying  to  the  Irish  nation. 
Gii«&  •»•  m.  Having  passed  many  eulogiums  on  Mr.  Graftau*s  ler- 
bA&tA  xAr^  vices  to  Ireland,  he  gave  notice  of  an  intended  motion,  **  ihala 
Mr.  Graxua.  « «.  Committee  should  be  appointed .  to  consider  and  report  whaS 
*^  sum  the  Irish  Pariiament  should  grant,  to  build  a  miiibk 
*'*'  mansion  and  purchase  an  estate  for  their  great  ddivi 

In  pre£iicin£;  this  notice  .  Mr.  Bagenal .  full  of  candonr 
credulity,  used  some  expressions ,  so  unfortunately  anti-pio- 
phetic  •  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  marked  observation.  Be 
said  ^  that  Mr.  i^^attaa  had  saved  the  empire  fram  an  iraa 
age,  and  unequivocally  restored  a  golden  one  lo  his  ova 
*  conntrv  for  ever.  *""  Rv  oar  affectionate  alliance  with  GrmI 
Uiipwr}!*-  *'  Britain  .  we  shall  not  only  bo  beneSled  ourselves,  hntafadl 
iic  okinva-  &.  ^^  ^  bf^oved  sistcc  revive  from  her  misfortunes.  Thi> 
**  int^at  man  has  crcvwned  thnwt^ri  for  ever;  under  hbau- 
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<^  spices  the  throne  of  freedom  is  fixed  on  a  basis  so  firm,  and 
*  ^  which  will  always  he  so  Well  supported  by  the  influence  the 
««  people  must  acquire  under  his  system ,  that ,  with  the  help 
^^  of  God,  there  is  no  danger^  even  of  Parliament  itself  ever 
.^  ^  being  able  to  shake  it ;  nor  shall  any  Parliament  be  eter 
^^  again  profanely  styled  omnipotent/' 

Mr.  Grattan  attempted  to  inake  some  obserrationrs,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  general  applause^  and  the  House 
jftdjoumed  without  furdier  diservatiens. 

•    IV.  He  alone  now  occuiried  the  entire  hearts  of  the  people.      Mr.  Grat- 
. .  They  had  no  room  for  toy  other  individual.  Almost  frantic  ?•"*'•  «««»»- 

,  ^  ^  „  log    popular- 

with  gratitude  to  thdr  deliverer ,  they  eried  out  ^  that,  the  ity. 
doctrines  of  Mblyneux  had  triumphed  in  the  same  place 
ipthere  they  had  before  been  consigned  to  infomy.  But  the 
day  of  those  pure  and  lofty  feelings  has  passed  away.  A  broken- 
dbwn  constitution  seldom  recovers  its  pristine  elasticity ;  and 
that  en&usiastic ,  proud ,  patriotic  spirit  which  signalized 
the  Irish  nation  in  1782  ,  driven  to  its  tomb  by  misrule  and 
by.  niisfortone ,  can  never  rise  again  but  on  some  congenial 
crisb: 

•Y.  The  British  Ministry  and  Parliament  now  began  to     Hmw  re- 
feel  their  own  weakness.  Thcif  intolerance  degenerated  into  ^ij/t^^ 
fsar  ^  and  re8ponsibilit|^egan  to  litare  them  iii  the  face.  The     f^^t  6Ui 
lots  of  America 'had   been  got  over  by  thehr  predecessors 
without  an  impeachment ;  but  that  of  Ireland  would  not  have 
passed  over  with  die  sanie  impunity.  The  Britbh  Cabinet  had 
already  signed  the  capitulation  ^  and  thought  it  impossible 
to. carry  it  too  soon  into  execution.  Bills  to  enact  the  con- 
eeteions  demanded  by  IrelarMl  were  therefore  prepared  with 
an  expedition  nearly  bordering  on  precipitancy.  The  6th  of 
George  the  First ,  declaratory  of ,  and  establishing  the  su- 
premacy of  England  ^  and  die  eternal  dependence  of  Ireland 
on  the  Parliament  and  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  ,  was  now 
hastily  repealed  ,  without  debate ,  or  any  qualification  by 
the  British  Legishture.'Thfen||^l  received  the  royal  assent  ^    Atid  (rau&- 
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mitted  by  the  and  a  copy  was  instantly  transmitted  to  the  Irish  Viceroy , 
Ydlo^eOTf.    ^^^  communicated  by  circulars  to  the  Volunteer  commanden. 

CHAP.  Un.  An  Act ,  to  repeal  an  Act  made  in  the  sizdi 
year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Firsts 
intituled  ,  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Dependency  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Brium. 
Whereas ,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Reiga 
of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  First ,  intituled :  An  Act 
for  the  better  securing  the  Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  May   it  pleaie 
Tour  Most  Excellent  Majesty ,  that  it  may  be  enacted  ,  and 
be  it  enacted,  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  ,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tm- 
poral,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same ,  that  from  and  after  the 
-passing  of  this  Act,  the  abot^e  -  mentioned  Act^,  and  tit 
sevenU  Matters  and  Things  therein  contained,  shall  be, 
and  is  ,  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
Doctrine  of      Thus ,  the  doctriue  of  Blackstone ,  that  venerated  Dmid 
dedmred  nn-  of  English  jurisprudence,  who  by  his  dictum  had  tried  to  sell 
coMtitBhonai.  ^^  slavery  of  the  Irish  people,  was  surrendered  as  uncoiisti- 
tutional ,  and  renounced  by  the  very  same  Legislature  thil 
had  enacted  it.  As  England  drooned,  Ireland  raised  ha 
head;  and  for  a  moment  she  was  arrayed  with  all  the  exterior 
insignia  of  an  independent  nation. 
Mr.  Bilge.     VI.  Qu  the  3oth  of  May,  178a ,  Mr.  Bagenal  resumed  the 
^  'granT^    subject  of  the  reward  to  Mr.  Grattan  ;  and  after  a  short ,  but 
M^^/u^f^, ^ animated  speech,  moved  that  ^^  100,000/.  should  be  granted 
^^  by  Parliament,  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  build  a  suilablt 
^^  mansion,  as  the  reward  of  gratitude  by  the  Irish  natioo, 
^^  for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country.  '*  No  Member  oould 
directly  oppose  a  measure  so  merited ,  so  popular,  and  ao 
honourable  to  the  nation.  Mo  absolute  murmur  was  heard; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  gave  rise  to  many  incidental 
observations  ^  and  some  frieigfa  of  Mr.  Grattan  endeayouied 
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to  impress  the  House  with  the  idea  that  he'  was  altogether 
adverse  to  the  measure ,  and  conceived  that  his  honours  and 
gratification  would  be  greater  hy  the  feeling  of  having  served 
his  country,  without  other  reward  than  that  arising  from  its 
pure  and  unsophisticated  enjoyment. 

This  idea  in  modern^  times,  and  under  Mr.  Grattan's  pe-  Misraken 
culiar  circumstances,  was  considered  less  the  result  of  a  true  F^endt!* 
pride  than  of  a  patriotic  vanity.  Roman  precedents  were  not 
applicable  to  Ireland ;  and  his  paternal  estates  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  support  so  distinguished  a  man  in  the  dignity 
of  his  station.  And  the  wisest  friends  of  Mr.  Grattan  consi- 
dered such  a  f  rant  not  as  a  mercenary  recompense ,  hut  the 
reward  of  patriotic  virtue,  conferred  hy  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation  to  elevate  a  deliverer. 

Vn.  While  the  House  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  the  wisest    Extraord 
course  of  carrying  the  proposed  grant  into  immediate  execu-  ^^ 
lion,  a- most  unexpected  circumstance  took  place,  which, 
thou^  in  its  results  of  no  important  consequence,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  Irish  events ,  de  velopes  the 
insidious  artifices  to  which  the  Government  resorted ,  and  forms       insidioan 
»an  episode  without  a  precedent  in  ancient  or- modem  isinnals.*^^^^^^     ^^ 

■  *  ^  GoTernment. 

Mr.  Thomas  GonoUy,  who,  as  a  leading  member  of  the    Mr.  tho. 
Whig  Party,  had  entirely  connected  himself  with  the  Duke  ot"^^^,^"^^!!, 
Portland ;  and  though  not  holding  any  ministerial  office ,  was  nnprecedeut- 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  considered  to  be  particularly  confi- 
dential in  the  councils  of  the  Viceroy,  after  many  eulogiums 
upon  Mr.  Grattan's  unparalleled  services  to  Ireland ,  stated , 
^  ^  That  the  Duke  of  Portland  felt  equally  with  the  Irish  peo- 
^^ple,  the  high  value  of  those  services;  and-  that  4ie  was 
^  ^  authorized  by  the   Lord  Lieutenant  to  express ,  in  the 
^^  strongest  terms,  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  public 
^^  virtue  of  Mr.  Grattan ,  and  of  his  eminent  and  important 
^^  services  to  Ireland  :  and  as  the  higher  proof  he  could  give 
'^  of  his  admiration  and  respect  for  that  distinguished  per- 
^*  sonage,  he  (the  Lord  Lieutenant)  begged  to  offer,  as  a  part 
*  •  of  the  intended%rant  to  Mr.  tirattan ,  the  Viceregal  Palace    vicemy  of. 
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fers  tha  IH-^^  in  the.Phosnix  Park,  to  be  settled  on  Mr.  Graltan  and 
Uce  to  Mr.  (( |^g^  f^^  ever,  as  a  suitable  residence  for  ao  meritorioiisa 

Gnttan     and  ' 

hit  heiri  at  a  <^  perSOn.  " 

rewa    or  u     yjj^^  rjij^^  Viccroy  of  His  Britaonic  Majesty ,  offering  to  a 


Mmcet. 


pri\fcUe  indii^idual  a  grant  for  ever  of  the  King's  best  palaee 
in  Ireland ,  was  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  Moiumcliieil 
Governments  \  wbUe  Mr.  Bagei^al's  proposal  of  a  grant  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  reward  for  the  public  serricea  of 
one  of  their  own  independent  Members ,  appeared  to  the 
Viceroy  as  making  the  People  every  thing  and  the  Admink- 
objecto  oftration  nothing.  He  saw  clearly,  that  the  public  ^dritwis 
^•^^  ^^*^: irresistible ,  and  that  the  grant  must  pass*,  and  the  Yiceraf 
ingthe offer,  determined,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  give  it  a  tinge  of  nunistariil 
generosity,  and  thereby  deaden,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
brilliancy  and  effect  of  a  popular  proceeding.  He  knew  tbd 
if  his  proposal  through  Mr.  ConoUy  should  be.  accepted,  the 
grant  would  have  very  considerably  changed  its  democratic 
OQmplexion ,  *—  the  Prerogative  would  be  somewhat  presert- 
ed ,  and  Mr.  Grattan  no  longer  considered  as  deriTiDg  his 
reward  exclusively  from  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen : 
-—  the  Crown  ^ould  have  its  share  in  a  claim  to  his  a<JEnow- 
ledgments^  and  thus  the  merit  of  the  favour  be  divided  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  minister. 

This  magnificent  and  unexampled  offer ,  at  first   view, 
appeared  flattering  and  showy  *,  at  the  second ,  it  appeared 
deceptions ;  and  at  the  third,  inadmissible.  Delicacy  prevented 
any  debate  on  the  subject;  and  it  would  have  died  away 
without  remark  or  observation,  and  have  been  rejected  by  a 
DiscoTered  judicious  sileucc,  had  not  the  indiscretion  of  0>lonel  Fiti- 
^ti^n  o*f  ul!i  P*^"^   betrayed  the  whole   feeling  and  duplicity   of  the 
Secretary  col.  Government ,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  jealoosy 
'^'^   ^      and  designs  of  Hb  Grace's  administration.  Though  the  Se- 
cretary was  extremely  disposed  to  serve  Mr.  Grattan  indivi- 
dually, the  entire  failure  of  the  plan ,  and  the  frigid  manner 
in  which  the  Royal  offer  had  been  received  on  every  side* 
hurt  his  official  pride,  and  affected  him  extremely.  He  re- 
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collected  kis  ministry,  but  forgot  his  discretion ;  and  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself  from  some  observations  equally 
ilUtimed  and  injudicious.  .      . 

G>lonel  Fitzpatrick  was  the  brother  of  the  Eatl  of  Upper  His  character. 
Ossory.  Though  not  an  expert  diplomatist,  he  was  Well 
selected  to  make  his  way. amongstthe  Irish  gentry? -and  con- 
sequently  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  British  ministers, 
and  the  deceptions  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  was  ingenuous 
and  convivial  ^  friendly  and  familiar ;  and  theoreticalfy  honest, 
even  in  politics.  His  name  was  musical  to  the  ear  of  that  short^ 
sighted  community  ( the  Irish  gentry ) ,  and  his  casual  in- 
discretions in  Pariiament  Tt^ere  kindly  attributed  to  his  un- 
designing  nature;  and  of  all  qualities,  an  appearance  of 
onguarded  openness  is  most  imposing  upon  the  Irish  people.  * 
But  the  ofBce  of  a  Minister  or  of  a  Secretary -is  too  well 
adapted  to  alter,  if  not  the  nature ,  at  least  the  habits  of  a 
{Private  gentleman ;  and ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  reUn^iuishes 
his  candour  when  he  commences  his  diplomacy*  • 

*  Whatever  his  individual  feelings  Bright  have  been  as  Cok>- 
nel  Fitkpatrick ,  it  is  impossible  thlitin^his  capacity  of  Secre* 
tary-,  Mf^^  Bagenal's  motion  could  have  given  him  anygratifi* 
cation .  He  declared ,  that  ^ '  he  conceived  the  power  of  reward- 

*  ing  eminent  men  was  one  of  th€i  noblest  of  the  Royal 
^  Prerogatives,  which  were  certainly^a  part  of  the  G>nstitu- 
^  tibn.  He  did  not  yfi^h  to  be  considered  as  giving  a  sullen 
^  aequiescence ,  but  iie.^conceiv^d  that  marks  of  favour  of 
'  diis  nature  always  appertained 'tor  th&  Crown  alone ,  and  he 
^  should  have  wished  that  this  grant* had  come  *from  the 

*  Bpoyal  hand ;  but,  ^as  the  man  was  unprecedented ,  so  was 
^  me  grant;  and  he  hoped  this  would  not  b^  considered  as  a 

'-^  precedent  on  future  occasions.  " 

''IX.  By  these  few,  but  comprehensive  observations  of  the   Real  objects 
Secretary,  the  apparently  magnificent  liberality  of  the  Viceroy  ^'«^«i<>p«<' 
appeared  in  its  real  character,  and  dwindled  into  a  narrow 
subterfuge  of  ministerial  jealousy*  Mr.  Gonolly  appeared  to 
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have  tniTelled  out  of  -his  station ,  and  ofBcionsly  to  have 
asBonied  the  office  of  a  Minister,  for  a  deceptive  purpose ,  and 
lent  himself  to  a  little  artifice ,  to  trepan  the  Parliajaicnt  and 
fauiaailiate  the  people. 

By  this  rejected  tender  the  Whig  Administration  fpdned 
no  credit;  they  evinced  a  diqx>9ition  to  homble  the  Gromi 
without  elevating  the  people,  and  to  wind  the  laurels  of  botk 
around  their  own  temples. 

The  Viceroy  considered  a  grant  hy  the  Commons  too  de- 
mocratic; and  the  parliament  considered  the  Viceroy's  tender 
too  ministerial.  Mr.  Grattan  was  a  servant  of  the  Ifidi  people, 
and  was  utterly  unconnected  with  the  British  Govenii0ent.h 
every  point  of  view ,  therefore ,  the  Viceroy's  offer,  at  that 
moment,  was  improper,  and  derogatory^  alike  to  theOowa 
and  the  individual.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  proposing,  od 
behalf  of  the'King  of  England  ,  to  Ireland's  great  patriot  to 
reward  his  services^for  having  emancipated  his  country  froai 
the  domination  of  Great  Britain ,  was  an  incident  as  extraor- 
dinary as  had  ever  occurred  in  any  government ,  and ,  ema- 
nating from  that  of  England ,  fold ,  in  a  single  sentence ,  the 
whole  history  of  her  terrors,  her  jealousy,  her  shallow  arti- 
fioe  and  humbled  arrogance. 

-  This  proposal  was  linked  with  many  other  insidious  objects, 
but  they  were  too  obvious  to  be  successful ,  and  only  disclosed 
that  shallow  cunning;  His  Excellency  had  perceived  tn  Iireland 
the  phenomena  of  a  governing  people ,  without  a  ruling  demo- 
cracy ,  — ^  an  armed  and  unrestrained  population ,  possessing, 
without  abusing,  the  powers  of  Sovereignty,  and  turning 
their  authority,  not  to  tbe  purposes  of  turbulence  or  sedil^n, 
but  to  those  of  Constitution,  order,  and  tranquillity.  TKse 
armed  Associations,  however  irreproachable  in  their  con- 
duct, were  unprecedented  in  their  formation,  and  were  fairly 
considered  by  His  Grace  with  a  lively  jealousy,  as  tending  to 
establish  a  species  of  popular  aristocracy,  dangerous  to  the 
very  nature  of  th^  British  Constitution. 
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X.  Many  friends  of  Mr.  Gratlan,  or  those  who-  professed  to    Mr.  Grat- 
be  so ,  declared  he  would  not*  accept  of  so  large  a  sum  as  that  decibe  "^°so 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bagenal  \  but  this  was  a  mistaken  ,  or  an  ^"^  *  ^'^^^* 
affected  riew  of  that  subject.  In  fact  the  grant  itself,  not  its 
amount  >  was  the  only  point  for  dignified  consideration.  How- 
ever^ after  a  considerable  discussion,   it  was  diminished, 
byJMIr.  Grattan's  friends^  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  unanimonsly  voted  to  him;  and  never*had  a  re- 
ward, more  merited  or  more  honourable ,  been  conferred  on 
any  patriot  by  any  nation. 

The  times  when  civic  crowns  conferred  honours  no  longer  Their  mis* 
existed;  property  had  become, essential  for  importance  inplef*^  prmci- 
society.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  before  them  a  sad  and 
reoent  ;exan(|ple  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  reward,  in  the  fate 
of  Dr.  Lucas ,  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Ireland ,  who  .had 
sacrificed  himself  to  support  his  principles  :  a  man  who.  had., 
so  far  as. his  tdents  adniitted,  propagated  and  applied  the 
doctrines vof  the.  great  Molyneux ;  and,  like  him,  was  ban- 
ished r«-  and ,  like  him ,.  declared  a  traitor ;  —  who  had  sat  a 
RepresjenM^vefor  tbe.Metropc^is  pf  Ireland^  and  whose  statue 
still  adorns  .the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin  :  a  venerable. Se- 
nator, sinking  under  the  pressure  of  years  and  of-infirmity , 
carried,  into  their  House  to  su(q[M)rt  ils  liberties , — sickening 
in  their  causey  and  expiring  in  their  service  \  a  rare  example 
of  patriotism  and  independence^  yet  suffered  to  die. in  indi- 
gence^ and  leave  an  orphan  offspring  to  become  the  prey  of 
famine.  With  such  a  reproachful  warning  before  the  nation, 
it  was  for  the  people,  not  for  the  Crown,  to  take  care  that  they 
nevter  should!  be  again  disgraced  by  similar  ingratitude.  In 
these  degenerate. limes,  honours  give  no  sustenance ;  and  in 
the  perverted  Mjjiitic!^  of  modern  policy ,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  the  i^^fffh.  to  reward  the  patriot.  And  this  event 
leads  the  histbrwi'Ho'OtheFS  still  more  important. 

Upon  every  ijmporiki'nt  debate  on  the  claims  of  Ireland ,  in 
the  Britisti-APfiilinybriaL parliaments,  the  natiTC  character 
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inetl  and  trhiniphant  pec^e  j  England  *  defiraied 
iri^  nation.  Ireland  was  in  the  Uoom  of  energy  snd 
;  F.iigland  on  the  couch  of  discomfiture  abd  malady. 
ir  (III?  spirit  of  iiidigenoua  disaffection ,  so  falsely  imputed 
<  ihe  Irish  Nation  ,  bad  ,  in  reality ,  existed ,  sbe  bad  tben 
I  full  scope ,  and  ample  powers ,  to  pursue  and  effect  alt  its 
dispositions  for  an  eternal  separation. 

It  is  not ,  however ,  by  modern  or  isolated  events  alone ,    Compiri 


people.  It  is  only  by  recarring  to  remoter  periods ,  thence 
tracing ,  step  by  step  ,  the  conduct  of  Ireland  tbrbugbont  all 
her  provocations ,  her  miseries ,  and  her  persecutions ,  and 
then  comparing  the  extent  of  her  sufferings ,  her  endurance , 
and  her  loyalty  ,  with  those  of  her  sister  countries  during 
the  same  periods  ,  that  the  comparative  character  of  both 
can  be  justly  appreciated  ,  and  those  calumnies  which  have 
weighed  so  heavily  on  her  reputation  bo  effectually  refuted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact ,  that  daring  Ae  twenty 
reigna  which  succeeded  the  first  submission  of  Ihe  Irish  prin- 
ces ,  the  fidelity  of  Ireland  to  the  British  monarchs  was  but 
Midom  interrupted  ,  and  that  Irish  soldiers  Were  not  onfre- 
qnently  brought  over  to  England ,  to  defend  their  English 
sovereigns  against  the  insurrections  of  English  rebels. 

But  when  we  peruse  the  authenticated  facts  of  Britisli  annals  ComiHraUH 
during  the  same  twenty  reigns, .we  find  an  unextinguisbabU '°''"'' 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  thtiir  princes ,  and  that  an  insatiable 
thii^  for  rebellion  and  disloyally  signalized  every  reign  ,  and 
almost  every  y^r  of  British  history ,  dnnng  the  same  period ; 
that  above  thirty  dvil  wars  raged  widiin  the  Q|plish  nation ; 
—  four  of  their  monarchs  were  dethroned  ;  three  of  their 
kings  were  murdered  —  and  during  four  centuries,  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  wave  over  some  por- 
tion of  that  distracted  bland;  and  so  deeply  had  disloyalty 
been  engrafted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  British  nobles  and 
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British  people ,  that  insurrection  aud  regicide ,  if  nol  the 
certain ,  were  the  expected  consequences  of  every  ccHPonalioB. 

Through  these  observations ,  the  eyes  of  England  will  it 
length  be  directed  to  these  events.  They  will  then  be  convinced 
that  there  lurked  within  the  bosom  of  Great  Britain  hendf 
the  germs  of  a  disquietude  more  unremitting* —  a  lieenliont- 
ness  more  inflammatory  t-  a  fanaticism  more  intolerant — 
and  a  political  agitation  more  dangerous  and  unjusti6able, 
than  any  which  even  her  most  inveterate  foes  can  justly  ex- 
tract from  an  impartial  history  of  the  libelled  country. 

This  short  digression  must  have  the  advantage  of  illustrat- 
ing the  principles  which  led  to  the  transactions  of  1 798  and 
1800 ,  those  gloomy  epochs  of  Iris|;i  calamity  ^  it  may  enlif^tea 
that  dark  and  profound  ignorance  of  Irish  History  and  trans- 
actions which  still  obscure  the  intellect  of  the  English  people, 
and  even  leads  members  of  the  united  Parliament  to. avow 
that  utter  ignorance  of  the  .very  country  and  people  as  lo 
whom  they  were,  at  the  same  moment  so  severely  legislating. 
Those  men  are  surely  the  most  injurious  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  a  state  —  the  collective  power  of  united  nations — 
and  the  safety  of  the  common  weal  — ^whose  prejudices  ignor- 
ance and  bigot;:y  lead  them  by  wanton  irritation  to  engen^ 
uncongenial  feelings  in  eight  millions  of  so  powerful ,  ardent, 
and  generous  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

CHAP.  XII. 

E  itom«  of  '•  ^^^  Irish  annals,  though  more  imperfect,  can  be  traced 
Irish  History,  by  tradition  fi^Tther  back  than  those  of  England.  Ancient  re- 
cords ,  and  oKer  evidence  ako  of  a  most  indisputable  natore , 
of  the  eighth  and  preceding  centuries,  prove  that  in  the 
earliest  ages  Ireland  had  been  the  seat  of  literature,  arts, 
and  refinement  ]  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  discover- 
ing strong  proofs  of  her  former  wealth ,  skill,  and  magnifi- 
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cence.  '  She  first  degenerated  udder  theihvastoli  of  northern 
barbarians  5  and  while  England  profited  by  the  intercourse  of 
ber  great  and  accomplished  conquerors ,  Ireland  had  retro- 
graded under  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  hers. 

By  the  great  battle  of  Howth  ,  her  Danish  tyrants  were  at 
length  exterminated,  and  Iceland  was  gradually  recovering 
her  original  prosperity ,  when  she  found  that  she  had  only 
changed  the  name ,  not  the  nature  of  her  slavery. 

It  was  at  this  commencement  of  her  convalescence,  and  he- 
fore  the  Irish  Monarch  had  as  yet  been  able  to  reform  the 
chiefs  or  re-establish  his  authority,  that  a  band  of  British 
adventurers ,  beaded  by  Stiguel  Strongbow ,  a  British  noble- 
man ,  abetted  by  the  subtlety  and  practices  of  a  vicious  native 
cbieflaiii ,  the  treacherous  Mac  Murrough ,  landed  in  Ireland , 
with  a  view  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  conquest,  and  by 
plunder. 

Earl  Strongbow  found  in  Ireland  a  powerful  but  a  disjointed 
people ,  who  ,  though  they  had  regained.their  independence  , 
were  still  divided  by  jealous  factions,-*— enfeebled  by  civil 
warfare ,  and  dispirited  by  the  dread  of  recurring  contests. 

■ 

'  Some  English  writers,  of  the  b^t  authority,  acknowledge  the  high 
slate  of  learning  and  ciTilizatioii ,  which  existed  in  Ireland  daring  the  early 
ages ;  and  nnmerous  works  and  manoscripts  now  in  the  Vatican  and .  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris ,  put  the  truth  of  that  fact  beyond  all  qnestion.  The 
variety  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  ornaments  and  weapons  of  solid 
gold,  still  occasionally  found  buried  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  leaye  no  doubt 
that  great  metallic  wealth  and  superior  skill  once  existed  in  that  country, 
and  that  some  of  the  arts  were  cultivated  there  to  an  almost  unexampled 
perfection.  The  author  has  seen  a  solid  piece  of  virgin  gold ,  found  in  one 
of  the  Wicklow  gold  mines,  —  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Dublin ,  — 
larger  than  a  racket  ball ,  and  a  great  qaanti^  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
mines -extend  many  miles  up  the  bed  of  a  shallow  stream ,  springing  from 
the  cliffs  in  the  mountains.  And  an  Irish  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth ,  prohibiting  the  native  Irish  from  using  gold  stirrups  and  bridles,  is 
a  conyincing  proof  that ,  even  since  the  English  invasion  ,  sumptuary  laws 
vj^ere  ludged  proper  to  restrain  the  remaining  tendency  to  profuse  splen- 
dour, among  the  Irish  chieftains. 
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He  found  it<a  worn  down ,  pal&ied  nation  ,  well  adapted  to 
become  a  prey  to  tli^  impression  of  arms ,  or  the  wiles  of 
treachery.  He  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  both.  She  slmggied 
much  with  these  disciplined  adventurers ;  but  her  Tigour  hid 
been  exhausted  by  her  civil  contests;  and ,  -*  though  oect- 
sionally  victorious ,  —  her  energy  had  declined  *   and  her 
powers  were  but  intermitting.  As  her  strength  failed ,  her 
terrors  augmented ;  and  she  was  finally  induced  to  listen  to 
the  deceptious  representations  of  Strongbow  and  Mac  M«^ 
rough ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  she  fell  beneath  the 
mingled  pressure  of  arms  and  of  seduction.  At  a  conference 
in  1170,  her  Chieftains  were  told  — nearly  in   the   same 
words  which  disgraced  her  Parliament  in  1800 ,  —  that  there 
could  be  no  remission  of  her  internal  feuds,  no  protection 
against  future  massacres ,  but  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  that 
mischievous  and  agitating  independence ,  which  she  had  so 
uselessly  enjoyed,  and  was  so  unavailingly  contending  fbr  : 
but  that,  if  united  to  the  flourishing  and  powerful  realm  of 
Britain ,  its  beneyolent  and  potent  Monarch  would  then  find 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  His  Empire  to  arrest  all  her  feods, 
and  promote  her  prosperity. 
Treacher-     H.  Though  the  spirit  of  national  independence  still  lingered 
he    Rn^\hh  i"  the  couutry,  her  heart  was  broken ;  the  melancholy  recol- 
JoTernment.  jgction   of  fcuds ,  of  dcfcats ,   and   misfortunes,    made  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  jealous  and  divided  leaders.  Mac 
Murrough's  treachery  had  destroyed  all  confidence  amongst 
the  Princes  —  discord  had  torn  the  Royal  Standard  of  the 
Irish  Monarch — the  Chieftains  had  no  general  rallying  station 
to  collect  their  powers  —  they  submitted'to  the  invaders,  and 
each  stipulated  for  himself,  and  influenced  his  Kernes  '  to  a 
reluctant  capitulation. 

'  Kernes  were  a  species  of  followers  w.ho  attended  the  Irish  Chiefuiiis  , 
readj  to  execute  any  business  to  which  their  patrons  might  order  them. 
The  Cliief  generally  gained  importance  wiili  the  King  in  proportion  tothe 
number  of  Kernes  he  could   produce ,   when  the  King   bad  occasion   for 
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The  clnnce  .of  difBcolties^aiid  dangers «  or  of  rewards  and 
honours,  wa»  held  oal  lo  the  moat  obdurate  opponents  of 
British  annexation.  Some  leaders  were  gained  by  speoious 
promises  of  territory ;  Dfitany  vere  beguiled  by  the  assurance 
of  future  pvotection ,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  chieftains  at 
length  yielded  to  the  sway  of  a  British  sceptre. 

But  this  submiflBioii  nether  was  unanimous.  Many  who 
would  have  resisted  it  to  the  last  extremity ,  were  dismayed 
and  scattered ;  •»*  many  wharetained  the  power  to  resbt  it , 
were  terrified  or  corrupted  :  -^  and  though'  the  acquisition 
of  the  entire  island  appeared  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
adventurers ,  the  appearance  was  fallacious.  However ,  the 
English  Stroogbow  gained  great  honours  for  his  achieve- 
ment ,  -—the  Irish  Mac  Mur rough  obtained  great  rewards  for 
his  treachery,  —  the  adventurers  were  compensated  at  the 
expense  of  the  natives  :  and  the  First  Union  of  Ireland  with  „  V"^  '"'*' 

...  .  1  Union. 

Britain ,  in  the  year  1 178 ,  received  a  royal  assent  and  con- 
summation from  the  Second  Henry. 

It  is  very  pemarkable^  that  though  the  occurrences  were  so     .Second 
different — the  persons  so  dissimilar  •— and  the  periods  so  pared     with 
remote ,  —  the  circumstances  attending  this  first  annexation  *^    ^' 
of  Ireland  cannot  be  reflected  on  without  the  memory  also 
recurring  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last.  Though  Gornwallis 
was  not  Strongbow  -^  though  Castlereagh  was  not  Mac  Mur- 
rough  •"—  though  the  Peers  were  not* Princes ,  *—  and  the  Com- 
mons were  not  Kernes  \  <«*•  and  though  nearly  seven  centuries 

their  assiftance ;  and  whe^ieyer  a  Chief  madie  ternu  for  himself,  he  geoeralty 
stipldatcd  for  hit  Kemts  into  the  bargaio. 

They  detpiaed  any  independent  mode  of  livolihood  ;  and  often  liyed  in 
a  state  of  expoetation  on  their  Chief,  or  by  th#  pabUc.  This  race  seems  not 
to  have  heen  totally  extinct  in  Ireland ,  in  1A09  though.they  then  existed 
under  the  denomination  of  Gentlefolks.  Ste  tk^f  Fag  siMii^B  of  Mr.  Robert 
Crow't  LUUr,  annexed  to  this  volume,  iM^pecting  Lord  Castlereagh's 
treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Belvidere ,  to  purchase  Messrs.  Kuox  and  Crowe 
(  two  of  his  Lordship's  members  )  :  Witnessed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Usher,  his 
Lordship's  chaplain,  —  liltera  tcripta  manet. 
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had  iotenrened  between  the  accomplishment  of  thwisft  ubmnis, 
it  is  impiossible  not  to  recognise  in  their  featnreft  a  strong 
famify  resemblance. 
King  Hen-     HeDTj  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  Irish  metropolis, 

iwUnd!'*  "  where ,  in  great  state ,  he  received  the  allegiance  of  his  nen 
but  reluctant  subjects-,  and  feasted  the  Irish  Princes  tn  astjk 
of  magnificence  and  splendour  unusual  in  those  times.  But 
his  banquets  were  those  of  policy  —  his  splendours  were 
founded  on  contempt  — •  and  before  the  games  and  rejoiciiifp 
which  accompanied  those  celebrated. feasts  were  yet  entirely 
terminated ,  the  beards  of  Irish  Kings  had  been  pulled  by  the 
vassals  of  the  English  monarch.  '  . 
HUpian  to     III,  Houry ,  on  his  return  to  Elngland ,  soon -perceived  thil 

Nation.^  ^*  ^^  submissiou  of  such  a  people ,  —  efiected  by  such  means, 
—  could  never  be  permanent ;  that  his  Irish  sovereignty ,  if 
not  actually  precarious ,  must  be  inevitably  embarrassing.  He 
found  that  his  narrow  revenues  were  inadequate    to*  ibe 
expenses  of  perpetual  and  desultory  warfare ;  and  truly  eoif- 
ceived ,  that  the  most  certain ,  — ^  cheap ,  and  feasible  -mode 
of  retaining  his  new  subjects  in  due  subjection  ^  would  be  by 
fomenting  the  jealousies  which  had  reduced  them  to  his  au- 
thority,— and  aggravating  those  feuds  which  he  had  promised 
to  extinguish.^  and   thus ,  by  alternately  fostering  and  de- 
pressing the  contending  factions ,  to  ctxtbroil  them  in  eteraal 
contests,  and  leave  them  no  strength  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence when  they  returned  to  their  reason. 

*  '  Henry  bad  a  temporary  palace  erected  on  Hoghill  (  now  St.  Andrew 
Street )  ,  Dublin  ,  wbere  he  entertained  sncb  Irisb  princes  as  acknowledged 
bim  for  tbeir  liege  lord.  The  singularity  of  their'dress  and  manners  were 
subjects  of  amusement  and  ridicnle  to  Henry's  courtiers.  He  entertained 
them  on  a  feast  of  storks ,  a  bird  never  eaten  in  Ireland.  These  banquets, 
wbicb  lasted  nine  days ,  ended  without  any  permanent  advantage  to  H^nry. 
Most  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  considered  themselves  insulted  by  the 
familiarity  of  bis  followers ,  and  returned  home  with  a  full  determination 
to  re-assert  their  independence  and  resist  his  authority  on  the  first  favow- 
able  opportunity. 
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This  system  of  mispale , .  eonnecling  a  (kcrease'  of  their 
rcsouroes  witk  an  increase  of  dieir  ignorance^  had  then  a 
power(iil  operation  in  keeping  down  the  peo|>lev  and  this  same 
Inndamentalsand  faTonrite  principle  of  governing  Ireland  has 
been  effectively  adopted  hy  every  king ,  < —  usurper;  ^— -  and 
ininister  of  England ,  for  seven  distraeted  cenl»ries.  * 

Henry  having  dicoverod^*-— by  experience  — Aat*  his  no-      He  MUn- 
minal  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  likely  to  afford  hil»,in  thedo^ono!^' 
end,  little  more  than  a  fertile  desert,  sprinkled  over  with'^^"^^- 
inveterate  enemies  ^  ariH thai  neilhdriieai^e,  nor  strength,  nor 
honour ,  —  nor  what  to  him  was  more  important ,  *—  tribute, 
—-was  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  his  newly-acquh*ed  territory, 
became  indifferent  to  its  state ,  and' left  it  to  its  destiny. 

Tbe  successors  of* Henry  also  peroeiviiig  that  they  possessed    Abortive  at- 
but  a  naked  and  consuming-  power,  equally  unprofitable  and  |^^'  ^  ^' 
preg[;ariotts,  formed  the  design^  colonising.  Ireland  by  English 
settlers;  who,  connecting  themselves  b^  affinity  with  the 
uncultivated  natives,  would  improve  their hsibits  and  gra- 
dually introduce  a  growing  attachment  to  the  English  people. 

IV.  This  theory  was  ^lausihle  and  meritorious;  but  the  Totally  failed. 
propensities  of  human  nature  wcfre  not  calculated  tm  in  the 
4kecution ;  the  project  wasmerely  abstract,  unconneet^  with 
any  general  system  of  wise  or  conciliatory  goverbmdnt :  and 
the  attempt  at  colonization ,  instead  of  producing  in  the  Irish 
a  more  congenial  feeling  ,  only  confirmed  their  hatred—  in- 
creased their  powers,  and* became  one  of  the  keenest  thorns 
that  ever  pierced  the  side  of  British  governments.   •    •  * 

There  is  something  cordial  ,-^-  open  ,  and  joyous ,  in  the 
native  Irish  character,  which  never  fails  to  attract,  and  sel- 
dom to  attach,  strangers  who  reside  :aniongst  that  people. 
Even  their  errors  hecome  contagious  by  protracted  intercourse ; 
and  the  habits  and  propensities  of  the  host  and  of  the  domi- 
ciliated foreigner  become  quickly  aqd  almost  imperceptibly 
assimilated. 
'    Thb  malady  became  almost  epidemic  amongst  the  colonists, 
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whom  4he  policy  of  Eoglaiul  bad  vainly  sent  over  Co  improve 
the  people.  On  all  importanl  occasions,  tlie  new  race  eTMiced 
a  more  than  ordinary  attachment  to  the  place  of  iheir.  settle- 
ment ,  and  Tied  with  the  Irish  in  an  inveterate  hoililily  Is 
the  domination  of  their  own  compatriots;  and  ia  iheidiract 
descendants  of  those  British  colonists,  England  has  since-  tonud 
many  of  the  moet  able-f  distinguished  ,  and  jperaeveriog  of 
hef  political  opponents. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

ireuott&ept     I. .  TbB' EngUsh  monarchs ,  disappointed  in  this  plausible 
"oppi^^kHT  pi*<>j^^9  peiH)eived  that  cotenization  was  a  hopeless  expedient, 
^"^'  ^^  hecam^  more  inveterate  against*  ^^  the  degenerate  EpgUdi 
b«th  bocomet  of  the  Pale , !'  than  against  the  aboriginal  nati ved  ;    and  for 
Queen.         g^me  conturies  ,  in  every  contest  of  the  two  nations,  a  ^ 
proportion  of  the  British  settlers ,  or  of  their  descendants, 
fell  by  the  executioner ,  or  under  the  sword  of  their  owi 
countrymen.  Through  the  same  vicious  policy,  by  which  Ire- 
land had  been  kept  in  perpetual  warfare ,  it  remained  ia  a 
state  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  turbulence ,  when  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  rulers,  and  the  most  unprincipM 
of  women  ,  succeeded  to  the  throne ,  and  to  the  vices  of  her 
father. 

Compared  with  later  periods ,  Elizabeth's  sphere  of  actioo 

was  contracted.  —  Compared  with  modern  times  j  her  ff«igB 

was  a  reign  in  miniature.  But  at  all  times  it  would  have  been 

coilsidered  a  reign  of  talent ,  and  in  all  countries  a  reign  of 

tyranny. 

Character     11.  She  was  wcU  adapted  to  rule  over  a  nation  j  where, 

^rWato    ^of'^^^  governed  lyith  success ,  she  might  govern  despotically* 

Quetn  £iixa-Xhe  Uncontrolled  tyranny  of  her  father,  —  had  prepared  her 

subjects  to  admire  any  thing  on  their  throne  superior  to  a 

monster.  The  imbecility  of  her  brother  was  contrasted  with 

the  vigour  of  her  own  intellect ;  and  she  assumed  the  British 
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sc:eplre«  wit 
tmtioD  coalil 

Her  ma  ■ 
en  of  Britiik 
■nidi  of  its 
UHtoal 

and  tke  talorti  eflhe 
his  bcMl,  mmd 
of  that  despolie 
of  their  ffilf 

Thewisdm 
phy.  It  was  a 
and  ioflexiUe.  The 
foood  dinomlation 
would  hare  been  nnable  to 
despotic 

land ,  —  bf  negotiation  ,  dhe 
external  ^kny  ofEng^and 


—  tnd  to  SBule  even  npon  the 

The  people  admired  her, 

and  ihe  liked  the  people , 

sals.  By  the  aeatcnesi  of 

minislers.  The?  served  her  with  fiddilT. 

her  anger,  —  and  they  flattered  her  vanlics^  hwaiat  it  pn^ 

longed  her  favour.  Bnt  they  served  her  at  their  pcsii :  mA 

she  selected  and  sacrificed  then  with  oqaal  peliey  mA  hJU- 

ference. 

She  affected  learning,  and  she  profiaMd  rcfigm. _  b  dk 
one  she  was  a  pedant  withoat  depth ;  ^*  and  in  lfae<4hef.  the 
i¥as  a  bigot  wilhont  devotion.  —  She  phndrrwd  her  pwp^, 
to  be  independent  of  her  parliaoMnU;  —  and  the  bnllied  the 
parliaments  to  be  independent  of  the  people.  SIm  was  fmisal 
of  their  money ,  where  she  had  no  pa^Hioii  for  expending  it : 
and  she  was  generous  to  her  favourites  for  her  own  graufiratioo . 
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Magna  Charta  had  been  trampled  on  by  a  soeceaaioii  of 
tyrants.  The  principles  of  cWil  liberty  bad  been  fnrgol- 
ten'  in  the  cotintry;  and,  throughout  the  whole ' csoane of 
her  reign ,  Elizabeth  assiduously  laboured  ta  retain  her 
people  in  the  most  profound 'ignorance  ef  <x>nslitiiti<nl 
freedom. 

The  word  mercy  was  banished*  from  hen  ▼CM»ilmlarjp..HBr 
adminfistratiori  as  to  Ireland ,  where  she  ezperieiioed  bo 
restraint ,  ga^e  the  strongest  proofs  that  she  felt  no  .co1npo■^ 
tions.  In  her  nature  there  was  no  feminine  softness  to  WMnk- 
rate  her  cruelties;  -^no  moral  scruples  to  arrest  her  con- 
science ;  — >  nd  -elevi^ed  generosity  to  contract  her  dissinisk- 
tk)n.  —  Though  she  was  mistress  of  the  great  qoaUties.,  ik 
Was  a  .slave  to  the  little  ones  ' ;  and  diough  the  strength  of 

* 

'  Mr.  Home's  Kfe  and^^luracter  of  Queen  £lizabeth  appear  altoMtber 
imooncileable  to  each  otUIII';  In  his  delineation  of  her  character,  he  tfitef 
her  to  fie  a  princess  of  the  most  **  magnanimous  virtues,  **  In  the  anecdote 
of  her  life,  he  states  her  to  boye  been  guilty  of  as  tyrannic  ,  —  crady— 
and  treacherous  actions  as  any  crowned  head  (Richard  excepted)  thalcw 
fiUed  the  throne  of  Eoglnnd.  Amongst  numerous  other  exampict  of  kff 
*' magnanimous  virtues  ^^^  Mr.  .Humq  details  her  interview  wkh  the  \/ti 
Chancellor  Bacon ,  when  Her  Majesty  declared,  witli  vehemence  ,  that  die 
would  order  Mr.  Hayward ,  an  innocent ,  inoffensive  man  ,  to  be  pot  apoa 
the  rack  and  tortured^  iolely-  because  he  had  translated  tome  patages  of 
Tacitns,  which  Her  Majesty's  ignorance  of  that  author  permitted  her  to 
suppose  were  Hay  ward's  own  composition,  —  and  were  intende4  to  refiRi 
upon  herself. 

Mr.  Hume's  attempt  to  apologise  for  the  despotic  conduct  of  ElittM 
certainly  requires  a  very  iimple  apology  for  himself.  He  says,  **She  did  aot 
always  do  what  was  best^  but  she  did  what  was  usual :  *'  —  ibe  bkmc 
tyrannic  political  principle  ever  avowed  by  any  modern  historian.  Wltf^ 
was  *"*•  best,*^  was  her  imperative  duty  as  a  Sovereign  ,  what  was  *«»■*/'* 
(after  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  her  sister)  must  be  the  apology  oft 
tyrant  ,*  sheltering  the  commission  of  crime  under  the  protection  €^prwttd&i. 
Mr.  Hume  might  as  justly  excuse  her  errors  by  the  precedent  of  ^ 
£mperor  of  Morocco ,  who  makes  the  same  apology  for  shooting  oae  of 
his  subjects  every  morning  as  a  matter  of  amusement-,  because  it  wmsmsad- 
Had  some  of  Mr.  Hume's  auti theological  essays  been  published  in  therei^ 
of  his  favourite  Elizabeth,   the  author  certainly  would  hare  retracted t 
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herjudgmeiU'SOB^whatrflbtriinedi^ke  progress  of  bar  vices^ 
she  was inirepidi)u|  harsh ^  treacherous,  and  decisi^^)  ev^ 
ih^  spirit  of  murdered  Mary  could  not  appal  her  fortitude. 
T4ie  e^pes  of  the 'people  were  dosed  by  the^J^rilUaiicy  of  her 
raceesses,  and  the  crimes  of  the  .woma-  were  merged  in  ib^ 
popalaritf  of  the  mofemrch.'  Suel^  .was>  the  Bcilisb  priueesst 
who  first  projected  an  extirpation  of  tibe  aboriginal  Irish ^aud 
she  soon  discovered  and  put  into-  action  the  most  deadly 
weapon  to  effect  her  purposes.       . 

HIv  Her  father,  Hianry,  'the  Nero  ef  British  history,  had    ^^ 
assumed ,  as  a*  pastime^  die  trade  of  a  tbeologist ;  and  chang- 
ing his  religion  as  ofteti  as  he  deeapitaited  his  consorts  ^  at 
length  settled  liis-  Veering  Caith ,  by  declaring  .himself  a  JH^ 
fomist,  with  the  most  unqualified'  kU6lerance« 

Theological  disputes, -after  this  important,  auxiliary  to  the     FanatkiuD 
Refortnation ,  alti^elher  ditested  the  mindaef  men  of  thel^i,.^  ^    °^' 
attributes  of  common  veason;  and  the  blackest  enormities 
were  tonsidered  ts  the  most  holy  virtues,  if  they  correspond- 
ed with  the  fanaticism  of  deluded  imaginations. 

Henry's  sectarial  •  versatility  had  extended  not  only  tp  his 
subjects,  but  to  his  children*  Mary  iind  Filiiabeth  had  ftmiira- 
ced  adverse  tenets  with  equal  pertinaoity*;  and  the  whol^  po- 
pulation of  England  plunged  at  once,  under  the  cloak  of 
religion ,  into  the  commission  of  the  very.crimes  which  were 
prohibited  by  its  precepts.         ;  -• 

*  One  moment  of  calm  unbigotted-.reflecfion  must  omvince    Thm  prw- 
.•'■•-  ......       .'.   , 

either  on  the  rack,   or   amoog  the  fi^fgolt,  eyery  eolqciain   on  her 
««  magnanimonii  virtues. " 

Aft  a 'further  exemplitieation  Of  Elizabeth's  *^inagnaaiii»tNn  Tihu^,  ** 
Afr.  l^ime  itiies  alio  (yoL  ▼«  page  iusr) »  a  lellar  of  that  Quaen^  to  the 
Karl  of  Satiety  MQaretting  her  cUipleaaure^  tbAt  proper  sgi^jr^Bd  not  been 
exercUed  againit  tome  Emglisk  insurgents^  althoiigh  it  appeared ,  that  his 
Lojrdship  had  pnviouslf  hanged  aboTe  etg^  hundred  of  them  to  gratify  his 
misti^ss.  Rdwever^  this  was  tnerdful ,  in  comparison  with  her  (Mers  to 
Carew  and  Moantjoy,  as  to  the  Irish. 
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cipiet  of  to  erierj  man ,  not  only  of  the  folly,  but  of  the  impiety  of  sock 
^*^^'  controversies.  The  point  is  plain ,  -—  the  dognui  simple  — 
that  no  human '  authority  should  control  man «  an  le  hii 
choice  of  what  words  he  may  utter,  ^-^irtrntlaogiuige  ke  wmf 
adept ,  -«  what  posture  he  may  choose^  or  what  cepemania 
he  may  practise ,  in  the  abstract  aet  of  pioosly  mppliraiiat 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

Common  sense,  however,  had  taken  its  fli(^t  fromEag^ 
land;  and  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther  •»-  not'  a  foimder, 
bet  a  fitnatical  Reformist ,  soon  became  the  greatest  wcaatfjt 
that  had  ever  been  laid  in  chastiseaent  upon  a  sinful  peopk. 
His  doctrines ,  which  professed  only  to  simplify  the  mBh 
cises  of  Divine  worship ,  —  to  purify  religion  fnom  the  draa 
with  which  it  had  amalgamated  through  priestcraft ,  to  dins' 
nish  the  mysteries  of  Revelation,  and  reconcile  the  ihoonsis- 
tencies  of  Christian  theories,  failed  in  its  professed  end,  asd 
instantly  kindled  a  fanatic  fire  which  enveloped  in  its  flasKi 
th» reason  of  mankind;  and  which,  daily  supplied  wiyi  new 
fuel ,  has  continued  to  the  present  day  alternately  smotheriag 
and  blazing,  and  consuming,  with  an  unextinguishable  Tiolence. 
IV.  The  incendiaries  of  modern  times  have  preserved  thii 
Union  of  destruclive  fire  for  theip  own  purposes*  They  perceived  tkit 
^m^i  faui-  ^^  return  of  reason  must  be  the  death  of  fanaticism ,  uA 
that  discord  amongst  a  people  would  not  long  survive  dM 
extinction  of  religious  prejudice ^  without  the  aid  of  some  aev 
eiettement ;  —  political  feuds  have^beeii  therefore  coltivatad, 
as  theological  ones  were  losing  ground ;  and  a  novel  and 
complicated  system  of  discord  has  been  invented «  whidi,  by 
artfully  entangling  the  theory  of  politics  with  the  theories 
(>f  religion,  and  fallaciously  affecting  to  render  their  oomii- 
fuuion  inseparable,  has  perpetuated  animosities  which  were 
declining  with  rapidity.  And  this  culpable  and  insidious  policy 
appears  to  have  been  most  sedulously  and  successfully  cnlli* 
vated  in  Ireland. 


ucum. 
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Rlijtabetb^  eyen  m  those  earlynnnes,  well  knew  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  species  of  weapon ,  io.  inflame  — -  to  divide  —  and 
to  conqnen 

'  The  Reformation  (now  fully  established  in  England )  far- 
frishedher  witii  a  wi^pon  for  the  general  8illi|ugation  of  Ire* 
lend,  mere  filial  and  effeotiTe  than  the  keenesi  sword  which 
had  been  whetted  by  any  of  her  predecessor!  lor  *  the  samte 
purpose. 

V  • '  The  later  of  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  had  embraced     .  ReUgimn 
the  novel  doctribee  of  Luther.  Hie  natives  and  the  old  Eng*  ed    through 
li&h  colonists  adhered  to  the  original  £uth« "— <-  This  portion  ^^^* 
of  the  people ,  tber^re ,  persecuted*  )and  stigmatised ,  sunk 
into  ignorance ;  and ,  bunted*  down  as  outlaws ,  finding  no 
protection  but  with  their  chiefe,  and  no  instruction'hni  from 
their  clergy>  naturaUy  attached  tbeiiiselves  to  both  vnth  a  sa- 
Tage  fidelity.  Elizabeths  took  advantage  of  every  circumstance 
to  attain  her  objects.  The  reformation  was  not  only  pro- 
c^laimed  ,*hat  enforced  in  Ireland  vrith  unelamfded  rigor.  «— 
A  few  udopted ,  -^  most  rejected ,  —  but  none  comprehended 
it.  Elizabeth  having  ligbted.the  firebrand  at  both  endi,  tossed 
k  amongst  the  people.  The  sects  fought  around  it ,  and  Eliza-    violent  di«- 
beth'e  officers  gave'  out  —  ^'  Reform.  ^'  —  as  the  wateh*-Word  •^><''»* 
of  the  combatants ,  and  the  pretextfor  extermination; 

The  contending  factions  massacred  each  other  without 
viercy  or  compunction ,'  and  without  any  intelligible  reason 
for  their  indiridual  animosities. 

The  famished , .  harassed  people ,  in  the  midst  of  blood  The  imh 
and  flame  \  naturally  became  alive  to  every  feeling  ^  and  sus-  ^"^  ' 
c^eptible  to  every  argument,  which  could  shew  them  the  vray 
to  even  a  prospect  of  alleviation.  Their  chiefs  and  theii^  clergy 
were  their  only  instructors ,  who  in  the  wild ,  —  strong ,  -^ 
persuaisive  language  of  their  country,  impressed  in  glowing 
figures  on  the  shiveving  multitude,  the  excesaes  of  their  mi- 
sery, — -  fired  their  irritable  minds  by  a  distant  prospect  of 
deliverance,  and  harrowed  up  all  the  feelings  of  hatred  to  their 
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oppresson,  which  tortureaod  famine  had  implanted  in  their 
bosoms.  *  ,  . 

Cnwi  ty-  Elizabeth  proceeded  systematically  in  her  projeets.  Sht 
^^!h2h.  first  ordered  the  performance  of  the  Catholic  worsUp  to  be 
forcibly  prohibited  in  Ireland.  She  ordered  thm  rack  lo  k 
emplo^^ ,  and  directed  her  officere  to  torture  the  suspMwi 
Irish.  She  ordered  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry  to  gratiiy 
her  soldiers  y  and  rouse  the  natives  to  premature  inaarrec* 
tions.  Her  executioners  were  ordered  to  butcher  them  witlmil 
mercy.  Religion  was  abolished  by  martial  law  ,  and  TAmlt 
worship  prohibited  under  pain  of  death. . 

This  curious  order  of  Queen -Elizabeth  remains  still  on  r»- 
cord.  < —  By  her  instroictions  to  the  Depuly  cf  Munster  (Garev) 
in  1598-9,  on  his  going  over  to  carry  her  .exterminati^ 
schemes  into  execution  in  that  country^  she  authorises  hflr 
officers  to  ^^  put  suspected  Irish  4o  the  ratcA-,  and  to-  tbrt^n 
^^  them  when  they  should  find  it  convenient. '' — >*  Carewiol* 
filled  her  Majesty's  instructions  to  their  full  extekit ,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  government  she  had  the  satisfairtioa  d 
finding  that  Munster  was  nearly  depopulated. 

It  is  here  well  worthy  of  reflection^  that  the  exer<»6eof  fine 
quarters  and  martial  law ,  —  the  suspension  of  all  municapil 
courts  of  justice--^  the  <2i$creti6/ia/ application  of  thetoftwe 
to  suspected  persons  -—  executions  in  cold  blood  ,  and  the 
various  measures  which  Mountjoy  and  Carew,  and  the  othtf 
officers  of  Elizabeth  practised  in  Ireland  by  her  authority  ia 
1598-9,  were  again  judged  to  be  expedient,  and  were  agun 
resorted  to  with  vigour  in  the  years  1798-9,  two  hundred 
years  after  they  had  been  practised  by  the  ministers  of  EUa- 
betb.  The  ruinous  misrule  of  Ireland  for  nearly  two  centuries 
-^  and  the  errors  of  Elizabeth's  barbarous  policy ,  are.|Ht»ved 
beyond  all^ controversy  by  the  extent  of  improvement  in  Ire- 
land ,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people ,  in  a  very  feir 
years ,  under  the  mild  and  benevolent  administration  of  James 
the  First ,  her  successor,  — -  and  the  adoption  by  him  of  a 
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Sfttem  of  gorernment  diametricftUy  the  reverse  of  that  which 
Itad  been  practised  by  Elizabeth ,  proyes  that  Ireland  advanced 
■MMre  in  loyalty,  prosperity,  and  civilization  y  under  a  temper- 
ate and  conciliating  administration  in  a  few  years ,  than  in 
fbiur  centuries  of  coercion  and  severity  ^  a  precedent  which 
should  never  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  Britbh  ministers,  but 
to  which  they  seemed  too  long  to  have  been  either  entirely 
blind ,  or  criminally  inattentive.  Ireland  never  was  governed , 
nor  ever  can  be  ruled ,  by  any  coercwe  system ,  —  and  those 
who  think  otherwise  know  little  of  her  character. 

Harassed  by  every  mode  that  the  ingenuity  of  oppression 
could  inflict  ^or  dictate ,  the  natives ,  already  barbarised  by 
servitude ,  became  savage  by  irritation ;  and  at  length  the 
whole  population ,  wrought  up  to  frenzy ,  flew  into  resistance , 
and  have  been  libelled  as  traitors  to  the  British  crown  for 
asserting  the  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature ,  and  claim- 
ing the  enjoyments  of  civil  liberty ,  for  which  their  alle- 
giance to  Elizabeth  was  only  a  ^^  condition  subsequent.  ' " 

VI.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  ,  an  Irish  chieftain ,  was  a  man  of  Earl  ofTy- 
great  talents ,  and  for  those  days  a  powerful  leader.  Skilful ,  [b^  imh!" 
—  courageous ,  — and  persevering ,  -*-he  raised  the  standard 
of  insurrection  against  <h»  government  of  Elizabeth.  He  re- 
presented to  the  wretched  natives  in  the  animating  colours  of 
uncultivated  eloquence :  ^^  The  miseries  they  had  been  endur- 
*^  ing  under  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  " 

He  presented  to  their  view  the  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  Extract  from 
to  extinguish  for  ever  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  He  told  "  *p***^  * 
them ,  ^^  that  the  power  of  endurance  had  arrived  at  its  final 
^  ^  limits : —  that  an  attempt  for  their  liberation ,  though  unsuc- 
^  *  cessfiil ,  could  not  even  by  its  failure  aggravate  their  mise- 
^^  ries.  That  death  would  be  the  worst  they  could  experience 
**  by  battle,  and  that  death  was  preferable  to  the  slow  tortures 

'  This  principle  has  sinCe  become  an  acknowledged  maxim ,  and  com* 

ponent  part  of  the  British  constitation  —  yet  was  violated  in  Ireland  by 

William ,  the  same  prince  through  whose  utorpation  it  was  established. 

_  / 
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*^  lliey  were  ^iduriog,  —  the  famiiie  under  wliich  Aef  In- 
*^  guished ,  -^  and  the  desolaiion  of  their  bmiliee.  " 

He  impretted  upon  their  heated  minds ,  that  ^^  their  hmk 
^^  were  oyerrun  by  foreign  soldiers;  their  hoenea  ploMknl 
^^  or  enjoyed  by;lhe  butchering  bands  of  an  Engliah  ficBak; 
*^  that  their  race  of  prinoes  bad  become  a  fiiinily  o£  slawsi. 
^^  and  their  clergy  had  been  executed  as  the  guiltieat  fekms: " 
and  he  invoked  them ,  ^^  in  the  name  of  their  coiialry  ^  br 
^^  the  memory  of  their  anoestors,  and  the  boUnoM  of  dMir 
*^  religion ,  to  rise  as  one  maa«  and  liberate  all  fccfla  dMir 
^^  tyrants.  "  Nor  can  an  impartial  reader  of  Iridi  aod  Eiig- 
lish  history  deny  that  there  was  great  crime  in  EliaaheA's 
gOTemment, — and  much  justice  in  Tyrone's  reprcsenlatiflm. 
ri*  T%t  event  was  a  general  iusurrectiQii  of  the  nkorigjml 
hSL  ^  M  >^^*^^9  MiitA  by  a  great  nnmber  of  the  EmgKsh  settlers,  wb 
i«|ittiicai»had  become  connected  by  af&nity  with  the  Irisk 
Bat  in  all  such  contests  y  a  multitude  of  naked  ii 
without  arms , — withoet  officers ,  —  withoat  any  ^a^SiJi^* 
or  much  sobordination ,  without  anv  of  the 
sites,  except  courage  and  numbers,  which  coold 


ists. 


trained  and  accoutred  army,  must  naturally  be  dcfeuied,— 
and « if  defeated «  have  sdklom  remoft  to  expect 


the  cooquerora ;  —  such  was  the  fate  of  Tyroue  end  kbfel- 
kvwers* 

Til.  At  the  condusiou  of  these  dreadful  rampeiggu^  llwi^fc 
&a  Irish  people  had  beeu  diminished  by  nearly  a  ^nirrr,  and 
though  the  entire  of  Uster,  and  a  great  proportiou  of  ikr  ethor 
proviucca*  werecoofiscated  to  her  Majesty  %riiwihtli  had 
saled  the  voracitv  of  her  ranoour.  The  chie6  had  bees 
duced  10  beggary,  —  the  clergy  had  been  encoted  ,  —  the 
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people  slaagblered ,  —  their  towns  destroyed  -^  their  caslles 
razed  ^  yet  still  she  felt  that  Ireland  was  not  extinguished. 
Though  vnder  the  weight  of  such  an  enormous  pressure ,  the 
chiefs  still  breathed,  but  it  Was  the  breath  of  vengeance.  The 
el«rgy  were  recnuted  from  inveterate  sources ;  and  even  the 
very  name  of  England  and  Reformation  was  rendered  detest- 
able by  the  savage  cruelties  of  Elizabeth's  Reformers. 

Similar  efforts  of  that  determined  and  indefatigable  Prin- 
eess  to  crush  the  Irish  people  were  renev^d  ,  resisted ,  and 
persevered  in  during  her  long  reign.  Ireland  appeared  to 
Elizabeth  as  a  country  of  Hydras ;  every  head  she  severed 
produced  a  number  of  new  enemies  :  she  slaughtered  and  she 
burned,  but  she  could  not  exterminate;  and,  at  length  ,  she 
expired,  leaving  Ireland  to  her  successor,  more  depopulated , 
impoverished ,  desolated ,  ignorant ,  and  feeble ,  but  in  prin- 
ciple more  inveterate  and  not  more  subdued y  than  the  day 
on  which  she  received  its  sceptre. 

VIH.  James  the  First,  unfortunately  for  his  own  fame,    Accessionof 
succeeded  to  so  gaudy  a  reign  as  that  of  Elizabeth.  A  great  Jj™"      ^^* 
proportibn  of  his  better  qualities  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
English  Nation. — Intoxicated  by  the  renown  and  splendour 
of  Elizabeth's  successes ,  they  undervalued  the  advantages  of 
tranquillity  and  of  improvement.  —  An  English  Queen  of   ComparlMu 
powerful  talents,  and  a  Scottish  Ring  of  moderate  capacity ;  ^eiu.      '**" 
-*— awoman  of  undaunted  fortitude,  and  a  man  of  personal 
imbecility ;  — a  proud,  magnificent,  and  dignified  female ;  — 
an  awkward ,  shambling^  unaffected  Monarch ,  —  drew  down 
the  sarcasms  of  superficial  ridicule  upon  one  of  the  best  reigns 
for  the  internal  and  prospective  happiness  of  the  people. 

James's  system  of  government  was  as  distinct  as  possible 
from  that  of  his  predecessor's.  While  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
abounded  in  wars  abroad  and  despotism  at  home ,  that  of 
James  lyas  tranquillity  every  where ;  the  rudiments  of  civil 
liberty  slowly  and  gradually  advancing,  at  length  became 
very  visible  in  the  results  of  his  mild  and  pacific ,  though 
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whimsical  administration.  But  it  was  in  Ireland  that  the  §h 
Ternment  of  James  was  most  remarkable  and  moMjbrtmmte'^ 
for  the  sword,  the  torture,  the  executioner,  and   defoii* 
tion ,  he  substituted  improvement  and  well-regulated  jnitioi. 
He  tent  not  a  Mountjoy  nor  a  Garew  to  inflame  and  mil 
ere  ;  he  sent  Davies  and  Petty  to  investigate  and  to  instnut, 
to  reform  and  tranquillize.  They  sought  to  convince  die  m* 
lives ,  by  examples  and  by  reasoning ,  that  their  ancient  kvs 
and  customs  were  less  just  than  the  laws  of  England ;  and  bf 
practising ,  as  far  as  circumstances  could  admit ,  those  prb- 
ciples  of  justice  which  they  so  earnestly  recommended,  gm 
the  people  the  very  best  proofe  of  the  integrity  of  their  inloh 
tions. 
Hit  wise     Jamcs  had  been  taught,  by  experience,  that  loyalty  U 
Monatxhs  never  can  be  compulsory ;  it  is  not  loyalty  if  it  k 
not  ptinciple,  and  it  cannot  be  principle  if  it  be  not  voAoi- 
tary  :  —  past  events  in  Scotland  and  in  England  had  provci 
to  James ,  that  the  loyalty  oi force  is  but  the  lucid  interpalfi 
insurrection.  He  therefore  sought  to  persuade^  not  to  subdac, 
his  Irish  subjects;  and ,  to  moderate  their  feelings ,  and  It 
render  them  susceptible  of  persuasion ,  he  thought  it  neon* 
sary  to  give  them  overt  acts  of  his  own  moderation.  ■ 
Conciijatorj      Himsclf  a  btgot  of  the  first  order,  he  yet  knew  how  to  OMke 
pnncip  c».     allowances  for  the  same  vice  in  others  •,  he  knew  that  religioiis 
persecution  is  the  assassin  of  morality,  and  he  substituted 
his  pen  for  his  sword  to  reform  his  subjects.  Thus  James,  a 
most  bigoted  Protestant  Monarch ,  by  tranquillity  and  mode- 
ration ,  by  wise  measures  and  wholesome  instruction ,  cond* 


maxims. 


*  It  cannot  be  controverted  that  man^^  acts  of  civil  injustice 
milted  by  Cbichester  and  other  officers  of  James  in  Ireland  ,  under 
of  the  Commission  of  Elscheats ,  and  of  defective  titles  ,  which  can  oolvbc 
palliated  by  a  comparison  with  the  reign  he  succeeded  to,  and  the  timrslie 
lived  in ;  at  all  events ,  thereign  of  James  the  first  was  the  only  traly  pateiwl 
Government  ever  experienced  by  Ireland ,  from  its  first  annexation  to  the 
present  day. 
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Hated,  and  governed  in  peace  and  improvement,  a  nation  of 
rnde  and  exasperated  Catholics ,  stitl  bleeding  from  the 
scourge  and  the  sword  of  his  predecessor ;  and  by  that  con- 
duct James  laid  the  basis  of  whatever  civilization  that  country 
afterwards  attained  to. 

The  reign  of  James  amply  demonstrates  that  Irish  loyahj  lufuUsae. 
was  fully  commensurate  with  royal  tolerance ;  and  that  whilst  ^^' 
plots  against  his  life,  and  conspiracies  against  his  throne, 
libounded  in  England ,  and  debased  the  British  character ,.  a 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland  remained  faithful  to  a  bijgqtted 
Protestant  of  England;  and  by  their  conduct,  during  this 
reign ,  unequivocally  disproved  the  charge  of  native  disloyalty. 
Their  advancement  in  civilization  amply  repayed  both  the 
people  and  the  monarch  ^  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted , 
that  no  government  of  England  followed  the  same  course ,  to 
tranquillize  a  country,  whose  turbulence  has  ever  been  a 
theme  for  their  calumnies  and  their  severity. 

However,  Providence  had  decreed  that ,  with  the  exception 
of  James  the  First,  whether  kings,  or  queens,  or  usurpers, 
were  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain ,  the  same  destructive  and 
desolating  system  should  be  adopted  as  to  Ireland ;  all  nations, 
save  her,  had  some  intervals  of  tranquillity ;  she  bad  none; 
and  the  more  she  suffered  in  the  cause  of  royally,  the  more 
she  was  branded  with  the  charge  of  disafflection. 

IX.  When  Charles  the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne ,  the  Charles  tLe 
doctrines  of  Luther  were  yielding  fast  to  new  sects  in  England.  ^"'•^* 
The  united  standard  of  bigotry  and  of  treason  was  now  ele- 
vated by  tlie  Puritans  far  above  the  sphere  of  all  former 
sectaries-,  and  the  British  O>nstitution  (such  as  it  was  in 
those  times)  was,  at  once,  demolished  even  to  its  foundation. 
Rebellion  and  hypocrisy  marched  hand  in  hand  triumphantly 
over  its  ruins*,  and  the  intolerance  of  Mary  and  of  Elii^abeth 
only  changed  its  garb,  but  retained  its  principles,  in  the 
practice  of  Cromwell. 

The  English  Commons  House  of  Pariiamcn   renounced  ils      Duloyaiiy 
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of  the  £ng-  allegiance,  cashiered  the  Lords,  extinguished  the  episcopacr, 
and  dethroned  their  King.  The  English  Rebels  subdued  him^ 
the  Scots  betrayed  him^  conjointly  they  beheaded  him;  but 
Ireland  upheld  him.  She  combated  his  murderers,  and ,  as  the 
reward  of  loyalty,  she  met  the  fate  of  Rebels  '•  The  wrecb 
Ireland  d«-  of  Oomwcirs  dcsolation  still  appear  scattered  over  every  put 

Cromwell.  ^  ^^ Ireland;  blood  that  had  escaped  the  massacres  of  Etiiabelk 
was  only  reserved  to  flow  under  the  sword  of  usurpation  ;tiii 
Cromwell  has  the  credit  of  having  done  his  business  moit 
effectually  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  cooped  up  the 
surviving  Irish  in  a  contracted  district ,  confined  the  defg; 
nearly  to  one  county,  confiscated  two  thirds  of  Irish  territory, 
and  stained  his  sanguinary  career  by  indiscriminate  massacre 
in  every  fortress  that  resisted  liim. 

Never  was  any  Rebel  so  triumphant  as  he  was  in  Ireland; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  perhaps  a  less  decisive  or  lea 
cruel  general  than  that  splendid  usurper,  might ,  by  leiiity, 
have  increased  the  misery,  in  prolonging  the  warfare ,  and 
have  lengthened  out  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  an  unavailing 
resistance.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Charles,  the  graceles 
son  of  the  decapitated  monarch ,  on  his  restoration ,  confirmad 
under  his  seal  the  confiscations  against  the  Irish  rojalists^nxi^ 
actually  regranted  their  estates  and  territories  to  the  heirs  and 
descendants  of  his  father's  murderers. 

'  So  great  a  hatred  did  the  EngUfth  Parliamentarians  .entertain  agtint 
the  Irish  Royalists,  that  they  ordered  '*  No  quarter  to  be  given  by  ihcir 
troops  tp  Irish  soldiers.  **  This  order  was ,  for  a  short  time,  strictly  adheici 
to;  but  Prince  Rupert ,  on  the  King's  part,  making  retaliation  ^  this  molt 
sanguinary  measure  was  quickly  rescinded. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

I.  lAEiiivlft  had  flow  been  weary  of  bleeding  and  begging  in 
tii0  catise  of  legitimate  monareby ;  boweter,  a  new  and  not 
kia  ruinous  opportunity  doon  occurred  of  again  proittii|f  the 
feyalty,  the  perseTeranoe^  the  fidelity,  but  the  foUy  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  Puritans  had  got  ont  of  feshion ,  and  the  Stuarts  had    Restoration 
Keen  restored  to  the  British  sceptre.  Charles  the  Second ,  djna^f ^""^^ 
after  a  long  and  shameless  reign ,  had ,  by  his  death ,  ceased 
fa  disgrace  the  throne  and  stigmatise  the  nation ;  and  England 
swore  alltgtanc(i  to  his  brother  James^  as  her  legitimate  thon--  of  wmu!^^^" 
mth^  -^  so  did  Ireland.  His  tlnglish  subjects  soon  became 
disgusted  with  his  administration ,  and  privately  negotiated 
with  h,jmmgn  prince  to  invade  their  country  and  dethrone 
their  king*  Heedless  of  their  obligation ,  they  renounced  their 
aUegian^,  recanted  their  oatJis  ^  arid ,  without  a  trial ,  drore 
JdimiBi  froini  his  palace,  and  then  proclaimed  his  tkroue  empty, 
as  if  Taeatied  by  an  act  of  rokintary  abdication « 

1  At  the  kcad  of  his  foreign  guards  ^  William ,  unequivocally  i^i^^  ^. 
^n  usurper,  marched  into  the  metropdlis  6ti^teAi  Bfltnin  ,°>^«<i^yai 
aeiied  on  the  throne ,  and  occupied  the  foyal  palaces^  The 
unnathral  desertion  of  Mary  and  of  Aniie  to  the  prince  who 
had  dethroned  tbetr  parent ,  ethibited  to  the  world  (whatever 
amght  have  beeh  the  political  et^rors  of  their  father  )  the  most 
dlsgusiitig  example  of  filial  ingratitudi^,  atid  nearly  of  parricide. 

'  Ireland  had  not  as  y«t  learned  those  deep  political  refine* 
neata,  the  adoption  of  wtiicih  no^  gives  oMstUutioaal  3^aHc^ 

tion  to  the  principle  of  revOliltioti.  That  great  precedent  was 
10  cotne  frottt  Eiigtahd  h^tself  .  Ireland  experienced  not ,  or  at 
least  hald  ifOt  felt ,  Janies's  atteft^cs^t  despotism ,  whifch  the 
English  Cotttmoits  had  protikito^  to  be  a  fotfclftdre  of  his 
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The  pretence  of  his  voluntaty  abdication  ,  ou  which  Eng- 
land had  proceeded  to  dethrone  her  king,  had  not  extended 
its  operation  to  Ireland,  nor  e%fen  been  notified  to  that  peopk. 
On  the  contrary,  James,  a  monarch  de  jure  and  ile  facta ^ 
expelled  from  one  portion  of  his  empire,  threw  himself  fitr 
protection  upon  the  faith  and  the  loyalty  of  anoth^'§  ml 
Ireland  did  not  shrink  from  affording  that  protection.  She 
defended  her  legitimate  monarch  against  the  usurpation  iof 
a  foreigner^  and  whilst  a  Dutch  guard  possessed  themselTCi 
of  the  British  capital ,  the  Irish  people  remained  firm  and 
faithful  to  their  king ,  and  fought  against  the  invader. 

In  strict  matter  of  fact ,  therefore ,  England  becanae  a  at- 
tion  of  decided  rebels ;  and  Ireland  remained  a  country  of  de- 
cided royalists.  Historic  records  leave  that  point  beyond  ike 
power  of  refutation. 
m  At  the  period  of  James's  expulsion ,  even  in  England  tke 
^'  r^ht  of  popular  resistance ,  and  the  deposition  of  a  Britiik 
monarch  9  by  a  simple  vote  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlift- 
ment ,  though  exemplified  by  Cromwell ,  had  no  acknowled- 
ged place  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  British  empire. 
It  was  then  an  unsanctioned  principle  of  political  polity  \  and 
though  ,  in  theory,  according  with  the  original  nature  and 
essence  of  the  social  compact  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed ,  yet  of  the  utmost  difficulty  in  its  constructions, 
and  dangerous  in  its  execution.  Even  now,  the  quantity  or  qua- 
lity of  arbitrary  acts  and  unconstitutional  practices  which  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  put  that  revolutionary  principle  into 
operation,  remains  still  undefined^  and  must,  therefore ,  be  a 
matter  of  conflicting  opinions ,  and  of  most  dangerous.  inTee- 
tigation  \  but  it  is  an  open  argument, 
u-  n.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Commons  House 
"of  Parliament  are  incompetent  solely  to  enact  the  most  uoiia- 
portant  local  statute  *,  it  is  therefpre  not  easy  to  designate,  the 
cause  and  crisis  which  may  legally  invest  that  one  branch  of 
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the  Legislaiure  with  a  dispensing  power  as  to  the  others ,  or 
enable  it  to  erect  ilself  into  an  arbitrary  tribunal  ^  to  decide  , 
by  its  sole  authority  ^  questions  of  revolution.  * 

As  to  James ,  this  difificully  was  exemplified.  —  The  British 
Commons ,  and  the  Irish  people ,  both  subjects  of  the  Siune 
king ,  entirely  diflferedin  their  opinions  as  to  what  acts,  r^l 
or  despotic ,  could  be  construed  into  voluntary  abdication,  — 
a  point  of  great  importance  as  to  subsequent  events  which 
took  place  in  Irelusd. 

,  in.  James. was  the.  hereditarjr  king  of  both  countries  , 
jointly  and  severally.  The  third  constitutional  estate ,  only , 
oione  of  them  (England),  had  deposed  him  by  their  own 
sui^fle  vote :  but  Ireland  had  never  been  consulted  upon  that 
subject ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  King  of  Ireland  by  the 

'  Thoagh  the  Bnglitli  Gooiiikmib  Hooie  of  P^arltameiit  had  taken  opon 

theinafllTiBa  to  dethrone  and  decapitate  Chariea  the  First »  on  their  own  sok 

antherity,  it  will  acaroely  be  contended  9  that  Bradshaw  and  Cromwell 

established  any  eotutitutional  precedent  for  a  simiiar  proceeding.  Yet  the 
proceedings'  of  the  Commons,  in  James's  case ,  though  more  peaceable , 

were  not  more  legal. 

The  iMMiMj  of  the  English  throne,  and  conseyienfly  the  deposition  of 

James »  was  strongly  contested  and  negatiTcd  by  the  House  of  Peers  of 

England.  The  questions  and  divisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  as 

follows :  — 

For  the  eUethm  of  a  new  king 5i 

Against  the  election  of  anj^  king 49 


Majorityy  .  •  9 

The  next  ddJMite  came  more  to  the  pome  —  **  whether  James  had  iroken 
**  iheorigmai  compact,  and  tkere6f  made  the  throne  vacant?  '* 

This  was  nef^twcd  by  a  majwUy  of  1. 

It  therefore  appears  9  tibat  the  Irish  people  and  the  English  Peers  were 
of  the  same  wigr  of  thinking.  Eycn  after  James  had  quitted  Ireland  in 
despair,  the  Irish  did  not  relinquish  his  cause,  which  was  finally  terminated 
by  the  gallant  defence  and  ultimate  capitulation  of  Limerick  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 
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Commons  of  England  could  have  no  paramount  amihariiy  » 
Ireland,  or  supersede  the  rights,  and  dispense  with  the  ictjrakjTf 
sd  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Irish  people  had  held  no  treaioo- 
^  able  intei'coursc  with  William ;  they  knew  him  not ;  they  oaly 
^y  knew  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  not  their  leg^  prince; 
that  he  was  supported  by  a,  foreign  power,  and  had  sacsceeded 
hj  foreign  mercenaries*  But  even  if  there  was  a  doubt ,  lliflf 
conceived  that  the  most  commendable  conduct  was  that  of 
preserving  entire  their  allegiance  to  the  King ,  to  whom ,  ii 
conjunction  with  England,  they  had  sworn  feaXtj.  —  TIk 
British  Peers  had  shewed  them  an  example ,  and  on  thit 
principle  they  fought  William  as  they  had  fought  Cromwdl; 
and  again  they  bled ,  and  again  were  ruined ,  by  their  adher- 
ence to  fc^iinate  monorcA^.  Massacre  and  confiscation  agpin 
desolated  their  entire  country,  and  they  were  treated  bj 
William  as  rebels  to  a  throne  which  thev  had  never  sanclioii- 
ed ,  and  to  a  usurping  prince  whom  they  had  always  resisted; 
at  length ,  the  contest  ended ,  and  Ireland  finally  submitted, 
not  in  the  field  J  but  by  capitulation. 

The  triumph  of  William  over  the  Irish  Royalists  at  the 
Royne  and  at  Aughrim ,  and  the  deceptions  capitulation  of 
Limerick,  finally  established  William  on  the  throue  of  both 

m 

nations.  Their  results  introduced  into  the  theory-  of  the  British 
Constitution ,  certain  principles  of  a  regenerating  liberty 
which  have  given  it  a  solid  and  decided  superiority-,  over  everr 
other  system  of  Government  as  yet  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
mankind^  yet  the  advantages  of  that  constitution  which  England 
has  thus  raised  upon  the  lojalty^  and  completed  upon  the  ruins 
of  Ireland ,  never  v^cre  participated  in  by  the  Irish  people. 
of  William ,  an  able  captain ,  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman 
^  was  yet  a  gloomy  and  discontented  magistrate ;  and  had  in  hb 
nature  a  portion  of  sulky  despotic  principle ,  which  nothing 
but  a  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquired  the 
English  crown  could  have  restrained  or  counteracted.   But 
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.as.  to  Ireland,  tbe  case  waa  differenl.  WilUani'  bad  been  in- 

vited  into  England  ^  and  be  felt  tbat  sbe  was  his  mistress ;  but 

he  bad  fought  for  IreUnd^  and  be  oonshlered  her  as  bis  Tassal; 

abd  he  adapted  bis  governmeat  to  the  relatire  situation  vk 

iwbich  he  stood  as  to  the  two  eountries. . 

.   Tbe  massacre  of  Mac  John ,  his  fiimily  tod  dan^'  in  the 

itffUey  of  Gienco.»  perpetrated  by  the  Special  order  of  WiUtam, 

under  his  sign  manual ,  has ,  in  point  of  barbarity ,  treachery, 

aiid  injustice/ no  paraUel  in  the  annals  of  ^aodern  Europe.  Its 

details  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  horror^  and.  while  it 

def elopes  the  bold-blooded  nature  of  William'^  character^  it 

accounts  for  mUchof  bis  conduct  towards  the  Irish  royaliMs, 

whom  be  called  rebels ,  bat  who  owed  him  no -allegiance :  — 

sot  far  it  btan  upon  the  erents  of  his  reign  in  Ireland. 

i:  The  resuUs  of  WiUiam's  usurpation  ,  in  the  general  esta** 

blishment  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England »  and  the  prin-> 

elides  of  popular  revolution  which  hiss  accession  has  sanctioned 

and  coifeftraied ,  have  rendered  the  taiemory  of  his  r^ign  glo- 

ripus  in  that  country.  But  little  did  he  foresee  his  restraints 

kad  disappointments  on  the  throne  of  England  \  there  he  felt 

bis  arbitrary  nature  unexpectedly  curbed  and  chained  down 

by  tbe  principles  of  that  same  liberty,  which  bis  own  lisarpa- 

lion  bad  originated ;  and ,  mortified  by  the  resistance  he  ex-» 

peritoced  in  Great  Britain,  he  laTished  his  redundant  rancour 

on  prostrate  Ireland.  But  had  William  acted  in  Great  Britain 

as  be  did  in  Ireland  ,  he  would  have  lost  his  throne ,  upon 

the  very  same  principles  by  which  he  acquired  it ,  and  have 

left  bis  own  short  reign  as  an  historic  supplement  to  the  depo** 

aitiott  of  bis  father«in4aw. 

IV.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick      Continoed 
bad  been  signed  and  violated  by  William ,  Ireland  exhibited  anT^^^'^'^o- 
a  Boene  of  opfiression  ,  suffering ,  and  patience ,  which  excited  J*^*^*   **^ 
the  wonder  and  commiseration  of  every  people  of  Europe.  The 
inveterate  system  of  British  political  and  commercial  policy , 
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inxmMj  practised  against  her  ioterests ,  eidoded  aH  hepo 
ofprogrenre  prosperitj;  and  if  it  were  poariUe,  aheami 
have  entirely  retrograded  to  the  iron  age.  Bot  ercii  dmm% 
thb  state  of  depression^  it  was  destined  that  Irdnnd 
still  have  new  touchstones  and  trials  to  assay  her  nntare  ; 
again  be  placed  in  sitnations  where  her  loyally  sbottld  k 
prored ,  and  again  foond  preponderating  in  the  balaiice  wiA 
the  loyalty  of  Great  Britain. 

In  17 1 5,  and  in  ^74$,  the  British  and  Scotch  people  agsB 

forgot  their  oaths  and  their  allegiance ,  and  again  revolted  k 

faTor  of  that  Tcry  prince  whom  Ireland  had  heen  ae  mind 

and  stigmatised  for  defending  against  themselTes. 

The  Scoteh     The  ScnsTts  agam  claimed  the  aid  of  Ireland.  Bat  Ireland, 

nbdied.  i^  the  internal,  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  House  of  Brunswick; 
and  Ireland ,  thoogh  groaning  nnder  slavery,  remained  frith- 
fol  to  her  obligation.  Neither  oppression,  nor  politics,  Jisr 
religion^  swayed  her  from  the  line  of  her  allegiance.  Tht 
noblest  blood  of  Scotland  was  poured  upon  the  scaflUd^  dw 
heads  of  Scottish  Peers  were  elevated  upon  the  gates  of  Lea* 
don ;  Britcms,  in  crowds,  expiated  their  disloyalty  by  theooid 
of  ihe  executioner :  the  anger  of  offended  Brunswick  fell  wiA 
desolating  weight  upon  Great  Britain ;  but  through  all  those 
bloody  scenes ,  English  ingenuity  could  not  find  a  single  trah 
ireUnd  re-  tor  to  execute  in  Ireland,  She  preserved  her  loyalty  and  her 

quil  °'  oath ,  during  two  rebellions ,  but  she  gained  neither  favoar 
nor  character  by  that  preservation ;  and  her  laudable  fiddity 
was  only  rewarded  by  new  oppressions ,  and  by  the  incessant 
calumnies  of  that  same  people  who  had  seldom  lost  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  themselves  dislqjraL  Tranquil  and  submis- 
sive ,  though  in  absolute  servitude ,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
passed  over  Ireland.  The  great  population  of  the  Irish  nation 
continued  to  be  deprived  of  every  attribute  of  liberty ,  ciiral , 
political ,  and  religious. 

A  few  of  the  Penal  Acts  then  in  force ,  or  since  enacted , 
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against  CathoKcs,  were  ^  <'  i?/  jth  William  III.  ^  no  Prd^ 
testant  in  Ireland  was  allowed  to  instruct  any  Papist.  ^<  By 
<<  Sth  of  Anne, "  no  Papist  was  allowed  to  vMnut  any  otAer 
Papist.  '^  By  'jth  WilBams  IIJ.  "  no  Papist  was  |Mnnitted 
to  be  sent  out  of  Ireland  to  recei%^e  instructions* 

By  these  statutes,  as  the  great  body  of  the  Iri^  people 
were  Roman  Catholics ,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Ireland  were  legislatively  prohibited  from  receiving 
any  instruction  whatever,  either  from  a  Protestant  or  a  Ca- 
tholic ,  either  at  fiome  or  abroad,  or  from  going  out  of  Ire-> 
land  to  be  instructed^  consequently,  the  darkest  and  most 
profound  ignorance  was  enforced  under  the  severest  penalties 
in  Ireland.  How  then  can  the  Irish  Catholics  admire  the  me^ 
maty  of  that  prince  who  debased  them  to  the  level  of  brutes, 
that  he  might  retain  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? 

Even  so  late  as  the  lath  George  I.  any  Catholic  clergyman 
marrying  a  Protestant  and  Catholic ,  was  to  be  hanged.  *^  By 
^^  'Jth  George  II.  "  any  barrister  or  attorney  marrying  a  Ca*- 
tbolic,  to  be  disbarred.  ^^  By  o,ndjinne^  "  Papist  clergymen 
coming  into  Ireland ,  and  performing  religious  exercbes ,  to 
be  hanged.  ^^  By  Sth  Anne,  "  Fifty  pounds  reward  for  all 
informers  against  Catholic  archbishops ,  and  vicars-general. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  Penal  Statutes ,  is  that 
of  7th  William  HI.  No  Papist  to  ride  any  horse  worth  more 
than  5/.  And  by  ^th  George  II.  PopiifV  residing  in  Ireland, 
dhall  make  good  to  Protestants  all  losses  sustained  by  the 
privateers  of  any  Catholic  king  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Ire- 
land. 

apth  George  11.  barristers  and  attomies  obliged  to  waiue 
their  privilege,  and  betray  their  clients ,  if  Papists. 

Literally  outlaws  in  their  own  country  —  labourers  on 
their  own  territory — they  quarried  on  their  own  demesnes, 
to  raise  palaces  for  the  descendants  of  those  canting  hypo- 
crites who  had  massacred  their  monarch ,  or  of  the  foreign 
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soUiers.of  thtiglcK^my  and  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
oed  away,  ibue  loyally  of  the  children  front  their  parents,  airi 
had  <X2CHpied  the  throne  of  their  banished  father. 

.V.  If  the  future  is  To  be  judged  by  the  past ,  it  will  profaaUj 
continue  to  be  alleged ,  that  the  adherence  of  Ireland  to  her 
kings  has  been  rather  the  result  of  her  religion  than  of  her 
loyally.  That  observation  could  not  in  any  degree  be  ^ppKa- 
able  to  any  reign  but  that  of  James,  — ^an  imputation,  hov* 
erer,  which  in  its  true. construction,  general  or  especial, 
goes  to  assert ,  that  a  connexion  of  loyalty  and  religion  m 
cultivated  and  extolled  in  England,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Chordi 
and  State ,  "  was  a  crime  of  the  most  heinous  culpehilky 
Comparuon  when  found  in  Ireland.  But  when  historic  facts  are  resorlel 
aod^^rUh  as  ^^ '  that  charge  is  retorted ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended, 
to  tiieir Kings,  that  it  was  more  loyal  and  meritorious  for  Protestant  sabjecH 
to  murder  their  Protestant  king,  as  they  did  in  England, 
than  for  Catholic  subjects  to  defend  their  Catholic  king,  ai 
they  did  in  Ireland.  And  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  defend  the 
rebellions  of  171 5  and  174^9  raised  by  British  Protestait 
subjects  against  their  Protestant  king,  as  it  will  be  to  calaa- 
niate  the  undeviating ,  unshaken  loyalty  of  Catholic  Ireland 
to  her  Protestant  monarchs,  and  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
during  the  same  periods.  But ,  unfortunately,  these  indSs- 
putable  facts  will  form  this  miserable  precedent  for  future 
ages,  that  in  England  the  reward  of  rebellion  was  libertf ; 
while  in  Ireland,  the  reward  of  loyalty  was  bond/tg^. 

The  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  which  afforded  to  the 
British  minister  the  fatal  and  premeditated  pretext  for  anni- 
hilating  the  Irish  legislature ,  differed  but  little  in  its  cndi- 
nary  events  from  those  numerous  civil  wars,  which  the 
history  of  England,  and  ef  every  nation ,  so  liberally  abotinds 
with  \  and  more  especially  with  those  which  desolated  some 
of  the  finest  countries  of  Europe  about  the  same  period,  the 
contagion  of  which   had  been  imported  from  England  her* 
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•i«)8iti  It  wM  resertod  forllbo  r^eorddrs  of  thtti:  smguiniiry 
C^!»licist  in  Ipeland,  *^wil!i  nk>tii^e»  not  kss  misclttevous  than 
llM^se  of  the  iikauiigenUr^— lo  raisBby  tb«it  mkreprosenlatioii  a 
{NMMaJl^iC  »landard'  of  eamity  betweeii  the  two  nations ,  and 
encle^vour  to  persnaide  one  portion  of  the  empire,  that  its 
seifoty  Wins  altogether  incompatible  with  the  independence  and 
fffo^perity  of  the  other. 

Were  the  leading  authors  of  these  ahiord  and  dangerous 
doctrines,  confined  solely  to  th^  hired  traducers  or  factionists 
of  that  cbuntrf  /  their  histories  and  thdr  fabrieationa  would 
aisik ^  together  with  their  names,  into  obsonrity.  But  when 
persons,  of  this  superior  orders  itt  Great  Britain  lent  their 
w^ght,. their  seal,  and  their  veason  to  the  purposes  of  their 
bigotry  and  their  prejudices,  and  attempted  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  their  countrymen  with  the  same  facility  thai 
Uiey  had^boin  isaposed  upon  themseWes,  as  to  the  natiredisf- 
loyaUy  of  the  Irish  people ,  it  beoomes  just ,  if  not  necessary,, 
to  recall  their  recollection  to  the  affairs  and  records  of  theii^ 
own  cousitry  at  the  same  epoch  :  — ^a  refbrenoe  to  which;  if 
it  cannot  check  the  fanaticism,  may  at  least  diminish  the 
authbrity,  of  the  fanatics. 

Though  in  fact  a  digression ,  it  may  be  here  not  improper 
to  follow  up  that  subject  a  little  further^  by  anticipating  some 
observations  more  connected  with  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
memoir. 

YI.  When  it  pleased  Hea^a  »  d^ring  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ,  to  inflict  a  temporary  derangement  on  the  reason  of 
mankind,  a  spirit  of  wild  democracy,  under  the  mask  of 
liberty,  appeared  in  fanciful  forms  to  seduce  away  or  destroy 
the  peace,  the  morality,  the  order,  and  the  allegiance  of  every 
European  people.  It  would  have  been  more  than  a  pheno-    Ireland  first 
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iff  nenon ,  if  too  senshiTe  and  ardent  Ireland  had  cacmpad  Alt 
^general  fever,  from  which  the  hoaated  eonsliliitHm  of  Eng- 
land ,  and  the  steady  character  of  Scotknd ,  had  hem  malk 
to  protect  them.  The  Catholic  in  the  South ,  <—  the  PreJiyHr 
in  the  North  —  the  Protestant  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
and  the  professors  of  erery  religion  in  EngUind  and  in  Scsl- 
land ,  hecame  more  or  less  infuriated  hy  the  general  ddirima. 
That  contagion  which  so  vitally  affected  the  nations  of  En- 
rope,  originating  in  France,  soon  displayed  its  symptoms  is 
every  part  of  Great  Britain  ^  and  when  in  progress  to  fbU 
maturity,  and  not  before,  was  carried  into  Ireland  by  coWdom 
with  the  English  and  Scots  republicans. ' 

Religion  could  have  but  little  influence  on  the  project  and 
politics  of  that  era ,  —  for  the  total  extinction  of  all  rdigioa 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  foreign  revolution ,  whick 
gave  birth  to  a  democracy  that  sought  to  overturn  every 
throne  and  constitution  of  Europe.  Tet  the  calumniators  of 
Ireland  place  that  spirit  of  insurrection  almost  exclasiTely  Id 
the  credit  of  religion  amongst  the  Irish  people ,  because  die 
population  of  Ireland  was  chiefly  composed  of  Catholics  whoa 
they  stigmatised. 

At  that  period ,  Ireland  bad  a  resident  Legislature  and  i 


'  See  the  State  Trials  and  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  of 
Englaudy  in  the  year  1794* 

By  these  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee ,  it  appears  that  Edinborgh, 
and  yanoos  other  places  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  infected  loig 
before  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dandas  illustrated  these  Reports ,  by 
annexing  accurate  drawings  of  the  different  forms  and  species  of  pika, 
battle-axes,  etc. ,  which  were  fabricated  in  Scotland ^  his  own  coantiy.  Cor 
the  purposes  of  treason  and  murder.  Ireland  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Pitt 
forward  enough  in  treason  with  the  kingdom  under  his  more  immcMliale 
management,  and  therefore  sent  OTcr  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland,  to 
ensure  tranquillity ;  and  when  his  Lordship  was  on  the  point  of  dbing 
so ,  ordered  him  back  again  to  excite  insurrection.  —  Ser  lard  FitzwUtmm'M 
Letters  to  Lord  C^riisle. 
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free  constiiolion.  She  was  in  jprofound  tranqoiUily,  and  the 
mcM  progresNve  state  of  national  prosperity  * ,  when  the 
emissaries  of  the  English  and  Scotch  societies  quickly  pro- 
ceeded to  pervert  her  reason ,  as  their  own  had  been  pervert- 
ed. The  original  societies  of  Ireland  had  no  such  principles 
as  designated  the  latter  ones.  The  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt ,  had 
made  his  entrance  into  public  life  in  the  domino  of  a  Re- 
former. The  first  and  most  loyal  noblemen  and  commoners 
in  Ireland  were  Reformers ;  but  it  was  through  the  prospective 
policy  of  that  great  Minister,  that  the  seeds  of  insurrection 
were  permitted  to  take  root  in  Ireland  :  -^—without  it  a  union 
had  never  been  accomplished. 

Vn.  In  England,  the  Government  took  prompt  and  vigorous  ^^[J^'^^*°P~ 
measures  to  stop  the  progress  of  that  dangerous  and  de-  ipirit  of  in- 
structive  principle;  but  in  Ireland  they  coolly  saw  the  weed '"'^^{^^ ''^ 
springing  up ,  and  artfully  forced  it  to  premature  maturity,  promptij* 
T]hey  watched  its  growth  till  it  had  covered  sufficient  of  the 
country  to  bewilder  the  residue.  Its  vegetation  was  cautiously  suHfered  it 
permitted  to  proceed,  whilst  there  rconained  within  their  own  ^^j^^^' 
reach  sufficient  means  of  suppressing  it  at  their  discretion; 

■  When  Lord  Westmorland  was  removed  bom  Ireland »  in  179$  , 
Ireland  was  in  a  most  unexampled  and  progressiye  state  of  general  prospe- 
rity. In  that  year,  Mr.  Curran  informed  the  Author,  of  his  inteution  to 
suggest  an  impeachment  against  the  Eiarl  of  Westmorland ,  for  having 
permitted  a  part  of  19,000  troops  (which ,  according  to  stipulation , 
should  always  remain  in  Ireland  )  ta  be  drafted  out  of  that  kingdom  for 
foreign  service. 

Mr.  Curran  laughed  at  his  own  project ,  when  the  author  asked  him 
what  plausible  reason  he  could  give  for  saying  that  any  troops  were 
necessary,  x 

The  day  Lord'  Westmorland  departed,  no  army  was.  necessary  in 
Ireland ; .  uid  if  Sari  Fitzwilliam  had  not  been  removed ,  dodbtlass  insur- 
rection might  have  been  prevented.  But  tranquillity  would  not  have  elTected 
Mr.  Pitt's*  purposes ;  and  Earl  fitzwilliam',  one  of  thelbest  and  honestest  of 
the  British  peerage ,  was  appointed ,  duped ,  and  deposed  by  the  policy  of 
tbe  Minister  :  the  reason  was  obvious. 

i5 
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and  this  deep  and  treacheroas  experiment  vras  risked  to  eftd 
the  greatest  object  of 'Mr.  Pitt's  administratioft , —~  a  fiail 
extinguishment  of  Irish  independence* 

With  that  view,  it  was  expedient  to  suffer  tfamt  coantrf  Is 
plunge  itself  into  a  stale  of  sanguinary  civil  warfare  ,  of  tar* 
rors  and  of  animosities ;  whilst  England  should  hold  the 
which  could  check  its  progress,  and  might  fallacioiialy  ii 
it ,  hy  the  hopes  of  English  protection ,  to  exchange  a 
tutional  independent  for  a  speculative  tranquillity,  or 
it  so  feeble  and  so  divided  by  a  continuation  of  iDtemal 
teats,  that  if  it  could  not  be  seduced ,  it  might  be  compdfel, 
to  annexation. 

And  here  \iek  the  secret  spring  which  regulated  the  ii 
rection  of  1798  9  and  the  machinery  which  moved  the  Di 
in  1800 ,  -«-  a  measure  which  ,  for  the  thirty*two  yea 
ceeding  its  accomplishment  5  has  only  operated  as  a  ran  H 
the  annexed,  and  a  torment  to  the  annexing  nation.  ReoovM 
abstracts  of  Irish  and.of  British  history  thus  form  an  incfla- 
trovertible  exposition  of -Irish  principles  ,  and  of  FjigiJA  jh^ 
conception. The  character  of  the  Irish  people  has  heen  afams 
calumniated  —  their  independence  has  been  torn  away,  bat 
their  indigenous  loyalty  is  unaffected-:- their  nation  is  moo- 
archical — they  naturally  love  kings — the  tradition  of  their  oU 
monarchs  keeps  up  the  attachment;  and  never  was  a  greater 
injustice  done  to  any  people  ,  than  to  call  them  democradc 
But  immortality  of  power  is  not  ap  attribute  of  nations  -^4ik 
man ,  they  flourish  ^  but  like  man  ,  they  must  decay.  Rone 
had  her  glory  and  her  power ,  but ,  subdued  by  time ,  she 
yielded  up  her  empire ;  and  should  some  Gibbon  of  future 
ages  record  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  greatness  ^  the  his- 
torian 4K11  probably  do  justice  to  Ireland ;  and  tell  f^MenPf^ 
that  when  some  gigantic  foreign  power,  nurtured  by  Britidi 
folly  ,  for  British  subjugation  ,  had  paralyzed  her  resonrces, 
and  decolonized  her  empire,  England ,  in  the  last  struggles  of 
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her  superiority  ,. had BQt  a  faithful  ally  left  to  c^ver  her.  re- 
mains ,  but  her  caluinniate4  !  aiater. 

CHAP.  XV. 

L  We  DOW  retura  to  the  measures  which  were^  taken  to 
rock  Ireland  into  a  slumber  more  fatal  to  her  existence  than  the 
trance  she  had  awakened  from.  Bills  to  ameliorate  by  partial 
concession  the  depressed  stale  of  the  Catholics,  as  some  reward 
for  their  zeal  and  patriotism  ,  were  introduced  ,  and  had  •  ar^ 
rived  at  their  last  stages  in  ihe  Houfte  of  Commons  without 
any  efifective  opposition  ;  intolerance ,  however,  even  to  the 
extent  of  fanaticism,  had  so  identified  itself  with  the  minds 
of  some  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ,  that  these 
Bills  of  partial  relief  to  their  enslaved -countrymen  were  stre- 
nuously exposed,  in  thieir  latter  stages,  by  statements  so  exag- 
gerated, and  language  so  aggrarvating ,  that  a  cry  of  ^^  Danger 
*^  to  Qmrdi  and  State  1 "  .^as  raised  andcirculated ,  and  ac- 
tually hewildered  the  intellect  of  many ,  who  were  on  other 
occasions  ci  reasonable  judgment. 

These  BiUs  were  clamorously  opposed  in  Parliament  by    cathoVc  re- 
several  country  gentlemen  of  high  local  consideration ,  and'*^*^^"  ^'^' 
principally  by  Mr.  Rowley,  member  for  Meath  County,  one  Mr.  Rowley. 
of  the  best  landlords  and  best  men  in  Ireland ,  a  downright , 
honesty  headstrong  country  gentleman.  His  information  was 

*  This  obserration  will  not  he  oonsideredaltogetlier  Tisionary,  when  men 
re0«ct  upon  the  tnodeni  evenU  of  £iirope  ,  and  the  pouiiU  congeqneaoes 
of  that  extravagant  and  ruinous  system  which  had  been  adopted-,  of 
blindly  subsidizing  and  strengthening  every  fofeign*  Power  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bridsh  Treasury*.  RuAsia  —  Prussia  —  Austria  —  Poitu]gal ;  but 
al>olF«  #11|  Spain  y*owe  dieir  present  M^mndtntpoit^icBl  existence  taihe 
bl6p4  aiid^  the*  treasures  of  Great  Bxilaiji  and  of  Ireland ,  levied  for  their 
use  I  and  lavished  fof  their  proteetion. 

Ani  miserably  is  England  requited  for  her  protection  ,  her  money,  and 
her '  sacrifices ;  and  mtserabty  has  Ireland  been  recpiited  for  '  her  par- 
ticipation. 
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scani,  and  kts  abilities  were  leas  than  moderate;  but  hm  mm 
of  large  fortune ,  splendid  establishments ,  onboanded  hoipi- 
talily,  and  full  of  philanthropy^  yet  so  perverted  was  his  aisd 
by  legendary  tales ,  and  hereditary  prejudices ,  that  though  lie 
most  generously  afiforded  to  his  Catholic  tenantry,  and  to  in- 
diridual  Catholics,  every  service  and  kindness  in  his  power, 
he  considered  and  represented  them ,  coUectwefy-,  as  a  body 
of  demons^  their  chapels,  temples  of  idolatry  \  their  schoob^ 
seminaries  of  rebellion ,  and  their  clergy  as  a  gang  of  necro- 
mancers. 

So  infatuated  was  he  by  these  prepossessions,  that  he  saw, 
or  rather  fancied  that  he  saw ,  in  any  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes ,  nothing  hut  a  total  overthrow  of  the  entire  Prole*- 
tant  establishment ,  and  an  immediate  revolution  in  (avoor 
of  some  Popish  monarch. 
Sir  Edward  Thosc  Bills  wcrc  also  pertinaciously  opposed  by  Sir  Eldwaid 
cwen  .  ;^g^^||)^iQ^  member  for  Dublin  County,  a  weak,  bosy, 
narrow-minded ,  but  not  ill-informed  ,  nor  ill-intentioned 
person.  He  was  very  defective  in  talent ,  but  very  oonfidcol 
that  he  possessed  much  of  it ;  he  fancied  he  was  a  great  patriot, 
and  was  disposed  to  imagine  himself  a  distinguished  person- 
age. He  had  drawn  general  Washington  into  a  short  lilerary 
correspondence  with  himself  as  to  Ireland ,  on  the  strength  of 
which ,  he  affected ,  with  great  importance ,  to  be  an  amporlcr 
of  the  most  early  and  authentic  information  from  America. 

He  was  an  active  officer  of  the  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  a 
good  Irishman^  but  a  busy,  buzzing,  useless,  intermeddling 
member  of  Parliament ,  and  one  of  the  most  credulous,  feeble, 
and  fanatical  of  all  the  Irish  intolerants. 

Many  inveterate  opponents  of  any  concessions  to  the  Gi* 
tholics  made  their  appearance  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  as 
the  concerns  of  that  body*must  form  a  prominent  topie  in  the 
progress  of  this  memoir,  it  may  he  interesting  and  useful  to 
introduce ,  even  by  anticipation ,  the  moat  distinguished  of 
all  its  opponents. 
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This  celebrated  antagonist  of  the  Irish  Catholics  i,  so  far  as 
invective  and  declamation  could  affect  Uieir  interests ,  was 
Doctor  Patrick  Dttigenan ,  Judge  of  the  Prerogatiye  Court  of    Doctor  Pa- 
Ireland ;  —  a  man  whose  name  must  survive  so  long  as  the  ^^^    Daige- 
feuds  of  Ireland  shaH  be  remembered ,  and  whose  singular 
Gonduct ,  on  many  poitats ,  was  of  a  nature  so  inconsistent  and 
irregular  that ,  even  now ,  when  his  race  is  run ,  afnd  no  fur- 
ther ti*ait8  of  his  character  can  ever  be  developed ,  it  is  yet    hu    cih- 
impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  his  genuine  princi- 
ples ,  if  such  he  possessed  ,  upon  any  one  subject ,  religious  or 
political. 

His  father  was  parbh-clerk  of  St.  Werburgh's  Church , 
Dublin ,  but  in  what  part  of  Ireland  he  originated ,  is  still  un- 
certain ;  he  was  educated  in  the  Parish  School ,  and  (  as  he 
told  the  Author  himself)  was  humourously  christened  Paddy, 
having  been  born  on  St.  Patrick's,  day.  He  signalized  himself 
as  a  scholar  in  the  University  of  Dublin^  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow;  he  soon  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  Pro- 
vost, Mr.  Hutchinson  ,  and  every  person  who  did  not  coincide 
with  his  humours ,  and  wrote  a  number  of  severe  pamphlets , 
of  which  ^^  LaehrymoB  Academicoe"  and  **  Praneeriana^'* 
are  the  most  notable ;  the  first ,  personally  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Provost  and  Sir  John  Klaquiere ;  the  second ,  on 
a  proposal  of  the  Provost's  to  establish  a  riding  house  for  the 
students.  He  was  always  at  open  war  with  some  person  ,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  public  life. 

He  left  the  University ,  retaining*  the  office  of  Law  Pro- 
fessor ;  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  King's  Counsel ; 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative  and  Consistory  Courts;  King's  Ad- 
vocate to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  one  of  Lord'Castle- 
reagb's  Commissioners  for  bribing  Members  of  Parliament ; 
(Post) ;  and  to  many  other  public  offices,  most  of  which  he 
retained  to  his  death.  His  income  was  very  large,  and  he 
roust  have  privately  done  many  liberal  and  charitable  acts  , 
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beoiise  he  was  not  extraTagant,  and  left-  nm  ecMMidmUe 

fortune  behind  him. 

Dr.  Dnigenan  having  been  King's- Advocate  to  theK|{l 
Gmrt  ot  Admiralty,  where  the  Author  presided;  andtki 
anthop  beinj^  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Advocate  io  the  Govt 
of  Prerogative,  of  which  Dr.  Doigenan  was  Judge,  their  in- 
tercoarse  was  constant  and  very  intimate  for  many  Tens-, 
and  the  author  had  daily  private  opportonities  of  ofaeervmg 
the  curious  habits  of  this  most  eccentric  duuncter;  — -  Ab 
most  outrageous,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  hcil- 
natured  men'in  the  world,  to  those  whom  he  r^arded. 

This  eccentric  person ,  whose  celd>rity  originated  from  hii 
crusades  for  Protestant  supremacy,  would  probably  have  bem 
a  conspicuous  character  in  whatever  station  he-  might  have 
been  placed ,  or  in  whatever  profession  he  might  have  adopted. 
Incapable  of  mpderation  upon  any  subject ,  he  possessed  too 
much  vigorous  and  active  intellect  to  have  passed  throng 
life  an  unsignidized  spectator;  and  if  he  had  not.  at  an  early 
period  enlisted  as  a  champion  of  Luther,  it  is  more  than  prab* 
able  he  would,  with  equal  zeal  and  courage,  ha>ve  bone 
the  standard  for  St.  Peter's  followers.  A  hot ,  rough  ,  intrepid « 
obstinate  mind  ,  strengthened  by  very  considerable  eraditioe, 
and  armed  by  a  memory  of  the  most  extraordinary  retentioB, 
contributed  their  attributes  equally  to  his  pen  ,  and  bis 
speeches. 

He  considered  invective  as  the  first ,  detail  as  the  second , 
and  decorum  as  the  last  quality  of  a  public  orator;  and  he 
never  failed  to  exemplify  these  principles. 

A  partisan  in  his  very  nature ,  every  act  of  his  life  was  in- 
fluenced by  invincible  prepossessions;  a  strong  guard  of  inve* 
terate  prejudices  were  sure,  on  all  subjects,  to  keep 
ration  at  a  distance ,  and  occasionally  prevented  even 
mon  reason  from  obtruding  on  his  dogmas ,  or  iatemipling 
his  speeches. 
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A  ouBgled  sipftin  of  lx>isteroas  inyective^  imUmiltd  aaaer* 
lion ,  rfaapaody  and  reaso&itig ,  emditioii  and  Agnoraniiud ,  were . 
alike  perceptible  Jin  his  writiagB  and  orations  9  yel  there  wirre 
few. of  either,  from  which  a  dispassionate  compiler  might  not 
haVe  selecied  ample  materials  fop  an  able  production. 

He  persvfaded  himself  that  he  was  a  true  fanatic^  but 
though  the  world  ^aT€<him  Aitl  credit  for  his  practical  into- 
lerance, there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  confeistNicy  of 
his  professions  ,  and  many  who  doubted  his  theqretic  since- 
rity.'His  intolerance  was  too  outrageous  to  be  honest ,  an# 
too  unreasonable  to  be  sincere;  and  whenever  his  Protestant 
extravagance  appeared  to  have  even  one  moment  of  a  lucid 
interval ,  it  was  immediately  predicted  that  he  would  die  a 
Catholic. 

His  politics  could  not  be  termed  either  uniform  or  co- 
herent. He  had  a  latents  park  of  tiidependent  spirit  in  his  com- 
position ,  which  the  minister  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
extinguish,  and  dangerous  to  explode.  He  had  the  same 
respect  for  a  Protestant  bishop  that  he  would  probably  have 
had'for  a  Catholic  cardinal.  Episcopacy  was  hfe  standard;  and 
when  he  shewed  symptoms  of  running  restiv^  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  primate  of  Ireland  was  called  in  to  be  the  pacifi- 
cator. 

He  held  a  multiplicity  of  public  offices  at  the  same  time , 
unconnected  with  Government  ' .  He  was  Vicar  General  to 

'  On  the  IXnioiiy  he  accepted  theofBoeof  CSommissioner  for  paying  the 
bribes  to  Members  of  Parliament  (  under  the  nanie  of  Compauation  for  the 
los»  of  their  Seats  or  Patronage. )  —  (  Vide  Post ). 

The  Doctor,  the  late  Lord  Aonesley,  and  a  Mr.  Jameson ,  an  Englishman , 
under  this  commission,  distributed,  bj  Lord  CasUereagh's  appointment , 
OVB muLio* viTB BUHDBsn  THotTSiiVD ^ouvDs of the Irishtnoney,  amongst 
Members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  without  which  bribes -and 
gifts  of  peerages,  there  would  have  been  a  vast  majority  against  the  Union. 
The  Doctor  told  the  Author  that  he  accepted  that  office ,  solely  that  he 
mtght  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  bishops ;  and  the  Author  believes  at  least 
half  fait  assertion.  —  But  the  bishops  vrere  outwitted.  -* 
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most  of  die  insbop;  And  wbenertr  he  eoneeiTed  the  n|^ 
of  the  Chardi  were  threatened ,  his  hristles  instuitly  mnm^ 
as  it  were,  hy  instinct;  his  tusks  were  hared  tar  ooadiat; k 
moTed  forward  for  hattle;  and  would  have  alieim  bo  smr 
mercy  to  the  GoTemment  than  he  wonld  hare  dhme  lo  ftm 
patriots. 

He  injnred  the  repntation  of  Protestuit  ascendancy  hy  hii- 
eztraTagant  support  of  the  most  ontonable  of  its  principlfla.  Bi 
serred  the  Catholics  hy  the  excess  of  his  r«lninni^>#^  and  aiM 
iheir  claims-  to  amdioration ,  by  personifying  that  Tirakil 
sectarian  intolerance  whidi  was  the  Tcry  subject  of 
gricTances. 

He  had ,  howcTcr,  other  traits ,  which  frecpiently 
qualities  of  a  very  superior  description.  His  tongue  and  hii 
actions  were  constantly  at  variance ;  he  was  hospitable  aal 
surly;  sour  and  beneficent;  prejudiced  and  liberal ;  firicnAf 
and  inveterate.  His  had  qualities  he  exposed  witfaout 
to  the  public ;  his  good  ones  he  husbanded  for  private  ii 
course.  Many  of  the  former  were  fictitious ;  all  the  latter  wcR 
natural.  He  was  an  honest  man ,  .with  an  outrageous  temper 
and  perverted  judgment;  and,  as  if  he  conceived  that  rigbl 
was  wrong ,  he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  conceal  hii 
philanthropy  under  the  garb  of  a  misanthrope. 

In  private  society,  he  was  often  the  first  in  conTivialitf; 
and  when  his  memory,  his  classic  reading,  and  his  misceUaa- 
eous  information  were  turned  to  the  purposes  of  humoor 
or  of  anecdote  ,.  they  gave  a  quaint ,  joyous ,  eccentric  cast  to 
his  conversation  ,  highly  entertaining  to  strangers ,  and  sdH 
more  so  to  those  accustomed  to  the  display  of  his  versatilities. 

The  most  striking  singularity  of  this  most  singular  man , 
was  his  unaccountable  inconsistency  in  words  and  actions 
tO¥Fard  the  Catholic  community.  He  alternately  fostered  and 
abused,  caressed  and  calumniated,  many  intimates  of  that 
persuasion ;  —  an  inconsistency,  however,  which  his  last  ma- 
trimonial connexion  was  supposed  to  have  redeemed ;  and  be 
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died  at  a  t^  advanoed  age ,  upon  a  slicNn  Mtice^  relaii^iig 
all  his  strength  and  faculties ,  and  in  the  full  vigour  xif  dl  hb 
prejudioes. 

His  strong ,  slurdj  person ,  and  eoarse ,  obstinate  y  dogma* 
lie,  intelligent  countenance,  indicated  many  of  his  chavao- 
teristic  qualities.  He  was  too  rough  and  too  unaccommodating 
.to  have  had  many  partisans;  and  after  the  Union.,  which  he 
vigorously  supported,  his  public  importance  and 'reputation 
dwindled  away  to  nothing  i  and  his  deaih ,  afforded  na. 
great  cause  of  regret  to  his  friends,  or  of  gratification  to  hM 
enemies. 

Mr.  George  Ogle,  and  many  bther  decided  opponents  of  Mr.  Ogie. . 
the  Catholic  claims,  were  also  proniinent  characters  in  the 
general  affairs  and  politics  of  the  country,  and  will  appear  in 
most  of  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
But  the  whole  bent  and  efforts  of  the  Doctor's  mind  and  ac- 
tions were  concentrated  and  publickly  arrayed  against  .the 
Catholic  community,  some  members  of  whii^h  were  in  private 
his  chief  associates,  ^nd  his  nearest  connexions;  and  the 
early  introduction  of  such  a  personage  may  tend  to  ilUistrate 
Uie  singular  situation  of  that  body,  and  ftat  inconsistency 
which  from  firat  to  last  has  signalised  the  conduct  both  of 
their  friends  and  their  enemies. 

Those  Bills  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  penal  code ,  passed,  BUUpiMed. 
however,  through  both  Houses,  without  any,considerable  dif- 
ficulty ;  and,  though  the  concessions  were  very  limited ,  they 
afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  body,  as  the  first 
growth  of  a  tolerating  principle ,  which  they  vainly  imagined 
was  a  sure  precursor  of  that  general  religious  and  political 
freedom  ,  without  which ,  in  an  ardent  and  divided  popula- 
tion ,  peace  and  security  must  ever  be  precarious. 

Some  men ,  however,  saw  in  those  incipient  concessions 
the  germ  of  discord  and  extravagant  expectation.  The  most 
unrelenting  of  their  opponents^  in  the  full  zeal  of  unqualified 
fanaticism ,  used  arguments  so  cruel  and  unjust  in  principle , 
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dMi  the  distorted  mmd ,  or  crooked  poliey  of  legislftiort  doM 

coald  have  resorted  to. 

They  argned,  that  the  nearly  insupportable  opfmssim 
under  whidi  the  Irish  CMholics  had  so  long  -laboiiredy  mn 
rapidly  disgusting  them  with  their  own  tenets,  whieh  hsi 
entailed  upon  ihem  all  the  attributes  of  slavery  and  dqitiwh 
tion  \  —  that ,  worn  down  by  penal  codes ,  under  ibe  piiisiw 
of  which  they  could  neither  rise  nor  prosper,  they  were  itStj 
recanting  those  disqualifying  ten.cts ,  and  embracing  thai  r^ 
ligion  9  under-  which  their  wants  and  their  ambition  ooaU  hi 
fully  gratified^  —  that  noblemen^  gentlemen,  peasants,  aai 
even  their  priests,  were  rapidly  embracing  the   ProteMut 
profession ;  and  that  if  the  same  propensity  to  recaniution  wm 
still  kept  in  progress,  by  a  full  and  strict  continuance  of  ikit 
same  penal  code,  the  severity  of  which  had  originally  cauirf 
it ,  Ireland  would  gradually  acquire  a  Prolest&nt  poptllatioa, 
—« if  not  a  majority  of  the  people ,  at  least  more  th^n  a  pro* 
portion  of  all  whose  property,  rank,  and  interest  would  Imi 
them  to  preserve'  the  peace  of  the  nation  ,  and  the  coniMsiin 
with  Great  Britain.  * ' 
UojiMiDoc-     n.  This  was  a  barbarous  doctrine  ^  which  could  never  he 
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supported  by  any  principle  either  of  justice  or  of  policy.  The 
principle  of  concession  which  actuated  the  Parliament  in  thcR 
relaxations ,  proved  that  the  light*  of  justice  and  reason  had 
broken  in  upon  them ,  and  excited  reasonable  expectatiotis  of 
further  grants  and  general  toleration. 

The  wealth  of  the  Catholics  multiplied ,  —  their  nnmberf 
increased.  The  first  chain  of  intolerance  was  loosened ,  and 
permitted  them  to  take  a  view  of  that  total  emancipation  which 
by  unremitting' struggles  they  were  certain  of  attaining. 
Change  ia  III.  The  paroxysms  of  ardent  patriotism  having  somewhat 
liunent.  ^^'  abated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  — -  distinctions  and  shades  of 
distinctions  were  rising  and  re^opening  into  party,  and  into 
jealousies.  Some  men  conceived  that  Ireland  had  obtained 
every  thing  ^—  others  argued  that  she  had  acquired  no  seen- 
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rities ,  -^  thftt'  cnthmiutio  ttBaniarity  whith*  hidi  m  proudly 
nigilaKzed  their  first  movetneiitirwas  gradoally  de|;eti^ratiDg^he 
Md  cotirtien,'whahadwand^reiMr<mi  their  standards  5  aeiaed 
greedily  upon  every  pretence  to  re-assnme  their  stations;  and 
idainy  of  that  body,  who  a  fnoment  befons  hidl>eeii  tmiuiinumsy 
amid  supposed  to  be  ineokTuptible,  now  began  toreinember  them- 
idlf es ,  and^forget  their  eimntry }  bat  the  fieople  were  stauneh 
-^  their  spirit  was  iUTUieftle'— dM-Toiee  oi the ▼olonteers 
was  raised  ^ —  it  was  loud  and  el^r,  and  eehoed  through  tba 
Parliament*  The  Gotemment  was  arrested  -hi  ittf  corrupting 
jyrogress ;  many  weM  recall^  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  a  sense  of 
danger ;  and  the  situaHon  of  the  country  seemed  af^roaching 
to  another  crisis.  *    .     •  ^ 

'  Mr.  Grattan  acted  on  the  purest  patriotic  principles ,  but 
they  Were  over-modcfrated  by  Earl  Charlemont ,  and  occa- 
sionally neutralized  by  an  honourable  confidence  in  Whig 
sincerity.  He  stiH  contended  (because  such  was  his  conviction) 
that  the  Iridi  Nation  should  rest  satisfied ,  and  confide  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  British  Ministry,  and  the  existing  guarantees, 
for  the'permanence  of  their  constitutibn.  H^was  devnoted  to 
the  Whigs,  because  they  professed  thepur&t  principles.' of 
well-regulated  liberty;  and  h^  would  not  doubt  the  integrity 
of  those  whose  principled  he  had  adopted,  till  at  length 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  wearied  by  a  protracted  course  of  slow  Mr.  Fox'f 
deception,  uncongenial  either  to  the  proud  impetuosity  of^° 
his  great  mind ,  or  the  naturd  feelings  of  his  opei^  temper , 
at  once  confirmed  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  people ,  and  openly 
proclaimed  to  Ireland  tlie  inadequacy  of  all  the  measures  that 
had  theretofore  been  adopted.  He  took'  occasion  in  the  British 
Parliament ,  on  the  repeal  of  the  sixth  of  George  the*  First , 
being  there  alluded  to,  to  state,  ^Mhat  the  repeal  of  that  uuipeech. 
^^  Statute  could  not  stand  ahne,  but  must  be  accompanied  by 
^^  a  final  adjustment ,  and  by  a  solid  basis  of  permanent  con- 
^^  nexion.  "  He  said ,  '^  that  some  plans  of  that  nature  would 
**  be  laid  before  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  Irish  Ministers , 
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^^  mad  a  treaty^  entered  apon ,  wbidi  treaty^  .when  prooeeM 
*^  oa ,  Illicit  be  adopted  by  botb  ParHaments,  and  tbaMj 
<<  become  an  irrevocable  arrangement  between    the  tii 
«« connbies.  " 
Dceepium of     By  that  short^  but  moflt  important  speech ,  the  Irish  ddb- 
Cabtnet  dfl?*.  sion  of  a  final  adjustment  was  in  a  moment  dissipated}  lia 
^''P^  Viceroy's  dupliciCy  became  indisputably  proved ;  His  M^ert/i 

reply  to  the  Irish  Parliament  was  renounced  by  th^  Tery  IE- 
nister  who  had  written  it.  The  Irish  address  to  the  Doke  ff 
Portland  appeared  to  have  been  premature  and  incbnmdertlB; 
and  his  reply  could  no  longer  be  defended  on  the  grooaii 
either  of  its  truth  or  its  sincerity.  Mr.  Fox  himself,  with  lia 
true  candour  of  an  able  statesman  ,  avowed  the  insofficifiacj 
of  the  existing  arrangement;  and  thus,  by  easy  inferenen, 
decided  against  the  adequacy  of  the  simple  repeal  for  gensnl 
purposes.  His  declaration ,  that  ^^  a  further  treaty  was  in  coa- 
templation ,  **  was  prospective  and  ambiguous ,  and  gave  aol 
only  plausible,  but  justifiable  grounds ^  for  an  alarming  as- 
easiness  amongst  the  Irish  people. 

Notwithstanding  this  avowal ,  Mr.  Flood  was  still  but  fediy 
supported  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  volunteers,  rather 
than  the  Parliament,  had  now  the  preponderance  in  puUie 
estimation ,  and  their  activity  increased  as  difficulties  ai^* 
men  ted. 
Marqoit  of  In  England,  public  matters  were  sinking  into  a  state  of 
Rocking  .  j^^gQQp  ^^^  torpidity.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham ,  in  a 
fatally  declining  state  of  health ,  and  his  friend  Lord  Charle- 
mont ,  in  an  habitually  complaining  one ,  carried  on  a  wdl- 
bred  ^  superficial ,  whining  correspondence ,  as  to  the  affiuis 
of  Ireland ,  every  thing  that  was  courteous,  but  nothing  that 
was  statesmanlike^  and  even  if  death  had  not,  unfortiinatdy 
for  the  Whigs,  snatched  away  Lord  Rockingham  ,  he  and  tha 
Earl  of  Gharlemont  were  not  likely  to  efiect  the  x^oosamma- 
tion  of  the  political  arrangements  between  the  two  nations. 
The  latter  nobleman  could  see  wide,  but  he  could  not 
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deep.  The  former  could  nehber  see  ▼ery  wide  nor  very  deep,  ^^^f  enw- 
but  he  couM  see  very  distfaictiy:  in  cultiviftiiif  moderation ,  87- 
they  lost  sight  of  enetgjj  tad  their  cotidnct  at  diis  inoment 
was  shallow  and  insipid. 

Mr.  Burke  might  have  been  sincere  towards  Ireland ;  but    Mr.  B«rke. 
be  had  a  game  to.play  for  himself ;  and  bis  talents,  however 
great  in  their  extent,. were  not  found  ao  consistent  in  thisif 
application.  And  though  his  fiune  never  can  be  eclipsed <^his 
dbilities  never  depreciated \  though  bis  lessons  wUl  beever 
instructive ,  and  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  could  not  be 
vanquished — still  he  had  his  trances,  his  visions,  and  his    luctiTe  as 
theories;  and  though  always  in  the  first  line  of,  gwerdladmi-  ^^ ''*^^- 
ratioi^,  he  stood  not  in  the  front  rank  of  public  confident. 
He  took  no  distinguished  part  in  those  transactions,  appearing 
as  if  he  wefe  repugniuit  to  commit  himself  in  an  imperfect 
treaty.  -        ' 

*WlulsV affairs  reemained  in  this  precarious  slate,  a  ddbatenew  debttes. 
occurred ,  more  embarrassing  than  any^that  had  preceded  it, 
and  which  gave  new  feature  to  the  close  of  this ,  the  moat 
remarkable  session  of  Irish  Parliaments. 

IV.  The  question  of  simple  repeal  had  u&w  been  so  often 
fssnvassed ,  so  often  argued ,  and  had  caught  so  stsong  ft  4u>ld 
of  the  Irish  people ,  that  it  was  obvious  it  could  not  rest 
where  it  was ,  and  that  something  further  must  be  done  to 
satisfy,  the  Irish  Nation  -,.  but  what  that  sometlUng  should  be^ 
was  more  e^ibarrassing  to  the  Government  of  both  countries 
than  any  consideration  which  had  theretofore  ocourred  to 
them. 

After  the  address  of  the  Irish  Commons  to  Hia  Majesty,    Embu-rMs. 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan ,  England  could  not  be  again  so  itrongly  *^^aeet^^"^f 
applied  to  for  further  concession.  She  had  {promptly  acceded  ^^^9"*^*^' 
to  every  thing  that  was  then  required  ot  her,  and  was  told  by 
that  address,  that  nothing  remained- Airtber  to  be  doi^e  as  to  a 
cpnslitution  between  the  two  countries ^.sbe  might,  therefore, 
plausibly  decline,  fpirther  .demands  upon  the  same  subject. 
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TbU  adcbrefls  luul  j  in  plam  language,  renounced  all  ihrthcr 
coBStitQtioaal  cUima  by  the  Irisb  Plurliament ;  and  Mr.  Giil* 
tan  could  not  recede  from  anch  his  own  reiteratad  dedaia- 
tions.  Mr.  Flood ,  however,  remained  onahaken  and  firm  ii 
his  opinion,  of  die  insufficiency  of  the  arrangament  ^andde- 
termined  to  increase  dieir  security,  through  an  iiiiequiieai 
act  of  the  Irish  Legislature;  and  on  the.twenty«-iiiiMh  dayd 
July,  he  rnqred  for  leaTO  to  hring  in  a  Bfll,  -*^  to  affirm  tin 
^^  sole  exclnsiTe  right  of  the  Irish  ParliaHi.0nt  to  maka  km 
^^  affecting  that  country,  in  all  concerns  external  and  tnfamil 
**  whatsoever. " 

A  most  aniinated ,  and  even  virulent  debate,  took  place  m 
that  motion.  It  was  debated  with  great  ability,  bat  ill^^plsml 
confidence  or  ill-timed  moderation  still  guided  the  majift% 
of  the  Commons;  and  even  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  mi 
negatived  vrilhout.a  division.  - 
Mr.  Oral-  Mr.  Grattan ,  heated  by  the  language  of  his  rival ,  bKairi 
^bj^^siiooabie.  It  ^^  oalimited  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Whig  IE- 


nistry^  and  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the>  first  priDcqpb 
of  constitutional  liberty ,  then  proposed  a  motion  ,  aqadf 
singular  for  thelanguagaof  its  exordium,  and  the  extr«fa|- 
ance  pf  its  matter.  He  moved,  '^  That  the  Legialafiire  tf 
*^  Ireland  was  independent  •,  and  that  .any  person  who  sImmU 
^^  propagate  in  writings  or  otherwise-^  an  opinion  that  aay 
^^  right  whatsoever,  whether  external  or  internal ,  existed  ii 
*^  any  other  Parliament ,  or  could  be  relayed ,  vms  inimicil 
^<  to  both  kingdoms;  " 

The  ingenuity  of  man  could  scarcely  have  formed  a  mart 
objectionable  precedent  or  dangerous  resolution.  It  was  loo 
great  an  opportunity  not  to  be  taken  immediate  advantage  ef 
Mr.Floo4*ftby  Mr.  Flood  ;'his  reply  was  equally  severe  and  able  shells- 
^1*'^'  presented  the  resolution  as  *^  placing  Ireland  in  a'  slate  ef 

^^  tyranny  worse  than  Russia;  prohibiting  both  the  Lords aaA 
^^  Gmimons  of  Ireland ,  under  a  denunciation'  of  bein^  eoe- 
^^  mies  to  their  country,  from  the  common  rights  of  everr 
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^^  Brilish-  eitiien  i^  to  discuM  Uie  itme  constttuikmal  question 

'<  whicb  had  been  so  of  Ion  before,  and  was  at  that  T^y  mo* 

*^  ment ,  debating  in  the  Housq  tif  Parliament -^  depriTing 

^<  «Tery  Irish  subject  of  his  natural  liberty,  either  of  qieech 

^  or  of  writing :  -^  a  proscription  against  all  who  differed  with 

*^  the  honourable  gentleman  on  a  vital -question  respecting  his 

*^  own  country,  or  who  should  presume  to  publish  or  eren  to 

^^  wliisper  that  difference  »^  a  resokitton  which  wpuld  be 

M  scoffed  at  in  Ireland,  ridiculed  4n  Great  Britain,  and  be 

f>  contemptible  in  bodi  •^-a  resolution  which  -eoiild  have  no 

^^  operation  as  a  law,  no  justification  aa  a  principle,  and  which 

**  could  have  no  character  to  support  it  ,'l>ut  those  of  folly 

^*  and  of  tyranny.  "  He  therefore  moyed  an  'adjoumn^ent. 

The  tide  ,  however ,  flowed  too  strong  against  Mr.  Flood  ^  irnformiMite 

personally.  It  waa  the  great  object  of  thoGoYomment  to  con*  ^^^  .^ 

quer  him  first ,  and  then  neutralize  his  adversary^  and  even  ^^^^^ 

those  who  were  determined  to  negative  Mr.  Grattan's  motion, 

aho  determined  to  negative  the.  motion  of  adjommment ,  be* 

cause  it  was  Mr.  Flood's ;  and  a  considerable  majority  decided 

against  ^it  \  Mr^  Grattan  then  proposed  another  dedaratory 

resolution ,  stretching  away  .from  th^  real  fiMSts  as  to  any  po^ 

iitieal  application  of  those*that  existed,  but  unaccompanied  by 

most  of  the  former  objections  \  and,  at  all  events,  leaving  both 

hiac^n  and  Mr.  Flood's  principles  nearly in^re  it  found- them 

^  The  dWiiioo  wu  niiMetynme  to  'tfltrtatii  agatiMt  If i*.  PIcmmP* moHon , 
tl|Oii|^  the  whole  Uoute  saw  cleirly  that  Mr.  Gntuun'tireiohiiionQeiild  net 
posiibly  p«4it»  yet  .so  ftrong  vrasihe  oppoution.to  anjr.  thing  proposed  by 
Mr.  Flood  ,  that  an  adjournment  was.  rejected.  This  debate,  so  near  the 
termination  of  the  session ,  appeared  at  fiiit  Tery  disagreeable ;  hut  in  the 
erent  it  had  great  effect  ;  and  the  embarrassneats  which  Mr.  6rattan*s 
veaohition  ,  if  €am€d,  most  neoessarily  hsTe  created ,  was  a  re^  atronig 
|iifredi«nt  amongst  those  conaideratiooj.  which  iodaoad  tha.Qritish  Par- 
liament yolantarily  to  pass  an  Act  of  Remtneiation, ^-nhich  Mr.  Grattan  )i*d 
thought  unnecessary,  before  the  Irish  Parliament  could  meet  again  to 
discuss  the  subject,  when  the  accumultfling  dissiftisftctioa  of ^e  nation 
mifht  hate  giTen  lise  to  more  distradhsg  mesmrea.  - 
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Mr.  Grat-  at  the  Commencement  of  die  altercation .  Mr.-  Gnttan  moTed, 

cioQs  motioa.tbat  IcaTe  was  M  refused  to  bring  in  the  (Mr.  Flood's)  Bill, 
^^  because  the  sole  and  exclusiye  right  to  legislate  for  Lrdand 
*^  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  internally  and  externally,  had  beea 
«<  asserted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  9  and  had  been  fbUy, 
'^  finally ,  and  irrevocably  acknowledged  by  the  British  Fki^ 
**  liament. "  ■ 

This  resolution  obviously  stated  some  facts  which  did  not 
exist.  No  final  irrevocable  acknowledgment  ever  had  been  made 
by  the  British  Parliament.  On  the  contrary ,  acts  had  beea 
done ,  and  declarations  made  by  the  Minister  himself ,  thati 
future  treaty  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  arrangemeat 
full  y  final ,  or  irrevocable. 
Mr.Flood'i     Mr.  Flood  saw  the  weak  point,  and  be  possessed  bimsdfof 

'^^'  it.  tie  altered  his  language  ,  became  satiric  ,  and  ridicuM 

the  resolution  as  the  ^^  innocent  child  of  fiction  and  of  fancy." 
He  congratulated  Mr.  Gr attan  on  changmg  his  tone  j  and  de- 
clared ^^  that  he  would  willingly  leave  him  in  the  fuU  ea- 
^^.  joymenrt  of  this  new  production  of  his  lively  imaginatioD." 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  then  passed  without  further  oheenrt- 
tion  ,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
Mr.  MoDt-     V.  No  further  proceedings  of  importance  took  place  ia 

to'^bmU^^Ms  ^®  House  of  Commous  during  the  session ,  except  two  mo- 

N^aiirid'^^'  tions  of  Mr.  Montgomery ,  of  Gavan  Gounty ,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  build  Irish  men  of  war  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  This  motion  appeared  too  distinct ,  and  was 
of  course  negatived.  He  also  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Kii^, 
to'  reinstate  Mr.  Flood  in  his  office  of  Vice-Treasurer^  froia 
which  be  h^d  been  dismissed  for  supporting  his  country.  Tlik 
would  have  been  just,  but  it  was  not  eligibly.  Mr.  Fitsna- 
trick  received  it  with  civility,  but  it  was  also  negatived  ^  as 
encroaching  on  the  prerogative;  and  on  the  27  th  of  July,  die 
Parliament  Duke'of  Portland  prorogued  the  Parliament ,  with  a  speech 

prorogued.  j^ii^^Qg  ^n  Q|q  advantages  Ireland  had  received  under  his 
paternal  administration;  and  thus  ended  the  public  trans- 
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aclions  of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland's  first  viceroyalty 
lo  the  Irish  nation  • 

VI.This  session  of  thelrishParliamentwasthemostinterest-    Most    im- 
ing  and  important  its  history  records;  important,  not  to  Ire- ^.*''**"*    ***" 
land  only,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain  \  illustrat* 
iTe  of  the  first  and  finest  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  and  a 
lecture  on  the  rights  and  foundations  of  rights,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  alone  the  independence  of  nations  can  be 
attainable,  or,  being  attained,  —  preserred.  It  displayed  a 
scene  of  loyalty  and  of  forbearance  in  the  Irish  nation ,  un- 
efualled  in  the  history  of  any  armed  people.  It  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  irresistible  democratic  power,  roused  without 
commotion ;  the  entire  population  of  an  extensive  country 
converted  into  a  disciplined  and  independent  army,  to  assert 
its  liberties ,  yet ,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  most  animating  of  all 
objects ,  pre^rving  perfect  peace  and  substantial  loyalty.  It 
shewed  an  independent  and  patriotic  army,  able  in  one  day  to 
crush  or  to  drive  every  relic  of  usurpation  from  its  shores  for 
ever,  wiA  a. moderation  almost  incredible;  accepting,  as  a    ModeittiioB 
kind  concesaion  ,  those  natural  rights  which  it  bad  the  power  <'^^'*^' 
of  commanding ;  and ,  with  a  liberal  and  generous  confidence, 
peculiar  to  its  character ,  honourably,  but  fatally ,  insisting  on 
no  further  guarantee  for  her  constitution ,  than  the  faith  of  a 
government  which  had  never  before  omitted  an  opportunity 
of  deceiving  her. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  proroguing  speech  to  the  Irish  Par-    Duke  of 
liament,  July  27  ,  178a,  is  in  itself  the  most  unsophisticated  hjpocrrticai 
tissue  of  hypocrisy  on  record,  totally  unparalleled  in  the  his-     speech. 
lory  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  any  Minister  who  regarded 
either  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  character  of  the  sovereign. 
It  was  emj^Mitically  delivered  by  a  Viceroy,  who  ,  a  few  years 
afterwards,'  in  1800,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  unblushingly 
declared ,  that  he  nei^er  considered  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  (consummated  by  himself)  dA  JinaL  His 
Grace's  qieech ,  addressed ,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  the  as- 

16 
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sembled  Peers  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  on  the  prorogitioi 
of  thai  Parliament ,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ,  as  eoi* 
nected  with  the  events  of  1799  and  1800;  and  when  dot 
speech  is  compared  with  a  subsequent  speeeh  of  the  same  bd- 
bleman  in  the  Peers  of  England  ,  not  only  an  Irish  snbjedf 
but  even  a  disinterested  citizen  of  the  world,  would  draw  001- 
elusions  in  no  way  favourable  to  his  Grace's  political  iil^ 
grity.  It  was ,  however  a  useful  lesson  to  all  people ,  to  tnot 
their  statesmen  just  so  far  and  so  long  as  their  interest  or  dw 
party  called  for  their  consistence.  —  His  Graee  was  pkasel 
to  speak  as  follows  :  — 

^^  The  great  and  constitutional  advantages  you  have  «> 
cured  to  your  cocintry,  and  the  wise  and  magnanimoiBoot- 
duct  of  Great  Britain ,  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  yon 
steady  and  temperate  exertions,  call  for  my  congratali- 
tions,  on  the  close  of  a  session  which  must  eyer  reflect  ik 
highest  honour  on  the  national  character  of  both  kingdkHB. 
^^  It  must  be  a  most  pleasing  consideration  to  you ,  ioit^ 
collect ,  that  in  the  advances  you  made  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  your  constitution ,  no  acts  of  violence  or  iMi- 
tience  have  marked  their  progress.  A  religious  adherence 
to  the  laws ,  confined  your  endeavours  within  the  stiiclat 
bounds  of  loyalty  and  good  order  -,  jour  claims  were  di- 
rected by  the  same  spirit  that  gave  rise  and  stabtlity  to  tkc 
liberty  of  Great  Britain  ,  and  could  not  fail  of  aucoesi,  as 
soon  as  the  councils  of  that  kingdom  were  influenced  bt 
the  avowed  friends  of  the  constitution. 
^'  Many,  and  great  national  objects,  must  present  them- 
selves to  yothr  .consideration  during  the  recess  from  parlit- 
mentary  business  *,  but  what  I  would  most  earnestly  pres 
upon  you  ,  as  that  on  which  your  domestic  peace  and  btp- 
piness ,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  at  this  momeot , 
most  immediately  depend  ,  is  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  Aose 
sentiments  of  affection  and  confidence  which  are  now  hap- 
pily restored  between  the  two  kingdoms;  convince  the 
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^^  people  in  your  several  districts,  as  you  are  yourselves  con- 

«<  vinced ,  that  every  cause  of  past  jealousies  and  discontents 

*^  is  finally  remaned;  that  both  countries  have  pledged  their 

^^  goodfiuth  to  each  other ,  and  that  their  best  security  will 

^^  be  an  inv^iolable  adherence  to  that  compact^  that  the  im- 

^*  pUcit  reliance  which  Great  Britain  has  reposed  on  the  ho- 

*^  nour,  generosity,  and  candour  of  Ireland,  engages  your 

^*  national  character  to  a  return  of  sentiments  equally  liberal 

^  ^  and  enlarged ;  convince  them  that  the  two  kingdoms  are  now 

^^  one,  indissolubly  Connected  in  unity  of  constitution ,  and 

*^  unity  of  interests*,  and  that  the  danger  and  security,  the 

«^  prosperity  and  calamity  of  the  one ,  must  equally  affect  the 

'^  other —  that  they  must  stand  and  fall  together^ " 

CHAP.  XVI. 

I.  Bills  to  carry  into  effect  the  concessions  of  England  had  intnfEciency 
been  passed  through  the  British  Parliament  with  unusual  ex-  tao't  ^'  mea- 
pediiion.  The  sixth  of  George  the  First ,  declaratory  of  the  *^^^*' 
dependence  of  Ireland,  had  been  repealed;  and  the  arbitrary 
dictum  of  Blackstone ,  that  favourite  Druid  of  modern  Britain, 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  countrymen.  But  it  quickly  be- 
came obvious ,  that  though  Mr.  Grattan's  declaration  of  griev- 
ances had  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament  a  certain  latitude  for 
reclaiming  their  constitutional  rights  in  detail,  he  had  not 
foreseen  to  what  lengths  those  details  might  extend ,  or  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  conclude  or  narrow  discussions  on 
that  intricate  subject.  His  address  to  the  King  now  appeared 
to  have  so  contracted  in  its  tenour  the  claims  which  the  de- 
claration of  grievances,  if  not  specifically,  had  virtually  al- 
luded to ,  thai  many  of  the  most  important  of  Irish  constitu- 
tional rights  had  been  thereby  altogether  passed  over;  and 
concession^  of  England  had  been  accepted  of,  without  those 
guarantees  wUcb  the  invariable  practices  and  principles  of  Bri- 
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tish  goTernment  theretofore,  rendered  absolately  indiipeu- 

able  to  the  permanence  and  secority  of  Irish  independenee. 

Had  the  constitutional  arrangement  been  compleie  and 
final,  and  the  concessions  of  Great  Britain  as  sincere  at  ikej 
appeared  to  be  liberal ,  and  without  any  view  to  ulterior  ra- 
%'ocation ,  nerer  would  two  nations  have  been  placed  in  aa 
attitude  more  powerful  and  imposing ,  or  pregnant  with  hap- 
pier consequences  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  both;  — 
they  would  have  be«i  firmly  united  by  indissolohle  ties,  and 
bound  to  eadi  other  by  a  Gordian  knot,  which  nothing  bil 
the  scythe  of  time  could  have  divided.  But  anfortanatcly, 
England  was  not  sincere.  Her  cabinet  remained  mentally  in- 
tolerant ;  and  Ireland ,  after  ten  years  of  uneiampled  prosper- 
ity,  was  again  destined  to  future  miseries,  equally  nnforenea 
and  unmerited. 

It  was  for  a  moment  supposed  that  commercial  jealoiMi 
towards  Ireland ,  those  eternal  enemies  to  every  thing  gener- 
ous or  cordial ,  had  been  at  least  partially  excluded  frai 
British  councils ,  to  make  room  for  a  more  just,  liberal,  adi 
enlightened  policy.  Had  it  been  so ,  the  interests  of  both  na- 
tions would  have  found  their  common  level  in  their  saotod 
prosperity ;  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  both  wonU  have 
been  invigorated  and  embarked  in  the  same  cause  y  nttnMil- 
ing  and  consolidating  their  united  strength  into  one  impenetr- 
able mass ,  which  would  have  defied  all  the  enmities,  the 
machinations ,  and  the  powers  of  united  Europe. 

Arrangements  of  such  a  nature,  founded  on  so  strong  and 
broad  a  basis,  might  have  been  durable  as  the  ancient  toweis 
of  Ireland,  of  which  even  tradition  cannot  trace  the  origin, 
but  which  neither  time  nor  the  elements  have  as  yet  had  the 
power  to  dilapidate.  Ireland  was  disposed,  for  a  time,  to  be 
contented  with  her  Parliament :  — suspicion  is  not  one  of  her 
characteristic  feelings ;  —  she  looked  at  every  object  through 
the  sunny  medium  of  her  own  bright  and  warm  generosity, 
and  threw  herself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  her  sbter  country. 
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She  did  not ,  or  she  would  not ,  tilt  forced  by  its  glare  upon 
her  vision ,  see  the  false  and  fatal  artifices  by  which  her  iude- 
pendence  was  surrounded.  She  disdained  to  suspect  those  on 
whom  she  had  already  lavished  a  noble  confidence  ^  and  she 
fancied  she  beheld  all  her  better  fortunes  circling,  like  a  glory, 
round  the  brow  of  her  new-born  freedom. 

A  phenomenon  so  novel  and^  captivating,  absorbed  for  a 
time  the  reflection  of  the  people ,  and  concealed  from  them 
that  treacherous  reservation ,  which  subsequent  events  have 
proved  to  have  then  lurked  behind  the  faithless^  but  specious 
language  of  the  yiislding  country. 

However,  the  matter  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  decisive 
issue.  After  a  lingering  indisposition ,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham ,  the  only  Knk  which  bound  the  Whig  ministry 
together,  ceased  to  exist.  This  loss  was  irreparable ;  —  the 
cabiuet  became  incomplete ,  and  could  not  be  recruited ;  — 
its  members  suspected  each  other, —and  the  nation  suspected 
them ;  -r-  aind ,  but  a  short  period  had  elapsed ,  when  the 
most  unnatural  and  corrupt  ministerial  coalition  in  the  annals 
of  Britbh  goverAment ,  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  jus- 
tified the  suspicions  of  both  the  people  and  the  parties,  and 
taught  Ireland  what  she  might  expect  from  the  consistency  of 
British  ministers. 

n.  A  temporary  confusion  was  the  consequence  of  the  Death  ot 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's  death.  However,  an  entire  new^^J®  RockiLT 
ministry  was  formed,  and  publie  affairs  in  England  appeared  ham  'and  iu 
to  be  acquiring  at  least  a  semblance  of  some  stability.  consequence!*. 

In-  Ireland ,  the  scene  entirely  changed.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockinglaom,  no  more,  —  the  administration  of  England  re- 
modelled without  being  improved;  and  Earl  Temple  sent 
over  to  supersede  the  Duke  of  Portland ,  and  to  take  his 
chance  of  governing  and  tranquillizing  the  Irish  people ,  as 
circumstances  might  warrant. 

His  Excellency  was  accompanied  to  Ireland  by  his  brother.     Earl  Tem- 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Grenville,  in  the  office  of  Chief  Secretory  ;  jJltutemi?^'* 
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a  person  nol  adapted  to  the  habits  of  that  people,  the  temper 
of  the  times,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  — a  jnW 
English  gentleman,  deficient  in  that  modulation  and  flexibiiil} 
of  character  so  useful  to  a  minister,  at  times  when  he  cannot 
control ,  and  so  peculiarly  serviceable  at  all  periods  to  tk 
temporary  rulers  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  and  as  he  and  his  fiuaily 
assumed  a  leading  part ,  eighteen  years  afterwards ,  in  tbe 
suppression  of  that  constitution  which  he  then  came  o?er 
professedly  to  complete,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alladeto 
some  of  those  public  qualities  which  have  distinguished  tht 
personage  in  his  political  capacities  on  both  occasions. 

Mr.  Gren-     Mr.  GrenvUle  had  improved ,  by  unremitting  assidmty, 
nrj.  whatever  talents  nature  had  entrusted  him  with ;  and  so  iaris 

they  could  be  extended,  he  worked  them  up  into  very  consider 
able  reputation  *,  and  never  failed  to  exercise  them  with 
firmness ,  though  not  always  with  discretion ,  and  occasion- 
ally with  inconsistency. 

Hit  QuL'  He  commenced  his  public  course  in  an  Irish  office,  and  be 
pursued  it  till  he  arrived  at  the  British  Cabinet.  — In  botb 
he  was  efficient :  but  in  the  first  he  was  mistaken  ,  and  in  tk 
latter  he  was  overrated.  Too  unbending  for  the  crown,  aid 
too  aristocratic  for  the  people ,  ho  sought  influence  from  both, 
without  attaching  himself  to  either  *,  and ,  liko  the  coffia  of 
Mahomet ,  he  was  suspended  between  attractions.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  man  was  circumscribed  by  the  austerity  of  tk 
courtier  *,  and  the  ambition  of  the  courtier,  counteracted  by 
the  inflexibility  of  the  statesman.  His  powers  were  infferior  to 
domination ,  but  his  pride  superior  to  subserviency;  his  parly 
therefore  have  been  placed  in  a  long  abeyance ,  but  whicb 
certainly  could  not  be  well  justified,  either  by  the  policy  of 
the  state ,  or  by  the  gratitude  of  the  ruler. 

Lord  Tem-      The  Viccroy,  though  a  grander  personage ,  was  a  very  io- 

^^^'  ferior  statesman.  He  was  a  man  of  business;  not  less  proii4) 

yet  rather  more  accessible  than  his  brother,  and  would  ha^e 

worked  his  way  better  had  he  been  aided  by  a  more  elastic 
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secretary.  Tlu^f  bolh  aittlMk  ibdur.ooiirse^  ibey  began  where 
they  should  have  concluded  ^  and  acted  upon  the  vaiw  ided  of 
diveriuig  away  the  alteulion  of  an  ardenl  people  from  an 
animating  object,  by  the  novel  purily  of  pecuniary  retrench- 
ments. On  this  erroneous  principle ,  they  passed  over  more 
important  concerns^  and  proeeeded  to  the  detection  of  offi- 
cial peculations  With  unprecedented  activity;  they  even  sa- 
crificed to  this  delusive,  and  comparatively  frivolous  object , 
one  of  the  highest  officers ,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
political  connexions  in  Ireland.  Earl  Temple  and  his  brother 
thus  setting  to  work  steadily,  as  men  of  business ,  laboured  to 
gain  a  confidence  amongst  the  people  by  financial  reforms , 
before  they  had  established  a  foundation  for  deserving  it  by 
constitutional  services. 

in.  However,  few  acts  of  the  first  Temple  administration  ^'ol  uaio- 
gave  the  Irish  nation  any  important  grounds  for  complaint^" 
or  for  suspicion.  Every  day  discovered  and  exposed  some  new 
official  delinquency,  and  every  day  brought  its  dismissals  or 
ita  punishments.  In  other  times,  and  under  other  cir- 
cooistances ,  this  meritorious  exertion  would  have  had  its  full 
weigbt,  and  received  adequate  approbation ;  but  that  moment 
was  not  an  ordinary  one  \  a  financial  reform  Was  but  a  second- 
ary object ,  and  was  soon  considered  rather  as  an  interrupt 
tion  to.  the  view  of  constitutional  arrangement,  and  leading 
away  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  great  measures,  by 
those  of  comparatively  unimportant  consequence.  This  system 
failed  in  all  its  objects ;  the  nation  saw  and  despised  the  prin- 
ciple —  they  were  not  in  a  humour  to  relish  naked  financial 
arrangements  *—  the  idea  of  national  independence  had  filled 
their  minds ,  and  popular  tranquillity  should  have  preceded 
financial  retrenchment  —  then  it  would  have  been  grateful , 
now  it  was  contemptible. 

The  Viceroy,  however,  persevered  in  his  official  reforma- 
tions ;  and  though  he. obtained  no  credit  from  the  body  of  the 
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slituted,  mu^t  have  been  strong — an  army  so  animated^  most 
have  been  invincible. 

The  Catholics  now  became  also  practically  active  io  the  same 
cause  •*—  considerable  bodies  of  that  body  now  took  ap  arms, 
—  formed  regiments  in  several  districts ,  and  placed  them- 
selves entirely  under  the  command  and  control  of  thfpr 
Protestant  officers  and  fellowrsubjects.  All  was  unanimity  ia 
the  armed  bodies  ;  but  a  general  discontent  and  suspickm, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  appeared  in  rapid  progren; 
and  proceedings  more  than  usually  alarming  were  occurrias 
every  moment  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Many  collateral  and  iqiportant  constitutional  points  now 
successively  appeared  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  claim  of 
rights;  and  many  remained  unaffected  by  the  repeal  of  the 
English  statute ,  but  which  sooner  or  later  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  new  and  great  collisions.  The  debates  of  the  list 
Session ,  inconclusive  in  their  results ,  had ,  without  re- 
medying these  difficulties ,  inflamed  the  people ;  and  a  new 
paroxysm  of  discontent  actually  seized  upon  the  entire  pops- 
e-lation.  The  Volunteers,  however,  soon  placed  the  natter 
^  beyond  all  doubt  or  argument*,  they  again  entered  into  deci- 
sive resolutions ,  no  longer  to  obey,  or  suffer  to  be  obeyed , 
any  statute  or  law  theretofore  enacted  in  England ,  and  to 
oppose  their  execution  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  «.  The 
magistrates  refused  to  act  under  them  — the  judges  were 
greatly  embarrassed  — no  legal  causes  could  be  proceeded  od 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  British  statutes  ^,  though 

'  A  few  resolutions  of  the  Volunteer  corps  will  serve  to  shew  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  whole  :  —  the  most  important  will  he  detailed  in  tbe 
Appendix. 

*  Resolutions  y  County  ofVlomkQHkW,  —  ''  H^e ,  the  High  Sujuiivp  ,  FortaMi , 
and  Grind  Juht  of  the  County  of  Monaghan ,  assembled ,  Lmmt  As- 
sizBS  1783  :  — 

^'  Thinking    it  now   peculiarly   necessary   to    declare    our    aentineiits 
**  respecting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  this  nation.  We  do 
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Lis  reputation.  He  wrangled  through  the  Irish  Union  as  a 
ministerial  partisan,  and  exposed  himself  as  a  financier  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  His  influence  was  neutralized  when  he 
lost  his  country  —  his  pride  was  extinguished  when-  he  lost 
his  office ;  and  he  was  defeated  at  Newry ,  in  which  he  thought 
himself  established*  Like  others  of  his  repenting  couutrymen , 
he  withdrew  from  public  life ,  upon  the  purchase  of  his  inte* 
grity,  regretting  past  scenes,  and  disgusted  with  the  passing 
ones.  He  lingered  out  his  latter  days  in  an  inglorious 
retirement,  the  prey  of  t:hagrin,  and  the  victim  of  un- 
importance. As  a  private  friend,  it  is  impossible  but  to 
regret  him^  as  a  public  character,  he  has  left  hut  little  of 
celebrity. 

Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Grattan ,  dazzled  by  specious 
appearances ,  placed  mi;ch  confidence  in  ,  and  formed  some^ 
what  of  a  political  connexion  with,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant. 
But  they"  soon  found  that  it  had  become  imperatijfcly  necessa- 
ry to  change  the  tone  of  their  representations  to  Government^ 
and  during  the  recess  of  Parliament ,  they  adopted  language 
very  different  from  ,  and  much  stronger  than  that  which  they 
had  conceived  to  be  sufficient  during  the  (ast  administration. 
The  interval  between  the  prorogation  and  the  meeting  of  a 
new  Parliament ,  comprised  a  period  of  great  importance  in 
Irish  history,  and  merits  considerable  attention  ,  as  bearing 
strongly  on  the  subsequent  transactions  which  extinguished 
its  constitution. 

IV .  The  armed  Volunteers  had  now  assumed  a  deliberative  Proceodiogs 
capacity.  Political  subjects  became  topics  of  regular  organized  J|^^^*  ^*****°* 
discussion  ,  in  every  district  of  Ireland ,  and  amongst  every 
class  and  description  of  its  population.  They  paraded  as 
soldiers,  and  they  debated  as  citizens^  and  but  few  days  passed 
over,  in  which  they  did  not  exercise  in  both  capacities.  More 
than  1 5o,ooo  Volunteers  now  appeared  upon  their  regimental 
muster-rolls^  prepared  to  join  their  standards  the  moment 
their  country  demanded  their  exertions  ^  — an  army  so  con-* 
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^^  nations  were  at  an  end  for  ever ;  "  —  the  fact  was  practi- 
cally negatived ,  and  all  reasoning  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
simple  repeal ,  daily  lost  its 'weight  amongst  the  people, 
cu  V,  Whibt  these  important  subjects  were  in  agitation ,  and 
1°^  many  men's  opinions  remained  undecided  in  Ireland ,  the 
nd  conduct  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the  British  MBoistry 
justly  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  which  had  heen  entertained 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Great  Britain.  Every  day  during  the  ses* 
sion  of  Parliament  discord  had  been  augmenting  :  Mr.  Flood 
was  frequently  victorious  in  the  argument ;  but  Mr.  Grattaa 
was  always  victorious  in  the  majority.  Their  contests  were, 
at  first ,  moderate ;  but ,  at  length,  discretion  was  abaadoned 
on  both  sides,  and  gave  way  to  altercations,  abounding  it 
eloquence ,  but  too  personal  and  too  acrimonious  to  bo  re- 
corded in  these  memoirs; 

This  violent  difference  of  opinion  between  those  two  grctf 
men ,  of  course .  communicated  its  effects ,  more  or  leas , 
amongst  all  their  supporters,  and  became  injurious  to  the 
general  cause  of  the  country.  Mr.  Grattan  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  right  ^  and  he  would  not  recede.  His  pertinacity 
formed  a  rallying  station  for  some  of  the  old  courtiers ,  who 
hated  both  men ,  but  Mr.  Flood  most,  and  gave  them  a  pretence 
for  their  re-embodying  against  the  country.  Strong  parties  in 
Parliament  had  assailed  Mr.  Flood  :  he  stood  at  bay,  and  do 
local  statesman  ever  shewed  more  talent,  more  judgment, 
more  constitutional  knowledge,  and  effective  firmness,  than 
he  did  in  this  memorable  contest. 

This  divided  stale  of  the  Irish  nation  was  exactly  what  the 
Ministry  were  desirous  to  bring  about.  It  somewhat  discre- 
dited all  the  Irish  parties ,  gave  breathing  time  to  the  British 
Cabinet ;  and  if  disunion  had  extended  itself  materially  to  the 
people^  it  would  have  given  the  Government  an  opportunily 
of  making  arrangements  entirely  conformable  to  their  own 
objects.  This  dividing  system  ,  however ,  became  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  some  Members  of  the 
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British  Pftrliament  9  who  could  not  restrain  their  diagrin  at 
concessions  which  they  dinpproyed  of;  bdt  carried  by  their 
zeal  beyond  their  discretion,  their  injudicions  condnct  ux&ited 
parties  in  Ireland ,  asagainst  a  common  enemy. 

Events  now  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  to  impress  the 
Irish  nation  with  a  thorough  conyiction  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  Goyemment ,  from  whom ,  neither  political  sincerity 
nor  cordial  concession  could  be  further  expected. 

VI.  Sir  George  Young,  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia-^^  George 
ment ,  neither  a  native  nor  a  resident  of  Ireland ,  had  been 
placed  in  the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland ,  as  a  sine- 
cure reward  for  his  Parliamentary  support  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 

It  was  an  office  during  pleasure  only;  and  therefore -no 
person  holding  that  office  could  act  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  Government  which  appointed  him.  Yet  so  circum- 
stanced ,  Sir  George  Young,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  did 
oppose  the  Bills  of  Concession  to  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of 
6th  George  I.  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  British 
Ministers  themselves ;  he  also  protested  against  the  power 
of  passing  such  BiUs  by  the  English  Parliament,  and  disclaim- 
ed the  power  of  the  King  himself  to  relinquish  the  inhe- 
rent rights  of  the  British  Legislature  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

No  person,  therefore,  could  suppose,  that  Sir  George 
Young ,  a  dependent  placeman ,  and  partisan  of  the  British 
Ministers,  durst  have  so  acted,  or  have  ostensibly  opposed 
the  King  and  his  Government ,  without  the  express  desire  or 
implied  concurrence  of  the  Ministers  themselves. 

The  effect  of  such  a  speech ,  by  such  a  person ,  at  such  a      Effect  of 
moment,  was  almost  electrical ;  but  a  much  weightier  autho-  "Yoimg*t^" 
rity  against  the  independence  of  Ireland  soon  succeeded  it.     sp««cb' 
Lord  Mansfield  ( though  one  of  the  greatest ,  was  an  arbi- 
trary, and,  in  some  points,  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
judges  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  Bench),  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeal  of  ihe  6th  of  George  the  First  by  the  British 
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Parliament ,  proceeded  to  entertain ,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ,  at  Westminster,  an  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  of  Ireland ;  obsenring ,  that  ^^  he  knew  of  no  law  de- 
*'*'  priving  the  British  Court  of  its  vested  jurisdictiou." 
Lord  Mans-     The  interest  of  money  in  England  was  only^i^e  per  cent , 

J^^°^^ in  Ireland  it  was  six;  and  Lord  Mansfield  had  placed  wy 
large  sums  on  Irish  mortgages ,  to  gain  the  additional  one  per 
cent.  His  Lordship  well  knew  that  such  Irish  investments  wef€, 
in  their  nature ,  a  troub!*dsome  species  of  security  ;  bat  tint 
they  were  not  likely  to  gain  any  additional  facilities  by  the  ap- 
pellant's jurisdiction  being  taken  from  the  British  CcMirts  and 
transferred  to  Ireland  herself :  -—hence  his  Lordship's  rdne- 
tance  to  part  with  it 

These  considerations  were  not  concealed  by  his  Lordshqi. 
He  was  forced  however  to  yield  to  circumstances  ^  but  he  nsfsr 
did  it  with  a  good  grace. 
Couseqoen-     VII*  The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  safficiently  alarmisc; 

•Maches.  ^  but  another  exciting  circumstance  immediately  took  place,  of 
still  higher  order.  The  English  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  ft' 
gulating  the  importation  of  sugars  from  St.  Domingo  to  al 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  Europe.  Ireland  was  a  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  Europe  ;  and  this  statute  was 
construed  as  of  course  embracing  Ireland  ,  and  thereby  con- 
stituting an  act  of  external  legislation  over  Irish  concerns , 
British  Par- by  the  King  of  England,  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 

the?/ownAct  ^^^^^^^^  ^hc  concurrcnce  of  the  Irish  legislature.  This,  bow- 
ever  ,  was  rather  a  refinement  of  construction  ^  bat  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Abingdon ,  in  the  Pritish  Lords  ,  rendered 
all  further  confidence  in  the  state  of  the  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries  ,  as  it  then  stood ,  totally  inadmissible  :  -^ 
it  was  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken. 
LordAbing.     Lofd  Abingdou  ^  ^ually  adverse  to  the  rights  of  Ireland, 

King'^rightio  followed-,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  example  of  Sir  George 

paw  the  Bill.  Young  in  tbc  House  of  G>mmons  ;  and  totally  denying  the 
authority  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  England  to  eman- 
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cipate  Ireland ,  ho  moved  for  leave  lo  briDg  in  a  declarator^ 
Bttl  10  Te>4Mert  die  right  dTEnglaiid  to  legislate  exfermally  in 
the  concerns  of  Ireland.  .This  remarkable  BiU  slated  ,  ^^  that 
^^  the  Kings  of  England  being  masters  of  the  British  Seas  for 
^^  eighteen  centuries  ,  and  the  Western  Sea  ,  which  sur- 
-^  rounded  Ireland ,  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  England ,  the 
^^  British  Parliament  had  the  sole  right  to  make  laws  to  re- 
'^  gulate  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  etc. '" 

It  was  impossible  now  for  the  Irish  nation  longer  to  re- 
main silent.  The  aggregate  of  aU  these  circumstances  went 
clearly  to  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  new  independence 
of  Ireland  ,  and  a  decisive  proof  of  what  might  occur  when 
Great  Britain  acquired  sufficient  vigour  to  reassert ,  with  any 
prospect  of  enforcing,  her  supremacy. 

Lord  Abingdon's  attempt  was  candid  and  direct,  and, 
above  all  others,  alarmed  the  Irish  people.  The  Volunteers 
beat  to  arms  throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  above  120,000 
paraded.  The  Volunteers  March  was  played  by  every  band , 
and  sung  by  every  voice  the  war  hymn  of  Ireland.  All  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Ministry — its  Cabinet — 
•Is  Officers— *-its  Parliament ,. was  dissipated ;  and  there  were 
not  watiting  persons  who  believed  and  disseminated  their 
opinion  ,  that  the  rights  of  Ireland  were  actually  betrayed. 
The  danger  and  confusion  of  the  times  hourly  increased ; 
Mr.  Flood  freserved  his  firmness  and  his  dignity,  and  gained 
much  groimd  amongst  the  people.  The  repeal  of  the  6th 
Geovge  I.  could  no  longer  be  urged  by  Mr.  Grattan  as  a  gua- 
rantee \  the  sincerity  of  England  could  no  longer  be  relied 
upon ;  the  people  l>egan  to  act  for  themselves ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Gevemmentwas  driven  badt  to  its  old  practices ,  and 
endeavoured ,  by  every  means  within  its  power,  to  diminish 
the  number  and  overwhelming  weight  of  their  Parliamentary 
opponents.  But  the  Volunteers  were  in  line  :  the  People  cried 
to  arms ;  the  British  Cabinet  now  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  duplicity ;  yet  they  had  neither  honor 
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to  relinquish  their  system ,  nor  courage  to  support  it :  tliq 
reluctantly  perceived  it  was  totally  inoperative  ;*  and  at  lengA 
became  sensible  to  the  imminent  dangers  of  their  own  sitoa* 
EngUiidbj  tion.  They  felt  the  impossibility  of  either  evasion  or  renst- 
mTtted     her  ^^^^  9  ^"^  early  in  the  ensuing  Session  the  British  Ministry  and 
'^'''P*^?^   the  British  Parliament,  without  any  stimulating  debate^  and 
qaUhed    for  without  Waiting  for  further  and  peremptory  remonstrances 
to*'  leguute  ^^^^  Ireland ,  passed  the  most  important  statute  that  ever 
for  Ireland,    haj  been  enacted  as  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ,  —  a  statate 
unequivocally  and  explicitly  renouncing  all  future  right  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  They  thereby  appeared  to  have  abrogat- 
ed for  ever  that  principle  of  legislative  usurpation  which  Aey 
had  for  so  many  ages  pertinaciously  and  unjustly  exercised. 

Anno  vicesimo  tertio 
GEORGII  III  REGIS^ 

Rennacui-  CAP.  XXVID.  — -  An  Act  for  removing  and  preventing  al 
doubts  which  have  arisen ,  or  might  arise,  concerning  tbe 
exclusive  Rights  of  the  Parliament  and  Courts  of  Ireland,  is 
matters  of  legislation  and  judicature ;  and  for  preventing  any 
writ  of  ei*ror  or  appeal  from  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courls 
in  that  kingdom  from  being  received ,  heard ,  and  adjn^ 
ed  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  — Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  this 
present  Parliament,  ( intituled  An  Act  to  repeal  an  >kct, 
made  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Late  Majesty 
King  George  the  First ,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  better  se- 
curing the  Dependency  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ) ,  it  was  enacted ,  that  the  said 
last  mentioned  Act ,  and  all  matters  and  things  therein  con* 
tained,  should  be  repealed:  And  whereas,  doubts  have 
arisen  whether  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  are  sufficient  to 
secure  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  Rights  claimed  by  them  ^  to 
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be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty  and  tbe  Par- 
liament of  that  Kingdom ,  in  all  cases  whatever^  and  to  have 
aU  actions  and  suits  at  law ,  or  in  equity,  which  niay  be  insti- 
tuted in  that  Kingdom ,  decided  ii^  His  Majesty's  Courts  there- 
in finally,  and  without  appeal  from  thence.  Therefore,  for 
remo%nng  aU  doubts  respecting  the  same ,  may  it  please  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted ,  and  be  it  de- 
clared and  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty ,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual'  and 
temporal ,  and  G)mmons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembl- 
ed, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  right 
claimed  by  tbe  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  eniicted  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that 
Kingdom ,  in  all  cases  whatever ,  and  to  have  all  actions 
and  suits  at  law  or  in  equity ,  which  may  be  instituted  in 
that  Kingdom  ,   decided  in    His  Majesty's  Courts  therein 
finally,  and  without  appeal  from  thence,  shall  be,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  established  and   ascertained  for 
ever,  and  shall,  at  710  time  hereafter,   be  questioned  or 
questionable. 

anJ.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore<- 
said,  that  no  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  received  or 
adjudged,  or  any  other  proceeding  be  had  by  or  in  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Courts  in  this  Kingdom ,  in  any  action  or  suit  at  law 
or  in  equity ,  instituted  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  \  and  that  all  such  writs,  appeals ,  or  pro- 
ceedings shall  be ,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  all  records ,  transcripts 
of  records,  or  proceedings,  which  have  been*  transmitted  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain ,  by  virtue  of  any  writ  oi  error  or 
appeal,  and  upon  which  no  judgment  has  been  given  or  de- 
cree pronounced ,  before  the  first  day  of  June ,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two ,  shall ,  upon  application  made 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  judgment  was 
given ,  or  decree  pronounced  in  Ireland,  be  delivered  to  such 

^7 
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party,  or  any  person  by  him  authorised  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive the  same. 

Vn.  This  most  important  measure  was  brought  into  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Townshend,  —  passed  tLroiigk 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  without  debue 
and  with  very  little  observation.  In  England  it  was  <»atioinlf 
held  out  neither  in  the  light  of  a  new  concession  to  Irelandi 
nor  of  a  relinquishment  of  any  then  existing  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  as  a  consequential  declaratory  part  oft 
general  constitutional  arrangement  entered  into  between  tk 
two  nations. 

In  Ireland  it  was  represented  as  not  presuming  to  create  a 
new,  but  merely  to  define  a  pre-existing  constitution.  Tlieie 
were  wise  constructions ,  and  in  these  points  of  view  gave  ao 
alarm  nor  jealousy  to  either  country ;  while  it  seemed  to 
consummate  the  desires  and  objects  of  the  Irish  nation.  Eog- 
land  had  now  surrendered  all  the  interests  and  conoemi, 
constitutional  and  commercial ,  external  and  internal ,  whick 
Ireland  claimed ,  into  the  hands  and  guardianship  of  her  ovi 
legislature.  To  many,  this  great  and  finishing  concessioo  a^ 
peareda  conclusive,  magnanimous,  and  sapient  measure  of 
the  British  Ministry.  Irish  freedom  appeared  complete ;  her 
independence  as  a  nation  legislatively  acknowledged  for  ever. 
The  great  outline  of  her  constitution  appeared  to  have  beea 
drawn  irrevocably,  the  po^ibility  of  reassumption  was  regard" 
ed  as  chimerical ,  —  and  nothing  but  commercial  arrange* 
ments  remained  to  be  adjusted  by  the  mutual  good  will ,  and 
according  to  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two  nations.  For 
a  moment,  general  happiness,  great  cordiality,  and  invincible 
strength  ^cemed  to  be  in  store  for  the  British  Empire,  as  the 
result  and  reward  of  this  wise  and  honourable  confederacy  .of 
two  independent  nations.  A  union  of  powers  and  of  interests 
more  dignified ,  substantial,  and  invigorating  to  a  people ,  and 
more  ennobling  to  an  empire,  never  had  existed.  And  it  is  griev- 
ous to  contrast  that  moment  of  pride  and  strength  with  the  de- 
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solaliiig  meiflinre  whieh  fai  d^foeii  ytiard  aftonnaffih  Mci4ft- 
ctd  theplfidged  bonour  and  good  faith  of  OM  natioiiiy  toaniiihi- 
Ute  the  indep^ndenciB  and  paralyse  the  prosperity  of  another. ' 

Ym.  This  legislatiye  renunciation  of  British  supremacy,    Mi.Gratun 
however,  appeared  to  some  in  a  different  point  of  view,  ^'ij  oppoM* 
Mr.  Grattan  ,  and  many  persons  of  great  talent ,  considered  **'•  ^**^* 
tiiat  statute  rather  a  confirmation  than  a  relinquishment  of 
British  supremacy,  and  still  adhered  more  strongly  to  the  ad- 
equacy of  simple  repeal  in  preference  to  such  a  renunciation  ; 
and  many  considered  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  ar- 
guments on  hoth  sides  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
and  pertinacity  ^  and  the  douhtftil  security  of  Irish  independ- 
ence was  debated  upon  the  construction  of' that  very  statute 
which  was  enacted  to  confirm  it. 

This  Act  of  Renunciation ,  however,  appeared  to  have  a  The  remm- 
conclusive  operation.  It  was  conceived  by  many ,  that  nothing  ^XmedM^! 
further  was  necessary  to  be  done ,  but  such  as  the  Irish  Par-  J^l°^*^'*  ^^' 
liament  was  now  in  itself  competent  to  enact.  But  though  the 
measure  tended  to  give  a  strong  confidence  in  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  British  Parliament ,  it  came  too  late  to  satfsfy  the 
Iridf  people  as  to  the  purity  of  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  it 
convinced  them  of  either  its  inefficiency  or  its  corruption ,  or 
the  Renunciation  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  would  have 
been  totally  unnecessary.  Mr.  Flood's  argument  now  appeared 
not  only  triumphant  in  Ireland ,  but  fully  acknowledged ,  and 
legislatively  acted  upon  ,  even  by  Great  Britain  herself.  The 
unfortunate  opposition  in  the  Irish  Commons ,  and  the  still 
more  unfortunate  majorities  of  that  House,  which  had  scouted 
doctrines  and  measures  thus  subsequently  admitted  to  be  just 
and  necessary,  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  England  herself , 
made  a- deep  impression  on  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland. 

It  was  tf  ue  they  had  acquired  their  liberties ,  they  had  gained 

'  A  fall  expeHence  of  thirty-two  years  has  proTed  unanswerably  ihe 
tradi  of  this  observttion. 


trine. 
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ConsaqBen- independence.  But  that  jealous  lust  for  andiTided  hwow, 
jeaioiuyto  tbt  the  eternal  enemy  of  patriots  and  of  liberty ,  led  them  away  em 
couniry,       beyoud  the  ordinary  limits  of  Parliamentary  decorum.  The  oU 
courtiers  fanned^the  flame — the  new  ones  added  fuel  to  it— -aiJ 
the  independence  of  Ireland  was  eventually  lost  by  the  distrad* 
ing  result  of  their  animosities,  which  in  a  few  years  as 
used  as  an  instrument  to  annihilate  that  very  legislature,  tk 
preaerration  of  which  had  been  the  theme  of  their  hoatilido. 
This  irreconcileable  difference  of  opinion  between  two  of 
the  ablest  men  of  Ireland ,  generated  the  most  ruinous  coi- 
sequences  for  that  ill-fated  country.  Both  had  their  adbereoli, 
as  pertinacious  as  themselyes.  The  simple  repeal  had  cootenteJ 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Earl  Charlemont ;  the  Renunciation  Act  wis 
enforced  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Flood  and  the  people, 
and  still  considered  inconclusive.  Both  parties  adhered  to  their 
own  conviction  •^—  nothing  could  warp  the  opinions  of  eitiia 
-*  and  to  the  days  of  their  deaths ,  their  opinions  remained 
unaltered  *,  and  events  proved  that  both  were  mistaken. 
^^  P*®Pf«     n.  By  those  two  statutes ,  —  by  daily  political  disconioBS 
leani  the  trulamongst  the  Yolunteers ,  —  and  by  a  multitude  of  litervf 
t^jj^/***""  publications ,  circulated  with  activity ,  the  people  were  at 
length  informed  of  the  plain ,  true  facts  of  their  own  case  awl 
situation.  They  were  reminded,  as  at  their  first  formatioo, 
that  Great  Britain  had  long  usurped  the  power  of  hinding  Ire- 
land by  acts  of  their  own  Parliament ,  and  that  Ireland  hid 
thereby  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  constitutional  slaverr ; 
that  the  British  Government ,  intending  to  carry  its  usual 
usurpation  to  an  extraordinary  length ,  had  passed  an  Act  io 
^^  the  British  Parliament ,"  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
First ,  ^^  binding  Ireland  by  British  statutes,  "  cutting  off  at 
once  every  branch  of  Iri^  liberty*  -, —  that  this  statute  did  not 


■  When  the  Author  uses  the  term  liberty,  as  connected  with  Ireland, 
lest  his  application  of  that  term  might  be  misconeeiped  ^  he  thinks  it  iif^^ 
to  flMe  that  he  qppUfli  the  term  <«  liberty, "  prmoui  to  178a ,  in  eontn- 
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affecl  to  originate  any  new  power  by  England-;  but  declared 
peremptorily  tbat  such  a  right  had  always  existed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  and  always  would  be  lieted  upon  when  it 
suited  the  conrenience  of  the  British  Ministry.  They  were  re- 
minded, that  when  the  Irish  nation  became  too  wise  and 
too  powerful  to  be  longer  retained  in  subjection ,  England 
(in  order  to  pacify  the  Irish  nation  )  had  herself  voluntarily 
repealed  that  statute  declaratory  of  her  pre-existing  power  -, 
but  did  not,  by  that- repeal,  renounce  the  right  which  she  had 
so  long  exercised,- nor  did  she  in  any  way  declare  that  she 
would  never  re^nactit^  —  that  the  same  right  remained, 
in  abeyance  ;  nor  had  England  admitted,  in  any  way,  that  she 
had  been  originalfy-  erroneous  in  enacting  it. 

in.  These  being  the  plain  and  undisputed  facts  of  the  case ,  DiscusMun. 
il  was  thence  argued  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  declaratory 
statute ,  so  far  from  definitively  renouncing  the  existing  right 
of  legislation  over  Ireland ,  confirmed  it  -,  and ,  by  repealing , 
only  enacted  the  expediency  of  discontinuing '  its  exercise 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  statute  which  had  declared 
that  there  existed  such  a  pre-existing  right  in  England  to  bind 
Ireland ,  was  indeed  repealed  by  England ;  but  still ,  though 
the  declaration  was  repealed ,  the  right  was  not  renounced  , 

diftinctiou  to  the  then  existing  constitutional  subserviency  of  that  country. 
From  178a  to  1800 ,  he  uses  it  as  a  constitutional  quality,  actuailjrsind  fully 
mjoftd  hy  Ireland;  and  after  1800,  as  a  constitutional  quality  actually 
rdbtfuithtd;  becanse  be  thinks ,  and  always  has  thought ,  and  that  in  unison 
wUb  tbe  avowed  opinion  of  many  of  the  King's  preaent  law-ofOcers  and 
judges  of  Ireland ,  that  no  detached  distinct  nation  can  be  said  to  possess 
the  attributes  of  a  constitutional  liberty  without  a  resident  legislature  of  her 
own,  to  regulate  her  own  concerns  ;  and  because  he  conceives  the  Union 
iietwteii  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  considered  abstractedty  as  a  union ,  has 
top  moch  ci  the  **  imperium  in  imperio  *'  remaining ,  to  be  a  perfect  union  of 
two  nations ,  and  too  little  of  it  to  be  a  federal  compact ;  and  he  considers 
that  the  tie  of  connexion  between  England  and  Ireland ,  as  it  stood  on  the 
ist  day  of  January,  1800,  was  the  most  perfect^  firm,  and  advantageous 
iDtton  ( ilhistrating  the  term  *' liberty  "),  that  human  wisdom  could  have 
deviled. 
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and  remained  only  dormant  till  it  might  be  advisable ,  under 
a  change  of  circumstances ,  to  re-declare  it  by  a  new  statate. 
«-  The  simple  repeal  of  any  statute  certainly  leaves  the  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  untouched  ,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  ti 
before  the  repeal  of  it,  and  with  an  undiminished  ri^tla 
re-enact  it  as  might  be  convenient  :  and  the  6th  of  Geoige 
the  First,  its  enactment  and  repeal ,  stood  exactly  in  the  sane 
situation  as  any  enactment  and  repeal  of  any  ordinary  statak 
of  the  same  monarch.  It  was  therefore  argued ,  that  it  had 
become  indispensably  necessary,  for  the  security  of  Irdand, 
that  the  British  Parliament  should ,  by  statutes  of  their  oiwai 
not  only  repeal  the  Act  declaratory  of  Irish  dependence,  IniC 
ako  expressly  and  for  ever  renounce  the  existence  of  any 
such  legislative  authoriijr  over  Ireland ,  or  future  renewal  of 
such  usurpation ,  without  which  renunciation  Ireland  had  no 
guarantee  for  her  constitution. 

Had  the  statute  of  George  the  First  been  an  assumptioQ  of 
a  new  authority  to  legislate  for  Ireland ,  its  simple  repeal 
would  have  at  once  admitted  the  usurpation  of  such  modem 
assumption  \  but  as  that  statute  was  the  recognition  and  deda* 
ration  of  pre-existing  authority,  coeval  with  the  British  Par- 
liament itself,  a  repeal  could  not  be  binding  on  any  fatnre 
Parliament,  which  mighty  at  any  future  time,  be  disposed  to 
re-enact  it. 

But  a  statute  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  King  of 
England,  by  his  royal  assent,  directly  renouncing  the  pr^ 
existence  of  such  assumed  right  by  England,  pledged  all 
future  Parliaments  (  as  far  as  Parliaments  can  be  pledged  ) , 
to  the  same  principle,  and  also  definitively  pledged  all  future 
Kings  of  England  against  any  future  re-assumption  or  exerciae 
of  such  power  over  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and  though  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Ireland  must  always  be  the  same  ii 
vidoal ,  the  realms  were  totally  distinct ,  their  crowns 
distinct ,  though  on  the  same  head  \  and  Ireland ,  possessing 
her  own  independent  legislature,  any  such  future  attempt  bv 
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a  King  of  Eof^nd  woqM  then  be  a'direcC  brelidi  of  the  law 
of  nations  9  and  a  dereliction  of  his  Irish  office  by  the  King*  of 
Ireland. 

These  argnments '  became  a  universal  subject  of  discussion ; 
and  were  rendered  of  still  greater  interest  by  debates ,  which 
every  day  arose  on  other  points  interwoven  with  the  arrange- 
ments. Numerous  British  statutes  had  been  enacted ,  expressly 
naming  and  legislating  for  Ireland ,  as  if  enacted  by  its  own 
parliaments.  All  these  remained  still  in  activity,  and  great 
inconvenience  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  an  imme- 
diate and  indiscriminate  suspension  of  their  operation.  None 
were  enacted  in  Ireland  to  supply  their  places ;  and  great 
difficulties  were  occurring.  Modern  England  could  not  be 
humiliated  by  generously  declaring  that  her  ancestors  had 
exceeded  their  constitutional  authority  as  to  Ireland.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  have  been  her  proudest  boast  to  have  done 
justice  by  avowing  it.  This  was  not  humiliation ,  —  it  was 
true  glory;  and  when  England,  shortly  afterwards,  actually 
renounced  for*ever,  by  the  act  of  her  own  legislature,  her 
domination  over  Ireland,  she  could  not  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  temporizing  complaisance  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. 

IV.  It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  though  Mr.  Waldie 
and  the  Recorder  alone  divided  against  the  address  of  Mr.  Grat- 

'  The  arfaments  used  hj  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Gmttan  on  this  intrictte 
point,  and  which  finally  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland ,  branched  oat  into  ao 
many  parts ,  —  were  debated  with  such  ability  by  both  parties,  that  tboogh 
the  argnments  may  be  compressed,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  language 
never  can  be  giyen  in  any  publication.  At  all  eyents,  those  arguments  have 
been  published  by  a  number  of  persons ,  and  partly  appear  in  Mr.  Grattan's 
speeches,  published  by  his  son.  The  Author,  howeyer,  nerer  being  on  that 
point  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Grattan ,  mentioned  to  him  his  diuent  and 
bis  difficulty  as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  publish  the  points  and 
issue  of  those  arguments  ;  and  the  Author  has  no  mode  so  authentic  as  by 
Mr.  Grattan's  letter  to  himself  on  that  subject,  obviously  not  a  private  one, 
but  rather  intended ,  in  point  of  subject,  t6  be  made  public 
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tan ,  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  there  was  scarody  i 
Member  of  ParUament ,  or  a  man  in  Ireland »  who  did  not 
concur  decidedly  in  their  opinions;  and  even  the  Britbk 
ministry  and  the  British  legislature ,  by  their  owo  ▼olnnlary 
act,  confirmed  their  doctrine.  Public  discussions  on  one  grat 
subject  seldom  fail  to  ioTolve  reflections  upon  others,  ui 
these  naturally  brought  the  Irish  people  to  discnas  the  i■lpe^ 
Sections  of  their  own  Commons  House  of  Parliament ,  and  li 
perceive  tbat ,  without  a  comprehensive  reform  of  lh«t  deptrt- 
ment,  there  was  no  security  against  the  instability  of  evflak 
and  the  duplicity  of  England. 

The  following  letter,  however,  from  Mr.  Grattan  to  tb 
Author,  appears  to  throw  new  and  material  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  develope  the  individual  views  and  politics rf 
Mr.  Grattan  himself,  more  clearly  than  any  speec^h  or  doea- 
fldoit  heretofore  published. 

This  letter  also  proves,  more  than  volumes,  the  inaincerilf 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  English  Government :  thdr 
distinction-between  the  words  ^^  recognised  "  imd  ^^  estaUiih* 
ed, "  leaves  their  political  reservation  beyond  the  readi  ft 
scepticism. 

This  letter  shews  palpably  the  ruin  that  a  want  of  cchcpmrn^ 
tion  between  two  great  men  brought  upon  the  country  ^and, 
above  all ,  it  incidentally  exposes  the  courtly,  credulous,  aad 
feeble  politics  of  Earl  Charlemont,  so  injurious  to  the  puUic 
cause,  and  so  depressing  to  the  vigour  and  energies  of  its 
greatest  advocate. 

To  Mr.  Ponsonby's  chance  remissness  on  a  future  crisis, ii 
attributable  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  Irish  legislature  ,  as  Lofd 
Charlemont's  political  courtesy  was,  on  this,  fatal  to  its  sece- 
rity :  —  patriots  without  energy,  as  bees  without  stings^  may 
buzt  in  sunshine,  but  can  neither  defend  their  hi^e, 
assail  their  enemy. 
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^^  House  of  Commons,  London , 
^^  March  %Hd. 

^*  Mt  DBiK  BAmnrGTOir , 

<*  I  am  excessiyely  sorry  that  your  health  has  been  impair- 
'*  ed  9  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  restored. 

*^  I  will  get  you  the  Whig-C^vlk  resolution.  They  proposed 
*<.to  obtain  an  internal  reform  of  Parliament,  in  which  they 
'^  partly  succeeded  :  they  proposed  to  present  an  union,  in 
^*  which  they  failed. 

^*  The  address  that  declared  no  political  question  remained 
*'  between  the  two  countries ,  had  in  view  to  stop  the  growth 
^*of  demand  9  and  preserve  entire  the  annexation  of  the 
«<  Grown.  It  was,  to  us,  an  object  to  present  any  future  polt- 
^^  tical  discussion  touching  the  relative  state  of  the  two  coun- 
'^  tries ;  because  we  might  not  be  so  strong  as  in  that  moment. 
^*  And  it  was  an  object  to  us,  and  to  the  English  minister,  to 
^'  guard  against  any  discussion  that  might  shake  the  connexion 
**  to  which  we  were  equally  attached.  Fox  wished  sincerely 
'*  for  the  liberty  of  Ireland  without  reserve.  He  was  an  enemy 
/^-  to. an  union,  and  wished  the  freedom  to  be  annexed  to  his 
^*name. 

*'\  The  Act  of  repeal  was  a  part  of  a  treaty  with  England. 
'^  A  declaratory  Act  of  title  is  the  affirmance  of  the  existence 
*'  pi^a  former  title :  the  repeal  is  a  disaffirmance  of  any  such 
^^  former  title*,  the  more  so  when  accompanied  by  a  transfer 
'^  of  the  possession ,  viz.  the  transfer  of  the  final  judicature 
^^  aB,d  the  legislation  for  the  colony-trade  of  the  new  acquired 
^^  Idands,  made  in  consequence  of  a  protest  by  Ireland  against 
^'  the  claim  of  England. 

^*  The  repeal  was  not  any  confession  of  usurpation  :  it  was 
^*  a  disclaimer  of  any  right.  You  must  suppose  what  I  have 
^^  said,  unsaid*  A  man  of  spirit  may  say  that;  but  he  will 
^*  hesitate  to  unsay  word  bj  word.  That  was  the  case  of  Eng- 
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^^  land.  She  would  not  in  so  many  words  confess  her  usurpi- 
^^  tion,  nor  did  she ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  pressed  ber, 
^^  she  exercised  the  power,  and  said,  ^  The  constitalioo o( 

Ireland  is  established  and  ascertained  in  futnre  by  tk 
^  authority  of  the  British  Parliament. '  It  was  proposed  imk 

House  of  Commons  to  change  the  words,  and  say,  *  recopn* 

ed  for  ever. '  They  agreed  to  the  words  *  for  ever, '  ui 
^*  refused  the  word  *  recognised , '  and  kept  in  the  wori 
^^^  established. '  This  I  call  making  Ireland  free  with  tbe 
**  vengeance. 

^^  I  wish,  in  your  History,  you  would  put  down  the  args- 
^^  ment  on  both  sides.  I  can  get  you  Flood's,  published  by  hb 
"  authority. 

^M  am  excessively  thankful  for  the  many  handsome  thiiip 
^^  you  have  said  of  me. 

"  Your's  most  truly, 

''  Heh&t  GaAXTiJi.'' 
' '  Chevalier  Barring  ton  , 

**  Boulogne ,  pres  Paris, " 

Inefficiency  V.  Their  late  constitutional  acquirements ,  though  ap|Nff^ 
of  the  mea-  ently  Confirmed  beyond  the  power  of  revocation  ,  mi^t  be 
tnre  secaritx.  yet  a  precarious  tenure,  whilst  Ireland  had  a  House  of  On- 
mons  so  framed  and  elected  as  to  be  susceptible  of  reltpie 
into  its  former  degradation;  and  though  their  constitutioa 
vras  not  in  any  state  of  present  danger,  future  insecurity  most 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  feeble  or  corrupt  repre- 
sentation. 

Over  the  Lords  and  over  the  Grown  ,  the  control  of  Ae 
people  was  insufficient  and  uncertain.  It  was  just ,  therefore, 
that  they  should  have  a  counterpoise ,  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons of  their  own  free  selection  ;  and  events  haye  nnce 
proved  that  the  suspicions  were  prophetic. 

These,   and  such  like  reflections,  led  the    Irish  peopU 
gradually,  according  to  their  capacities ,  into  a  train  cf  con- 
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stitutional  deductions  ^  and  suggested  topics  as  to  the  reform 
i^nd  purity  of  Parliainenty  which  they  had  never  before 
thought  of. 

The  great  hody  of  a  people  can  never  he  capable  of  that 
cool  and  discriminating  course  of  reasoning ,  which  indiyi- 
duals  or  limited  delegations  are  capable  of  exercising  :  hence 
they  too  frequently,  in  great  general  assemblies,  follow, 
whether  right  or  wrong ,  the  sentiments  of  those  who  reason 
more  plausibly  than  themselves ;  or  whose  elocution  grasps 
at  their  feelings,  and  gives  them  a  factitious  superiority 
ov^r  ordinary  understandings. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
which  had  now  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ireland ,  could 
be  capable  of  methodical ,  deep ,  systematic  reasoning ,  or  of 
unerring  political  deduction  from  arguments  of  enthusiastic 
and  heated  orators  \  but  a  great  proportion  of  them  reasoned 
by  that  instinctive  power  which  nature  confers  on  shrewd 
uncultivated  capacities ,  and  on  none  more  than  the  humble 
orders  of  the  Irish  people  ;  they  caught  the  strong  features  of 
their  case  and  their  constitution ;  they  knew  that  they  had 
contributed  by  their  arms  and  by  their  energy  to  the  common 
cause  of  their  country ;  they  felt  that  they  had  been  victorious; 
they  Ibtened  attentively  to  their  officers ,  who ,  more  learned 
than  the  soldiers ,  endeavoured  to  adapt  their  explanations  to 
the  strong  coarse  minds  which  they  sought  to  enlighten ;  they 
instructed  them  as  to  existing  circumstances  and  to  future 
possibilities;  and   thus  endeavoured  to  teach  those  whom 
they  commanded,  not  only  bow  to  act,  but  why  that  principle 
of  action  was  demanded  by  their  country. 

At  this  time ,  the  visionary  and  impracticable  theories  of 
more  modern  days  had  no  place  amongst  the  objects  of  the 
armed  societies  of  Ireland;  but  the  naturally  shrewd  and 
intelligent  capacities  of  the  Irish  people  were  easily  convinced, 
that  without  some  constitutional  reform  in  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  they  could  have  no 
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adeqmte  tecnrity  for  permanent  independence.  Tliey^leirMi 
that  paroiysms  of  liberty  which  give  ri^e  to  rcTolatioiis ,  k 
not  endure  for  ever;  and  that  the  spirit  of  Irish  freedoBt 
which  had  effected  the  liberation  of  their  coantry,  ni^ 
expire ;  —  that  the  independence  of  the  constitation ,  unlM 
protected  by  a  free  parliament ,  never  could  be  secure ;  Ait 
the  enemy  might  attempt  to  regain  her  position ;    and  Ait 
the  battle  would  then  be  fought  again   under*  moltipliel 
*    disadvantages. 
A  Reform     Such  a  rcform ,  therefore,  as  might   insure   the  unin- 
ridUpei'TbU  fluenced  election  and  individual  independence  of  the  Iridi 
to  public  M-  representatives ,  appeared  to  be  indispensable ,  not  as  a  thao- 
*""  ^'         retical  innovation ,  nor  of  a  revolutionary  complexion ,  bat 
as  a  practical  recurrence  to  the  first  and  finest  elements  of 
the  constitution  as  it  then  existed,  without  any  deviation  froa 
the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  with  so  much  wisdoa 
originally  constructed.  This  species  of  reformation  ,  and  noae 
other ,  was  that  which  the  Irish  nation  so  judiciously  sought 
for ;  nor  were  they  without  high  authority  and  precedent  to 
Mr. Piu.    countenance  that  requisition.    Mr.    Pitt,  that    great,  bat 
mischievous  and  mistaken  statesman ,  at  that  time  profesMil 
himself  to  be  a  reforming  patriot ,  —  but  it  was  profession 
only.^  his  deep  and  solid  intellect  was  soon  perverted  by  the 
pride  of  his  successes ,  and  confidence  in  his  omnipotenee. 
He  reigned  at  an  unexampled  era ;  his  fertile  and  aspiring, 
but  arrogant  genius,  led  him  into  a  series  of  grand  and  mag- 
nificent delusions,  generating  systems  and  measures  which, 
while  professing  to  save ,  sapped  the  outworks  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  accelerated,  if  not  caused,  the  financial  rain 
Hif  aopiu  in  which  he  left  his  country.  He  ,  however,  lived  long  enouglk 
ni^iion^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^^  **  *  minister  by  that  system  of  corruption  which,  » 
a  patriot,  he  had  reprobated ;  and  to  extinguish  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, by  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  whichhis  govern- 
ment had  been  uniformly  supported. 

The  Irish  people  coincided  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  the  necessity 
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of  a  reform;  nor  did  the  leading  reformers  of  Ireland  materially 
differ  with  him  in  the  details  of  that  reformation  :  the  prin- 
ciple was  admitted  hy  both  nations  *,  hut  Mr.  Flood  was 
undisgoised ,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  masquerade. 

The  course  of  reasoning  which  led  the  armed  associations 
of  Ireland  at  that  period  to  decide  upon  the  imperative 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  Parliament ,  was  of  that  sober  and 
convincing  nature,  which ,  without  sophism  or  declamation , 
proves  itself  by  the  force  of  uncontrovertible  premises ,  and 
of  plain  and  simple  deductions. 

VI.  ist.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  fundamental  prin-  Conftita- 
ciple  of  the  British  constitution  is  a  perfoct  relative  equipoise  foT^  ^^^ 
and  distinctiveness,  of  its  three  component  estates,  — the **^^'^**™*"*' 
King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 

ad*  It  could  not  be  denied ,  that  any  deviation  from  that 
equipoise  and  distinctiveness  necessarily  altered  the  political 
symmetry  of  the  whole ,  and  destroyed  that  counteracting 
quality  of  the  three  estates ,  on  the  preservation  of  which 
public  liberty  entirely  depended. 

3d.  It  could  not  be  denied ,  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons ,  forming  the  third  estate ,  should  ^  by  the  theory 
of  the  constitution ,  be  persons  freely  selected  by  the  people 
themselves,  to  guard,  above  all  things,  against  any  coalition 
of  the  other  estates  ( the  Grown  and  the  Peers) ,  which  coali- 
tion must  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  extending 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Government 
beyond  the  limits  the  constitution  restrains  them  to. 

4th.  It  could  not  be  denied ,  that  any  one  individual ,  arro- 
gating to  himself,  and  actually  exercising  a  power  to  nomi- 
nate, and  by  his  own  sole  will  elect  and  return  Representa- 
tives to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  sent  them  into 
that  assembly,  not  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  individual  who  nominated  them ,  and 
caused  an  immediate  deviation  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  British  constitution;  but  where  Members  of  the 
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House  of  Peers  so  nominated  and  relumed  persons  to  sit  asd 
▼ote  as  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was,  in  ftd, 
the  House  of  Peers  voting  by  proxy  in  the  House  of  Commo^ 
thereby  at  once  destroying  the  independence  and  distinelive- 
ness  of  the  third  estate,  and  enabling  the  Crown  and  the  Ptas, 
by  coalition  ,  to  control  the  Commons ,  and  establish  a  do- 
potic  throne  and  an  arbitrary  aristocracy, 
a.  The  power,  therefore,  constitutionally  conferred  on  tke 
King,  by  his  royal  prerogative  of  creating  Peers,  coapU 
with  the  power,  unconstitutionally  practised  by  Peers,  of 
creating  Commoners ,  left  the  people  no  sufBciently  counlo^ 
acting  constitutional  protection  for  their  liberties. 

5th.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that  purchasing  the  repreiei- 
tation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  fa 
money,  and  selling  the  exercise  of  that  representation  fa 
office ,  was  a  constitutional  crime  of  great  magnitude ;  ui 
that  when  such  a  practice  was  publicly  countenanced ,  it  of 
course  destroyed  the  purity  of  Parliament,  the  principle  ol 
representation ,  and  safeguard  of  the  constitution. 

But  if  these  purchases  were  made  by  servants  of  the  Eie 
cutive  Government ,  in  trust ,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  ib 
ministers,  to  enable  them  to  carry  measures  through  thek- 
gislaturc,  which  their  naked  strength,  oflicial  character,  or  tk 
merits  of  the  measure ,  might  be  unable  to  effect,  it  was  ui^ 
quivocal  that  such  practices  put  an  end  totally  to  all  secorilf 
in  the  constitution  ,  and  that  the  people  must  owe  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  only  to  the  timidity,  the  forbearaoee, 
or  the  possible  wisdom  of  an  oflicial  oligarchy, 
ion  The  Volunteers  now  examined  existing  matters  of  fact  ii 
^  Ireland ,  as  applicable  to  these  premises;  and ,  comparing  tk 
one  with  the  other,  the  conclusion  became  so  plain  andob* 
vious  to  the  humblest  capacities ,  that  the  necessity  of  refons 
or  modification  in  the  mode  of  electing  members  for  the  Ptf- 
liament  of  Ireland  ,  required  no  further  argument. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  matters  of  fact,  as  applicable  to 
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these  premises,  the  Volunteers  caused  to  be  printed  and 
published ,  lists  of  their  House  of  Commons ,  designating  the 
mode  of  election  of  every  individual ;  the  individual  by  whose 
personal  influence  each  representative  was  elected ;  the  num-  ' 

ber  of  persons  who  nominally  returned  the  member ;  and ,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained ,  the  money  or  valuable  conside- 
ration paid  for  such  unconstitutional  representation.  The  re-  Prorcd  by 
suit  of  the  inquiry  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  biefact. 
those  inquiries  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Ely  nominated  nine  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Earl  of  Shannon  nominated  se- 
ven ;  and  above  twenty  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
nominated  and  elected  Members  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
Many  individuals  openly  sold  their  patronage  for  money,  to 
the  best  bidder  ^  —  others  returned  members  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Viceroy  or  his  Secretary ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  representatives  elected  freely  by  the  people,  upon 
constitutional  principles ,  did  not  compose  one-fourth  of  the 
Irish  Commons. 

Vn.  An  internal  reform  of  Parliament  was ,  on  full  consi-    Sute      of 
deration ,  deemed  quite  incompetent  to  meet  the  danger.  RepresentaU- 
Numerous  statutes  had  been  passed  to  punish ,  as  a  public  ▼escompared. 
crime  ,  the  bribery  of  an  elecitor  -,  but  no  law  reached  the  in- 
dividual who' possessed  and  exercised  an  influence  over  elec- 
tors ,  and  then  secretly  sold  that  influence  for  money  or  for 
title. — ^The  elector  who  corruptly  voted ,  was  considered  as  a 
criminal ;  but  the  man  who  corruptly  bought  and  sold  his  vote, 
was  tolerated.  On  the  fullest  investigation  ,  therefore ,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  Ireland  the  third  estate  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree ,  nominated  by  the  second  estate ;  that  both  the  se- 
cond and  third  estates  were  influenced  by  the  first  estate ; 
and  that  the  whole  symmetry  and  equipoise  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  theoretic,  but  had  no  solid  or  permanent  existence. 

The  volunteers  at  length  determined  to  demand  a  reform  of 
Parliament ,  and  to  bring  the  measure  before  the  existing 

18 
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Commons  in  a  garb  which  they  conceived  would  reader  il 
irresistible  \  and  from  that  determination  arose  the  fomutiii 
of  a  national  representative  convention  of  patriotic  delegila 
selected  from  the  armed  regiments,  —  the  most  extraordinarf, 
animating ,  but  unprecedented  assembly  ever  yet  beheU  ii 
the  midstof  a  people,  at  the  moment  enjoying  an  ascertdiMl 
constitution. 

Had  this  assembly  been  conducted  with  discriminating  cit- 
tion  and  unflinching  firmness ,  it  might  have  attained  all  ib 
objects ,  and  have  efibcted  a  complete  renovation  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  ,  through  the  Irish  people.  England  woiU 
not  long  have  delayed  acting  on  the  successful  precedent  d 
Ireland.  This  extraordinary  meeting  ,  however  ,  though  k 
objects  were  not  e£Fectuated ,  brought  forward  a  great  ma«of 
talent  and  of  patriotism ,  which  had  theretofore  lain  dormaiL 

During  the  progress  of  all  political  reforms  and  revolatioHi 
men  have  been  frequently  found  pressing  themselves  forwail 
into  public  notice  ,  solely  by  the  strength  of  their  tileali 
and  the  power  of  their  energies;  springing  at  once  from  Ac 
humblest  ranks  of  obscurity,  to  the  highest  class  of  reputation. 

One  of  these  luminaries  was  about  this  period  seen  arbng 

in  Ireland,  whose  celebrity  in  that  country  had  no  competilor. 

Mr.Curran.     Johu  Philpot  Curran,  a  person  of  humble  origin,  of  carek» 

HisCharMter.  jjj^ljjjg^  and  contemptible  exterior,  rose  at  once  to  give  ncv 

lustre  and  spirit  to  an  already  highly-enlightened  and  spirilal 
profession.  He  had  passed  through  the  University  of  DnhGi 
unsignalised  by  any  very  peculiar  honours  \  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Irish  bar,  scarcely  known  ,  and  totally  un patronised. 
With  the  higher  orders ,  he  had  no  intercourse  ;  and  h^ 
contracted  manners  ,  and  adopted  a  kind  of  society,  teodiic 
rather  to  disqualify  him  for  advancement  :  but  whatever  db- 
advantages  he  suffered  from  humble  birth ,  were  soon  kMl 
sight  of  amidst  the  brilliancy  of  his  talent ;  and  a  compariaos 
of  what  he  had  been ,  with  what  he  rose  to ,  rendered  the 
attainments  of  his  genius  the  more  justly  celebrated.  Never 
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did  eloquence  appear  in  so  many  luminous  forms ,  or  so  many 
affecting  modulations  ,  as  in  that  gifted  personage.  Every 
quality  which  could  form  a  popular  orator  Vfhs  in  him  com- 
bined ;#and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  stolen  some  splendid 
attribute  from  all  former  declaimers  to  deck  out  and  embellish 
her  adopted  favourite.  — On  ordinary  occasions  ,  his  language 
was  copious ,  frequently  eloquent ,  yet  generally  unequal ; 
but ,  on  great  ones  ,  the  variety  of  his  elocution ,  its  luxu- 
riance, itseffect,  were  quite  unrivalled:  — solemn,  ludicrous, 
-—dramatic  ,  argumentative ,  —  humorous  ,  sublime  ^  —  in 
irony,  invincible ,  in  pathos,  overwhelming  ,  —  in  the  alter- 
nations of  bitter  invective  and  of  splendid  eulogy  ,  totally 
unparalleled  :  wit  relieved  the  monotony  of  narrative  ,  and 
classic  imagery  elevated  the  rank  of  forensic  declamation. 
The  wise ,  the  weak ,  the  vulgar ,  the  elevated ,  the  ignorant , 
the  learned ,  heard  and  were  affected ; — he  had  language  for 
them  all.  He  commanded 9  alternately,  the  tear  or  the  laugh  ; 
and  at  all  times  acquired  a  despotic  ascendency  over  the  most 
varied  auditory. 

These  were  the  endowments  of  early  Curran ;  and  these 
were  the  qualities  which ,  united  to  an  extraordinary  profes- 
sional versatility,  enabled  him  to  shoot  like  a  meteor  beyond 
the  sphere  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

In  private  and  convivial  society,  many  of  his  public  quali- 
ties accompanied  him  in  their  fullest  vigour.  —  His  wit  was 
infinite  and  indefatigable.  A  dramatic  eye  anticipated  the 
flights  of  an  unbounded  fancy;  —  but  the  flashes  of  his  wit 
never  wounded  the  feelings  of  his  society ;  except ,  perhaps , 
those  minds  of  contracted  jealousy,  which  shrink  up  from  the 
reluctant  consciousness  of  inferiority.  He  was,  however,  at 
times,  very  unequal.  As  in  a  great  metropolis  (to  use  one  of 
his  own  illustrations),  **  the  palace  and  the  hovel  ^  —  splend- 
'^  our  and  squalidness ,  —  magnificence  and  misery,  are  seen 
^^  grouped  and  contrasting  within  the  same  precincts:" 
there  were  occasions  when  his  wit  sunk  into  ribaldry ,  his 
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sublimily  degenerated  to  grossness,  and  his  eloquence  lo  tbI- 
garity;  yet  hisstrengtii  was  evident  even  in  liis  n-eakn«a».— 
Hercules,  spinning  as  a  concubine,  still  was  Hercules;  anit. 
probably,  bailCurran  been  devoid  of  these  singular  coalnne- 
ties,  be  might  have  glided  into  a  brilliant  sameness;  aoil. 
like  bis  great  contemporary.  Burgb  ,  though  a  more  adinind 
man ,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  less  celebrated  fO- 
sonage. 

The  innumerable  diTlicultics  he  had  to  encounter  in 
life,  were  not  easy  toconciucr;  but  once  conquered 
added  an  impetus  to  his  progress.  His  ordinary,  mean 
Irifling  person  ;  his  culpable  negligence  of  dress,  and  all 
disadvantageous  attributes  or  early  indigence  ,  were  iiii|ia^ 
ceptible  or  forgotten  amidst  his  talents  ,  which  seldom  Gahi 
lo  gain  a  decided  victory  over  the  prejudices  even  oflbw 
who  were  predetermined  to  condemn  him. 

His  political  life  was  unvaried  :  from  the  moment  be  k> 
came  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  bis  temperature  ntnr 
changed.  He  pursued  the  same  course,  founded  on  (lie  s»m 
principles.  He  had  closely  connected  himself  in  party  and  in 
friendship  with  Mr.  George  Ponsonby;  hut  he  more  Aa 
equalled  that  gentleman  in  the  sincerity  of  his  politics.  Frea 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  his  public  life,  b> 
was  ibe  invariable  advocate  of  the  Irish  people  ;  he  ne< 
a  moment  deserted  their  interest,  or  abandoned  their  del 
He  started  from  obscurity  with  the  love  of  Ireland  in! 
heart ;  and  while  that  heart  beat .  it  was  his  ruling  paa&UM.* 

As  a  mere  lawyer,  be  was  in  no  estimation;  but,  as 
able  advocate,  he  had  nu  rival:  and  .  in  his  skill  a  at)  pow«n 
of  interrogation  ,  he  vastly  excelled  all  his  rivals.  Ue  oevvr 
failed  to  uphold  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  Irish  bar, 
on  every  occasion  where  its  privileges  were  trenched  upon ; 
and  the  Bench  trembled  before  him  when  it  merited  his  anioi- 
adversions.  None  ever  assailed  him  publicly,  wbo  was  nol 
overthrown  in  the  contest ;  and  even  the  Imugbiy  .trroganre 
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ol'  Filzgibboii  seldom  liazarded  an  allack,  being  ceitaio  of 
discomfilure.  ' 

Mr,  Curran  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  then  Lord  Cbancellor).  He  was  disappointed  in  not 
obtaining  a  legal  situation  more  adapted  lu  bis  description  of 
lalcnis.  He  was  also  chagrined  at  not  having  obtained  a  seal  in 
Ibe  Imperial  Parliament,  and  at  length  resigned  his  office, 
upon  a  pension  of  2,700/.  per  annum.  He  died  at  Bromplon , 
oil  the  i4th  of  October,  1817,  ai\er  a  short  illness,  and  now 
"not  a  stone  tells  where  he  lies."  His  funeral  was  private,  and 
be  was  buried  in  Ihe  yard  of  Paddington  Church.  The  Aulbor 
knew  him  well.  He  had  too  much  talent  to  last  —  every  thing 
is  worn  out  by  incessant  action.  He  was  never  fond  of  show, 
and  in  his  latter  days  be  both  sought  and  obtained  obscurity. 
Of  the  close  of  his  life  I  bave  heard  much ,  and  credit  little. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

I.  That  unparalleled  army,  the  Irish  Volunteers ,  had  now  Toiunit 
ascended  to  the  zenith  of  their  cbaracter  and  prosperity.  ^[^^'^ 
They  bad  liberated  their  country  from  a  thraldom  of  seven 
crnlnries — their  numbers,  their  attitude,  and  respectability, 
bad  conquered  their  independence  from  a  more  powerful 
nation ,  without  bloodshed.  The  King  received  at  bis  court , 
and  bis  levees,  with  apparent  cordiality.  Volunteer  of6cers 
and  soldiers  who  without  his  authority,  formed  an  army  un- 
connected with  his  Crown ,  and  independent  of  bis  Govern- 
ment :  they  acted  without  pay,  and  submitted  to  discipline 
without  coercion. 

'  Mr.  Cnrran  aod  Lord  Clare,  whilst  ihe  latter  wu  Alloriirj''Genenl , 
had  on  one  occaiion  a  coutrOTcrsy  which  conld  onlj  be  teriniDated  bj  • 
persoDal  bullle.  The  CDmbalams  fired  tno  casei  of  very  long  pistola  at 
each  other,  but  cerlaiuly  witli  very  bad  auccesi  and  very  little  tclat ;  for 
they  were  neither  killed,  wouuded  ,  satisfied,  nor  leconeilrd  ;  nor  did 
dtlier  of  llinii  cxpieis  lhL>  iliglilrbl  (litpiisiliuu  lo  cuolinue  ihe  engagement. 
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The  regular  forces  paid  them  military  honours ;  the  Par- 
liament repeatedly  thanked  them  for  supporting  a  constitntioii 
upon  which  their  estahlishment  had  undoubtedly  encroached. 
They  were  adored  by  the  people ,  dreaded  by  the  Miuister, 
honoured  by  the  King ,  and  celebrated  through  Europe.  They 
had  raised  their  country  from  slavery,  and  they  supported 
their  Monarch  against  his  enemies.  They  were  loyal — bat 
determined  to  be  free;  and  if  their  Parliament  had  been 
honest ,  Ireland  would  have  kept  her  rank ,  and  the  natum 
preserved  its  tranquillity.  The  rise  and  progress  of  that  insti- 
tution have  been  already  traced ;  its  decline  and  fall  must 
now  be  recorded. 
Happy ftate  At  this  period,  Ireland  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  desire 
but  capital  and  industry.  She  was  free,  she  was  independent, 
populous ,  powerful  and  patriotic  *,  her  debt  did  not  exceed 
her  means  of  payment  *,  but  of  trading  capital  she  had  insuffi- 
cient means ,  and  her  industry  was  cramped  by  the  narrowness 
of  her  resources.  All  the  materials  and  elements  of  industry 
were  within  her  own  realm ,  and  the  freedom  of  trade  she 
«  bad  acquired ,  now  promised  a  stimulus  to  her  commerce 
which  she  had  never  before  experienced.  The  people  were 
united;  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  on  the  most  cordial 
terms ;  the  voice  of  patriotism  had  exorcised  the  spirit  of 
discord — the  Catholic  for  the  moment  forgot  his  chains,  and 
the  Protestant  no  longer  recollected  his  ascendancy  —  peace, 
order,  and  security,  extended  over  the  whole  Island ;  no  army 
Progresfii- was  required ,  to  defend  the  coasts —  no  police  was  wanted, 
11/  prosper-  ^^  preserve  tranquillity  —  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
enemies  could  succeed  against  a  prospering  and  united 
people. 

Had  the  ardent  nature  of  Ireland  been  then  tempered  by 

calm  and  persevering  judgment  —  had  ordinary  foresight 

controlled  or  guided  her  zeal  —  and  had  rational  scepticism 

moderated  her  enthusiasm ,  one  short  session  of  her  own 

Parliamen  t  might  have  intrenched  her  independence ,  and 
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established  her  constitulion ,  beyond  the  power  or  the  in- 
fluence of  all  her  enemies. 

Untoward  destiny,  however ,  had  decreed  that  unfortunate 
and  ever  mal-governed  Island  to  fall  into  the  error  by  which 
indiTiduals  so  often  meet  their  ruin.  Having  obtained 
successes  beyond  their  expectation ,  a  mist  obscures  their 
vision  ;  they  know  not  wherie  to  stop,  they  rush  blindly  to  the 
dangers  that  surround  them ,  and  lose  by  indiscretion  what 
they  had  achieved  by  fortitude. 

It  was  justly  feared  that  the  too  sensitive,  credulous ,  and 
enthusiastic  Irish,  in  a  fallacious  paroxysm  of  gratitude,  might 
raise  the  drawbridge  of  their  fortress  for  the  admission  of 
their  enemies  ,  and  ,  amidst  the  dissensions  of  the  most  able 
and  honest  of  their  warders  * ,  those  who  sought  their  over- 
throw might  again  penetrate  into  her  citadel. 

n.    The  unfortunate  difference   of  sentiments  between      Untoward 
Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan ,  by  enfeebling  the  authority  of  o?°th<?"com- 
both ,  had  diminished  tbe  security  df  the  nation.  Mr.  Flood's  Jfj^^/^^'^'^^j 
diffidence  of  govemn]||pt  was  most  congenial  to  the  prospec-  Grattan. 
live  interests  of  a  people  long  enslaved.  The  energy  of  patriots  ^ 
had  achieved ,  but  it  required  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  to 
secure,  their  newly-acquired  constitution.  Both,  however, 
united  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  free  and  independent 
Parliament  to  protect  that  constitution,-  but  no  unanimity 
existed  between  them  or  throughout  the  country,  as  to  the 
details  of  that  measure. 

By  this  unfortunate  collision  ,  the  old  courtiers  obtained 
breathing  time,  and  the  Minister  acquired  hope.  The  hundred 
eyes  of  the  British  Argus  were  keen  to  discover  the  failings 
and  frailties  of  the  Irish  patriots ;  nor  did  they  watch  long  in 

'  The  jealousies,  the  adverse  feelings,  and  discordant  proceedings  of. 
Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan,  and  their  partisans,  prevented  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  might  have  secured  the  country  against  any  attempt 
at  union  or  annexation.  —  See  the  Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh ,  on  i5th 
January,  1800. 
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vain ;  for  a  measure ,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

incidents  of  Irish  History,  soon  gave  the  English  GovemmcDl 

an  opportunity  of  resuming  its  operations  against  that  devoted 

country. 

A  second        The  line  of  reasoning  alre^y  described ,  as  to  the  state  of 

m2^g""**of  ^^^  Parliament ,  and  the  necessity  for  its  reform,  made  a  deep 

delegated Vo. and  general  impression,   and  was  indefatigably    circulated 

throughout  the  whole  nation.  Discontent  quickly  sprang  ap 

amongst  the  people,  and  their  meetings  increased.  At  lengtk 

delegates  from  several  Volunteer  regiments  again  assembled 

at  Dungannon  ,  to  consider  the  expediency  and  means  of  an 

immediate  reform  of  Parliament.  Hence  originated  one  of  the 

most  extraordinary  scenes  in  the  annals  of  any  country. 

Mr.  Flood     ni.  Mr.  Flood  was  now  considered  the  most  able  leader  of 

gaioi ground,  ii^e  j^igjj  patriots.  Thosc  who  supported  his  opinions,  stiH 

pertinaciously  contended ,  that  the  measures  already  conceded 
were  not,  in  themselves,  guarantees  for  the  constitution  whidi 
had  been  acquired ,  or  in  any  respect  sufGcient  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  independence  ;  that  confidence  in  the  existii^ 
state  of  her  Parliament ,  would  lull  the  nation  into  a  fatal 
slumber,  from  which  she  might  be  awakened  only  by  a  new 
assault  upon  her  freedom ;  and  that  no  arrangement ,  without 
an  explicit,  formal,  and  unequivocal  recantation  by  England, 
of  her  original  usurpations ,  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
Argiinimiti.  They  argucd  that  such  an  avowal  would  certainly  have  been 
obtained ,  if  the  Parliament  had  not  been  corrupted  or 
deceived.  They  contended,  that  if  England  should  refuse 
such  a  declaration,  that,  in  itself,  would  be  positive  proof 
of  her  general  insincerity ;  and  that  if  she  haughtily  persisted 
in  retaining  the  theory  of  her  usurpation  ,  after  the  practice 
of  it  had  been  relinquished  ,  it  was  evident  she  would  watch 
the  first  favourable  moment  to  impose  still  stronger  chains 
than  those  that  she  had  loosened. 

This  strong  language  had  already  been  freely  used  to  rouse 
the  friends  of  Ireland  to  a  conviction  of  the  versatilitv  which 
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her  Representatives  had  given  such  practical  procfe  of.  It 
was  most  assiduously  disseminated ,  and  not  without  founda- 
tion ,  that  the  Irish  Parliament ,  in  its  recent  proceedings , 
had  clearly  evinced  more  talent  than  prudence,  and  less 
wisdom  than  declamation;  that  whilst  patriots  were  dehating 
in  the  House ,  the  Secretary  was  negociating  in  the  corridor ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  to  strangle 
corruption  in  its  cradle,  and  give  the  people  a  due  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  their  Representatives. 

It  was  considered ,  by  many  men  of  influence  and  fortune, 
that  a  reform  tf  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  was 
attainable ,  and  should  be  then  attained.  The  national  arran- 
gements daily  appeared  more  imperfect ,  for  they  had  not 
been  conducted  with  the  sound  principles  of  cautious  statesr 
men,  nor  had  satisfactory  guarantees  been  established  for 
their  future  security.  As  Parliament  was  then  returned ,  no 
well-founded  confidence  could  be  placed  in  its  permanent 
protection ;  and  it  was  most  judiciously  stated  by  Mr.  Flood , 
that  '^  the  speech  of  a  puzzled  Minister,  put  into  the  mouth 
^^  of  an  embarrassed  Monarch,"  was  at  that  moment  the 
only  security  for  the  continuance  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
nation  ;  —  that  such  independence  might  rest  solely  upon  a 
single  word  of  two  syllables  ',  on  which  every  future  Minister 
might  found  fallacious  reasoning ,  and  place  his  own  equivo- 
cal construction.  This  was,  in  truth,  prophetic. 

It  was  also  more  than  insinuated ,  by  men  of  clear  and  dis- 
passionate judgment,  that  the  struggles  in  Parliament  were 
becoming  rather  for  the  supremacy  of  men  and  party,  than 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  they  were  blind, 
rancorous,  and  ill-timed  individual  contests,  dangerous  to 
the  State ,  and  irritating  to  the  people.  They  argued ,  that  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  British  Minister  would  not  fail  to  watch 
for  the  moment  when,  the  Irish  being  enfeebled  by  their 

'  The  word  Finai. 
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dissensioDS ,  he  might  destroy  that  indepeudence  which  the 
architects  of  1783  had  attempted  to  establish ,  without  guard- 
ing against  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation.    So  far  these 
arguments  wer6;true,  but  men  stopped  not  here.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  requisition  to  the  Parliament,  to  reform  itself, 
urged  by  the  people ,  in  their  civil  capacities  only,  might  not 
have  sufficient  weight  to  command  attention.  If,  however, 
3oo  delegates  were  chosen  by  Volunteer  regiments,  from  men 
of  fortune ,  influence ,  and  character,  it  would  proYe  to  the 
Parliament  that  a  reform  was  required  by  those  who  had  a  right 
to  require  it,  and  could  enforce  it.  They  migK  send  the  heads 
of  a  Bill  to  Parliament  through  the  hands  of  their  own  memb* 
ers \  such  a  mode  of  presentation  could  create  no  cavil ;  and, 
a^ve  all ,  the  very  same  men  who  would  deliberate  as  volun- 
teer delegates ,  and  prepare  such  a  bill ,  would  be ,  ia  a  great 
measure ,  those  who,  in  their  civil  capacities ,  composed  the 
several  grand  juries  of  the  nation ,  many  of  them  being  memb- 
ers of  the  Legislature.    The  measure  was   almost    unani- 
mously determined  upon. 
A  National       l\' .  Three  hundred  delegates  were  now  chosen  bv  diffe- 
decided  00.  Fcut  corps,  and  the  loth  of  November  (1783)  was  proclaim- 
ed for  the  first  sitting  of  the  Grand  National  Convention  of 
Ireland ,  within  the  precincts  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Tkeir  firtt  mcut ,  the  members  of  which  were  at  the  same  period  exer- 
"***^*^'        cising  their  legislative  functions.  Never   was   any  country 
placed  in  a  more  extraordinary  or  critical  situation. 

This  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  then  seriously  felt  by 
the  English  Cabinet  —  it  became  alarmed.— Ireland  now 
stood  in  a  high  station  —  No  longer  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  )  a  remote  and  obscure  Island ,  she  formed  a  new 
feature  on  the  face  of  Europe ,  and  might  assert  her  rank 
amongst  the  second  order  of  European  nations.  In  constitutioQ 
and  in  laws,  municipal  and  international,  she  was  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  England  ;  her  legislature  was ,  in  theory, 
altogether  independent.  The  individuality  of  their  joint  Mon- 
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arch  ooDBtituted  the  indefeasible  basis  of  their  federative 
conneiion ;  but  their  respective  Parliaments  alone  could 
make  laws  to  bind  their  respective  people ,  to  regulate  their 
own  commerce ,  and  to  pay  their  own  arn^.  Ireland  had 
wisely  and  magnanimously  recorded  her  loyalty,  and  proclaim- 
ed her  determination ,  that  ^^  whUst  she  shared  the  liberty, 
'*  she  would  shard  the  fiite  of  the  British  nation ;  "  —  but  the 
compact  was  reciprocal,  and  she  had  bound  herself  no  fur- 
ther. 

England  could  not  with  apathy  regard  a  military  G>nven- 
tion ,  meeting  alkd  operating  on  political  subjects ,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Irish  Metropolis. 

The  attention  of  England  was  by  the  adoption  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  naturally  roused  to  a  more  detailed 
review  of  the  statistical  circumstances  of  Ireland.  By  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  free  commerce,  and  of  unshackled  manufac- 
tures, the  revenue  and  resources  of  Ireland  consequently  be- 
came susceptible  of  extraordinary  improvement ,  and  might 
soon  have  equalled  those  of  many  continental  nations  *—  and 
solely  at  her  own  disposal  and  appropriation. 

In  the  capability  of  military  power  also  she  had  few  rivals ; 
at  that  period  she  contained  ( and  continues  to  contain  )  more 
fighting  men ,  or  men  who  hve fighting,  and  who  might  be 
collected  in  a  week ,  than  any  other  state  in  Europe.  The 
powerful  and  elevated  position  she  was  then  about  to  occupy, 
and  the  unprecedented  steps  by  which  she  had  mounted  to 
that  eminence ,  could  not  be  regarded  without  strong  feelings 
of  solicitude  by  the  sister  country. 

The  example  of  Ireland  had  afforded  a  grave  and  instructive 
lesson  to  all  oppressed  and  vassal  people ,  and  a  wholesome 
lecture  %S  griping  and  monopolising  Governments.  Of  all  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then 
displayed ,  none  was  beheld,  at  that  critical  period,  with  such 
mingled  wonder  and  alarm  by  England ,  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Volunteer  associations.  And  the  bold  step  of  a  dele- 
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gated  conveniioD  the  increasing  numbers,  discipline,  and 
energy  of  that  military  institution ,  had  no  precedent ,  nor, 
in  the  changed  state  of  Europe,  can  the  phenomenon  eter 
appear  in  any  country. 

The  Volunteers ,  now  actually  armed  and  disciplined ,  and 
whose  delegates  were  now  to  be  assembled  were  said  to  exceed 
i5o,ooo  organized'  men.  But  whatever  the  force  then  was, 
the  Volunteer  recruits ,  if  called  on ,  would  have  comprited 
the  male  inhabitants  of  nearly  the  whole  island ,  including 
every  rank ,  religion ,  and  occupation. 

Such  a  force,  though  self-levied ,  self-ofBcered,  and  atleriy 
independent  of  any  control  or  subjection,  save  to  their  own 
chosen  chiefs,  still  remained  in  perfect  harmony  amongst 
themselves,  in  entire  obedience  to  the  municipal  laws  of  tke 
country,  holding  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  interconne 
with  the  regular  forces ,  and ,  by  their  activity  and  local 
ledge ,  preserving  their  country  in  a  state  of  general  and 
precedented  tranquillity. 

This  extraordinary  military  body,  equally  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  in  opposing  a  foreign  enemy,  supporting  their  own 
liberties,  or,  defending  those  of  England  —  combining  the 
moral  and  physical  powers,  and  nearly  the  entire  wealth,  of 
an  immense  population  —  nothing  could  have  resisted  \  and 
whatever  ground  of  alarm  the  British  Government  might  then 
have  felt ,  had  Ministers  been  mad  enough ,  at  that  period,  to 
have  attempted  its  direct  or  compulsory  suppression  ,  instetd 
of  its  attachment  to  the  sister  country,  the  result  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  a  prompt  separation  of  the  two  islands. 

Ireland  was  in  this  state  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention ,  and  the  Parliament  assembled  about  the  saoM 
time.  — The  Volunteer  elections  were  quickly  endeA  without 
tumult  or  opposition ;  and  their  3oo  delegates ,  each  escorted 
by  small  detachments  of  Volunteers  from  their  respective 
counties,  entered  the  metropolis,  and  were  universally 
ceived  with  a  respect  and  cordiality  impossible  to  be 
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— yet-,  all  was  harmony  and  peace.  Many  men  of  large  forr 
tnne ,  many  of  great  talent ,  and  many  members  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons ,  had  been  elected  delegates  by  the  Volunteers^ 
and  took  upon  themselves  the  double  functions  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  G>n'vention. 

The  Ro^l  Exchange  of  Dublin  was  first  selected  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Volunteer  delegates.  Whoever  has  seen  the 
metropolis  of  L*eland ,  must  admire  the  external  architecture 
of  that  building ;  but  it  was  found  inadequate  to  the  accom* 
modation  of  a  very  large  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  that  the  Rotunda  (being  then  the  finest  room 
HI  Ireland  )  was  best  adapted  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention.  This  was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  great  assem- 
bl^room  of  Dublin.  It  consists  of  a  circular  saloon  of  very 
large  dimensions,  connected  with  numerous  and  very  spacious 
chambers ,  and  terminates  Sackville  Street ,  the  finest  of  the 
Irish  metropolis.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome ,  exceeding  in 
diameter  the  Irish  House  of  Comnions,  and  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  popular  assembly. 

This  saloon,  and  the  connected  diambers,  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  important  purpose  to  which  they  were  to  be  appro- 
priated. But  little  did  the  Irish  people  conceive,  that  what 
they  then  considered  as  the  proudest  day  their  i^ation  had 
ever  seen ,  only  preceded  a  little  time  her  national  dissolution, 
and  even  prepared  the  grave  in  which  her  new<^ained  inde-. 
pendence  was  to.be  inhumated.  Evefy  measure,  however, 
had  been  previously  taken  to  prepare  that  splendid  chamber 
for  this  unparalleled  assembly,  and  to  receive  the  delegates 
and  their  escorts  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and 
dignity.  Volunteer  grenadiers  were  ordered  to  attend  on  the 
CoDvenlfi>n  as  a  guard  of  honour  during  their  sittings ,  and 
to  moutft  an  officer's  guard  at  the  house  of  the  President ; 
whilst  volunteer  dragoons  patrolled  during  the  sittings,  in  the 
utmost  tranquillity,  throughout  the  entire  city.  The  detach- 
ments of  country  corps ,  who  had  escorted  their  delegates, 
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haying  a  great  emulation  as  to  their  appearance  and  equip- 
ments on  this  grand  occasion ,  had  new  dresses  and  aecontre- 
ments,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  see  the  noble  banters  on  which 
a  great  proportion  of  the  cavalry  were  mounted.  The  hone 
had  entered  Dublin  in  very  small  detachments,  from  exceed- 
ingly numerous  corps ,  and ,  when  occasionally  formed  into 
line  9  the  great  variety  of  their  dresses ,  ensigns ,  and  equip- 
ments, presented  a  splendid,  but  very  striking  and  singular 
appearance.  ' 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  excelled  in  their  hospitality ;  the? 
appeared  in  crowds  every  whece ,  forcing  their  inThatioDS 
on  the  country  Volunteers  ]  every  soldier  had  numeroos  billets 
pressed  into  his  hand ;  every  householder,  who  could  affind 
it ,  vied  in  entertaining  his  guests  with  zeal  and  (M>rdiality. 
Every  thing  was  secure  and  tranquil ;  but  when  it  vras  consi- 
dered that  3oo  members  had  virtually  proclaimed  a  coneor- 
rent  Parliament ,  under  the  title  of  a  National  Convention  t 
and  were  about  to  lead  a  splendid  procession  throngfa  the 
body  of  the  city,  to  hold  its  sittings  within  view  of  the  Hoosei 
of  Legislature,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  seemed  drawing  faet  to 
some  decisive  catastrophe.  But  it  was  also  considered ,  that 
the  Convention  was  an  assembly  of  men  of  rank ,  of  fortone, 
and  of  talent.  The  Convention,  therefore,  possessed  an 
importance  and  a  consistence  that  seemed  to  render  sosse 
momentous  consequence  absolutely  inevitable  :  the  crisis  did 
arrive,  but  it  was  unfortunate*,  Ireland  tottered,  retrograded, 
and  has  fallen. 


■  The  author  had  been  sent  to  town  with  a  detachment  of  his  £itlia'*t 
cavalry  corps ,  the  ^^  CoUenagh  Rangers ;  *'  their  undress  was  white  ,  with 
blaekTelTet  facings;  the  full-dress ,  scarlet.  At  the  head  of  tfaaae  lew  bmb. 
the  author  felt  prouder  than  an  Emperor;  it  made  an  improHioii  on  hit 
yoBthfal  mind,  which,  even  in  the  chill  of  age,  ia  ftill  vivi^  And  ani- 
inatinf ;  —  a  glowing  patriotism,  a  military  feeling,  and  an  inadnctave , 
though  a  senseless  lust  /or  actual  service ,  arose  within  him  —  a  sensation 
which  is  certainly  inherent  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
which  seldom  forsakes  them  but  with  their  lives. 
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The  firing  of  twenty-one  cannon  announced  the  first  mo- 
vement of  the  delegates  JVom  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  Ro- 
ttinda;  a  troop  of  the  Rathdown  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Edwards,  of  Old  Court  ,County  of  Wicklow,  com- 
menced the  procession  ;  the  Liberty  Brigade  of  artillery  ' , 

■  Some  of  the  musicians  of  Dnblin,  in  1780,  had  been  employed  Xo 
compose  a  march  for  the  generti  adoption  of  the  Volunteer  corps  throughout 
the  kingdom ,  that  all  might  be  accustomed  to  march  to  the  same  air  at 
their  reviews ,  etc.  They  composed  the  following  simple-uoted  march  ,  now 
obsolete,  but  of  which  the  aathor  retained  a  .copy,  still  interesting,  as 
connected  with  a  recollection  of  the  times ,  and  of  that  unparalleled 
Institution. 

IRISH  VOLUNTEERS*  MARCH. 


^JUJlJ'll 


It  appears  ( as  a  composition)  to  claim  no  merit  whateTer,  being  neiljier 
grand ,  nor  mart'uU;  but  it  was  universalfy  adopted  by  the  Volunteers,  and 
was  played  at  all  public  places,  theatres,  and  in  the  streets,  etc,  by  every 
sort  of  performer,  and  on  all  instruments  :  at  public  dinners  and  meetings 
it  inyanably  accompanied  **  St,  Patrick's  Dajr  in  lla  Mominf, "  ^^ 
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loterettiog  commanded  by  Napper  Tandy,  wilha  band,  succeeded.  A  com- 
the  Delegates  pany  of  the  Barristers'  grenadiers,  headed  by  Colonel  Pedder, 
with  a  national  standard  for  Ireland,  borne  by  a  captain  of 
grenadiers ,  and  surrounded  by  a  company  of  the  finest  men 
of  the  regiment  came  after ,  their  muskets  slung  ^  and  bright 
battle-axes  borne  on  their  shoulders.  A  battalion  of  infantry, 
with  a  band ,  followed  ,  and  then  the  delegates,  two  and  two, 
with  side-«rms,  carrying  banners  with  molto  and  in  their  re- 
spectiTe  uniforms*-— broad  green  ribands  were  worn  across 
iheir  shoulders.  Another  band  followed  playing  the  special 
national  air  alluded  to.  The  chaplains  of  the  different  regi- 
ments ,  in  their  cassocks ,  marched  each  with  his  respective 
corps,  giving  solemnity  to  the  procession  ,  and  as  if  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  efforts ,  which  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  surrounding  multitude.  Several  standards 
and  colours  were  borne  by  the  different  corps  of  horse  and 
foot^  and  another  brigade  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Goon- 
seller  Calbeck ,  witli  labels  on  the  cannons'  mouths  %  was 
escorted  by  the  Barristers'  corps  in  scarlet  and  gold  ( the  full 
dress  uniform  of  the  King's  Guards)  ^  the  motto  on  their  but- 
tons being  "  f^ox  popuii  suprema  lex  esU  " 

The  procession  in  itself  was  interesting,  but  tlie  surround- 
ing scene  was  still  more  affecting.  Their  line  of  march  ,  from 
the  Exchange  to  the  Rotunda ,  was  through  the  most  spacious 
streets  and  quays  of  the  city,  open  on  both  sides  to  the  river, 
and  capable  of  containing  a  vastly  larger  assemblage  of  people 
than  any  part  of  the  metropolis  of  England.  An  immense 
body  of  spectators ,  crowding  every  window  and  house*top , 
would  be  but  an  ordinary  occurrence,  and  might  be  seen 
and  described  without  novelty  or  interest ;  but ,  on  this  oc- 
casion, every  countenance  spoke  zeal,  every  eye  expressed 
solicitude ,  and  every  action  proclaimed  triumph  :  green  ri- 

'  Their  motto  was :  —  *'  Oh  Ixird ,  open  thou  our  lips ,  and  our  months 
shall  foand  forth  thy  praise  !  ** 
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bands  and  handkerchief  were  waved  from  every  window  by 
the  enthasiasm  of  its  fair  occupants;  crowds  seemed  to  move 
on  the  house-tops ;  ribands  were  flung  upon  the  delegates  as 
they  passed ;  yet  it  was  net  a  loud  or  a  boisterous ,  but  a  firm 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  the^fiCervescence  of  a  heated  crowd— it 
was  not  the  fiery  ebullition  of  a  glowing  people  *— -it  was  not  se- 
dition —  it  was  liberty  that  inspired  them  :  the  heart  bounded , 
though  the  tongue  was  motionless — those  who  did  not  see,  or 
who  do  not  recollect  that  splendid  day,  must  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  reflecting ,  that  (under  all  its  circumstances)  no  man 
did  before ,  and  no  man  ever  will  ^^  behold  its  like  again.  *' 

y.  The  entrance  of  the  delegates  into  the  Rotunda  was  ^ntnnceof 
more  than  interesting,  it  was  awful.  Each  doffed  his  helmet  or  •'«8»^« 
his  hat ,  as  if  he  felt  the  influence  of  that  sacred  place  where 
he  was  about  to  sacrifice  at  the  Shrine  of  Freedom.  Every 
man  knew  he  was ,  in  some  respect ,  overstepping  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Constitution ,  but  he  considered  that  his  tres- 
pass was  for  the  purpose  only  of  adding  security  to  that  Consti- 
tution which  he  seemed  to  transgress. 

Such  a  state  of  things  never  existed  in  any  other  country , 
consistent  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Ireland ,  however,  proved 
on  that  occasion  her  superior  loyalty,  and  gave  the  retort 
courteous  to  all  her  calumniators.  It  was  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  been  achieved  —  that 
it  had  been  proclaimed  in  Ireland  and  in  England — that 
it  had  been  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed  for  ever  by  His 
Majesty  from  his  throne,  as  Monarch  of  both  Countries. 
That  compact  was  therefore  firm ,  because  it  was  federal , 
and  final,  and  the  delegates  sought  what  their  own  Parliament 
alone  was  competent  to  discuss ,  and  over  which  England  had 
no  control.  A  partial  reform  of  the  representation  was  a  mea- 
sure which  the  British  Minister  himself  had  the  duplicity  of 
proposing  in  England ,  yet  of  undermining  in  the  sister  coun- 
try,  even  in  the  face  of  his  own  renunciation  of  all  innovation 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  former  usurpation. 

^9 
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Eztraordi->     VL  Tbese  would  ,  at  any  other  time,  hare,  been  subjecti 

*   "J 

CDM  onoca'  ^^^  deliberate  consideration  \  bat  it  was  too  late  to  reflect; 
Uties.  ihe  die  was  thrown ,  and ,  as  if  every  thing  conspired  to  in- 

crease the  peculiarity  of  the  scene,  even  the  site  of  the 
Rotunda ,  where  the  Convention  assembled ,  exactly  termi- 
nated the  street  and  fronted  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of 
which,  in  a  direct  line  ,  was  seen  the  magnificent  dome  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  where  3oo  members, 
returned  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution ,  were  also  deliberating. 

Those  localities  excited ,  in  every  rational  mind ,  something 
.  like  a  dread  of  possible  collision ;  it  was  also  a  grave  and 
curious  consideration ,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  Volunteer 
delegation  was,  in  fact,  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  Par- 
liamentary delegates ,  and ,  under  the  name  of  reform  ,  oonvid 
them  of  corruption. 
EmbarraM-     It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive ,  that  both  were  placed  i» 
bg  sitnatioo.  ^  situation ,  which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  humi- 
liation of  one  of  them. 

It  was  also  remarkable  that  the  Volunteers,  who  had  thos 
sent  their  delegates  to  reform  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament ,  had  been  themselves  solemnly  thanked  the  preceding 
Session ,  for  their  support  of  the  Constitution ,  by  the  very 
same  House  of  Commons  which  they  now  determined  to  re- 
organize and  reform. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  this  national  convention  of 
Ireland  with  the  democratic  assemblies,  which,  in  later  dap, 
overwhelmed  so  many  thrones  and  countries.  With  what  pride 
must  an  Irishman  call  to  his  recollection  the  concentration  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  patriotism iind  loyalty,  which  composed 
that  convention  of  the  Irish  people !  With  what  pride  must 
the  few  survivors  remember  the  3oo  Irish  nobles  and  gentle- 
men ,  assembling  peaceably  and  loyally  to  demand  a  reform  — 
an  object  of  all  others  t^e  nearest  to  their  hearts,  and  the 
most  necessary  to  their  independence ! 
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Yet  the  recollection  of  that  assembly  must  also  cast  a  dark 
riiade  over  the  History  of  Ireland ,  by  transferring  a  reflection 
on  its  proud  birth  to  its  humble  termination. 

A  delineation  of  those  scenes  may  appear,  to  modern 
readers ,  an  exaggerated  episode.  That  generation  which 
beheld ,  or  acted  in  those  days ,  is  drawing  fast  to  a  close ;  and 
whilst  a  few  contemporaries  exist ,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  leave  the  scenes  altogether  to  future  historians ,  who  could 
convey  but  an  imperfect  recital  of  actions  they  had  never 
seen  ,  and  frigid  ideas  of  feelings  they  had  never  experienced. 
The  results  of  that  extraordinary  measure  may  enable  poste- 
rity to  do  some  justice  to  calumniated  Ireland  ,  where  loyalty 
appears  to  have  wonderfully  retained  its  influence  over  a 
powerful ,  proud ,  and  patriotic  assembly,  and  over  an  armed 
and  irresistible  population  ,  under  circumstances  the  most 
dangerous  and  irritating  that  had  ever  terminated  with  tran- 
quillity in  any  nation. 

The  Artillery  had  scarcely  announced  the  entry  of  the  The  Deir. 
delegates  into  the  Rotunda ,  when  that  silent  respect  which  fhlT  ^"^^^ 
had  pervaded  the  entire  population  ,  during  the  procession , 
yielded  to  more  lively  feelings  ^  —  no  longer  could  the  people 
restrain  their  joy.  At  first ,  a  low  murmur  seemed  to  proceed 
from  difierent  quarters ,  which ,  soon  increasing  in  its  fervour, 
at  length  burst  into  a  universal  cheer  of  triumph  ,  like  distant 
thunder,  gradually  rolling  on  ,  till  one  great  and  continued 
peal  burst  upon  the  senses ;  —  the  loud  and  incessant  cheering 
of  the  people  soon  reverberated  from  street  to  street ,  con- 
tributing the  whole  powers  of  acclamation  to  glorify  an 
assembly  which  they  vainly  conceived  must  be  omnipotent  — 
it  was  an  acclamation ,  long  ,  sincere ,  and  unanimous ,  and 
occasionally  died  away,  only  to  be  renewed  with  redoubled 
energy.  The  vivid  interest  excited  by  this  extraordinary  and 
afiecting  scene  can  never  be  conceived ,  save  by  those  who 
were  present ,  and  participated  in  its  feelings  -^  nor  can  time 
or  age  obliterate  it  from  the  memory. 
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It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark ,  that  a  wonderful  prdporlioo 
of  female  voices  was  distinguishable  amidst  these  plaudits.  A 
general  illumination  took  place  throughout  the  city,  bands  of 
music  were  heard  everywhere ,  and  never  did  a  day  and  ni^t 
of  rejoicing  so  truly  express  the  unsophisticated  gratificatioa 
of  an  entire  population.  The  Government  was  astounded^  &e 
Privy  Council  had  sat,  but  were  far  from  unanimous,  tad 
had  separated  without  decision.  The  old  courtiers  called  &e 
scene  frantic  —  but  it  was  not  the  frenzy  of  a  mob ,  it  w» 
the  triumph  of  a  nation ,  incomprehensible  to  the  vulgv 
meetings  of  another  country. 

The  scene  within  was  slill  more  novel  and  impressive.  Tbe 
varied  uniforms  of  the  delegates  had  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance; sent  from  different  regiments,  no  two  of  them  were 
dressed  or  armed  alike  \  cavalry,  infantry,  grenadiers ,  artil- 
lery, generals,  colonels,  Serjeants,  privates;  in  fine,  ill 
possible  yarieties  of  military  dress  and  rank  were  colled- 
ed  in  one  general  body,  destined  to  act  solely  in  a  dfil 
capacity. 

The  cheers,  the  cannon  ,  the  music,  the  musketry,  com- 
bined to  prevent  any  procedure  that  day,  save  that  of  the 
Members  giving  in  their  delegations^  and  nominating  some 
officers  to  act  during  the  Session. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

TheBUhop  I.  Prcvious  to  the  meeting  of  the  delegates,  the  Bishop  of 
bU^ca7at*Uie  ^^'''^y  ^^^  determined  to  convince  the  Irish  people  ,  that  be 
CoaTention.  ^as  no  lukcwarm  professor  of  adherence  to  their  interest; 
his  character,  already  given,  is  confirmed  by  every  act  of 
his  life  virhen  in  Ireland.  He  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Irish 
delegates ,  at  the  Rotunda ,  with  the  greatest  splendor  \  and, 
to  prove  that  he  preferred  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Volunteers 
to  both  his  English  rank  as  Earl  of  Bristol  and  his  Irish  rank  as 
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;!i  spiritual  noble ,  he  entered  Dublin  in  royal  state  ,  drew  up 
his  equipage  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords ,  as  if  he 
halted  to  teach  the  Peers  their  duty  to  their  country ,  and 
then  moved  forward  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Rotunda  ,  as  an 
Irish  Delegate  in  the  National  Convention.  Such  a  circum- 
stance can  be  scarcely  credited  in  England;  but  had  not  Lord 
Charlemont's  temporizing  neutralized  his  spirit ,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Convention  might  have  succeeded  in  its  object.  It  is  uis  tpUn- 
not,  therefore  ,  wonderful ,  that  a  British  Peer,  an  English- 
man ,  and  above  all ,  a  Bishop  ,  taking  so  decided  a  part  in 
the  cause  of  Ireland^  should  gain  a  popularity  that  few  before 
him  ever  had  so  fully,  or  perhaps,  more  justly,  experienced. 
He  certainly  was  sincere;  •—  his  proceedings  on  this  occasion 
were  extraordinary,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  special  notice. 

The  Lords  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,    Andpagean. 
when  the  Bishop  of  Derry  began  his  procession  to  take  his  ^^^' 
seat  in  the  Convention.  He  had  several  carriages  in  his  suite  , 
and  sat  in  an  open  landau ,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses,  ca- 
parisoned with  purple  ribands.  He  was  dressed  in  purple ,  his 
horses ,  equipages ,  and  servants  being  in  the  most  splendid 
trappings  ,  and  liveries.  He  had  brought  to  Dublin  ,  as  his 
escort,  a  troop  of  light  cavalry,  raised  by  his  unfortunate  and 
guilty  nephew,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald  5  they  were  splendidly    proceswon. 
dressed  and  accoutred,  and  were  mounted  on  the  finest  charg- 
ers that  the  Bishop  or  their  Commander  could  procure.  A 
part  of  these  dragoons  led  the  procession  ,  another  closed  it , 
and  some  rode  on  each  side  of  his  Lordship's  carriage.  Trum- 
pets announced  his  approach ,  and  detachments  from  several 
Volunteer  corps  of  Dublin  joined  his  Lordship's  cavalcade.  He    Popularity. 
never  ceased  making  dignified  obeisances  to  the  multitude  : 
his  salutations  were  enthusiastically  returned  on  every  side  — 
^^Long  live  the  Bishop,  "  echoed  from  every  window*,  yet  all 
was  peace  and  harmony ,  and  never  did  there  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary a  procession  within  the  realm  of  Ireland. 

This  cavalcade  marched  slowly  through  the  different  streets, 
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till  it  arriTed  at  tke  portifio  •f  tlie  Baoat  of  Loidt,  wfcirh 
^adyoined  tkat  of  tke  CoMmoiis.  A  skort  hall  lias  thai  VMk, 
Ae  tmapets  sounded ,  the  sudden  and  im^pectfid  dangor 
of  idiidi  echoed  throoghoot  the  kme  corridois.  Bolli  Hohb 
had  JQSt  finished  praTeis ,  and  were  proceeding  to  taneB, 
and,  totally  onconsctoas  of  the  cause ,  scTcral  mr  mhen.  nahri 
to  the  entrance.  The  Bishop  sainted  all  with  rofnl  dignitf, 
Ae  Volonteers  presented  arms ,  and  the  hands  pbfcd  the 
Yofainteers'  march.  Of  a  sodden  another  clangor  of  tnmpcb 
vas  heard  9  the  astonished  Lords  and  ComnMna.  nnahir  l» 
divine  what  was  to  ensoe,  or  the  reason  of  the 
appearance  ofthelfahop,  retired  to  their  rryyti^ 
and  with  great  solicitude  awaited  the  resnh. 

The  Bishop,  however «  had  done  what  he  intwmded;  h> 
had  astonished  hoth  Houses,  and  had  prored  to  thca  his 
principles  and  his  determination :  — amidst  the  ^m'^**  and 
^eers  of  thousands,  he  proceeded  to  the  RoUmdln,  vhcre, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  importance ,  he  oertainlT  appcnml  lo 
snpaas  the  whole  of  his  brother  delegates.  He  entered  the 
chamher  in  the  greatest  form ,  presented  hb  rrfJgnljiU^  tool 
his  seat .  couTcrsed  a  few  moments  with  all  the  ceromonT  of 
a  temporal  prince «  and  then  ,  with  the  excess  of  that  digat- 
fied  courtesy  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master ,  ke  retired 
as  he  hid  entered,  and  droTe  away  in  the  sanae  ma|eslic 
style «  and  amidst  reiterated  applauses ,  to  his  homse  ,  where 
A  Gui4  «c  the  Yolunleer>  had  prerioudy  mounted  a  guard  of 
He  entertained  a  great  numher  of  persons  of  rank  nt  n 
fioent  dinner ,  and  the  ensuins  daT  hesan  his 
ike  Delegates «  as  an  ordinarr  man  of 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Bishop  pit  nfii  imili  pii 
pomessing  —  rather  under  the  middle  siae «  he 
wdl  made—  hk  countenance  &ir.  huidsome^ 
hut  lather  expreasiTe  of  a  npidtty  of  thought  tbnn  of  the 
deKheralion  of  jodUivMnt  —  his  hair,  recedinjr  liroua  kis  lore- 
gaiY  a  peculiar  trail  of  resfertahilily  to  hm 
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His  manner  appeared  zealous  and  earnest^  and  rather 
more  quick  than  is  consistent  with  perfect  dignity ;  but  he 
deemed  to  be  particularly  well  bred  and  courteous  ^  and , 
altogether,  he  could  not  be  viewed  without  an  impression 
that  he  was  a  person  of  talent  and  of  eminence. 

He  appeared  always  dressed  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness; 
in  general ,  entirely  in  purple ,  and  he  wore  diamond  knee 
and  shoe  buckles.  But  what  I  most  observed  in  his  dress 
was  ,  that  he  wore  white  gloves  ,  with  gold  fringe  round  the 
wrists ,  and  large  gold  tassels  hanging  from  them. 

The  Author  was  then  too  young,  and  too  unimportant,  to 
have  the  honour  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  that  dis** 
tingmshed  prelate;  but  the  singularity  of  his  habits,  his 
patriotic  conduct ,  popular  character,  and  impressive  appear*- 
anee ,  eiiciteS  a  satisfaction  in  beholding  him ,  and  impressed 
hiih  strongly  on  my  recollection. 

The  Bishop  ,  in  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the    Entireiyde- 
Irish  people  ,  could  have  no  personal  object  but  popularity.  V*}^  ^  ''*« 
H^  could  be  no  greater  in  title;  he  was  rich,  and  in  health, 
vigour,  and  spirits ;  his  learning  was  rare ,  his  talents  very 
considerable  —  in  all  re6p>ects  he  was  an  able  man.  From  the 
motnent  he  became  An  Irish  Bishop  he  adopted  Ireland,  built 
an  immense  palace  in  a  remote  and  aingtilar  situation  ,  and 
did  numerous  acts  which  nobody  could  account  for.  He  had    His    great 
many  of  those  qualities ,  in  an  eminent  degree ,  which  our  J°!i'^^^eot^'| 
nore  ancient  histories  have  attributed  to  the  proudest  church- 
men  ^   but  they  were   in  him  so  blended  with  liberality , 
90  tempered  by  enlightened  principles ,  that  they  excited  a 
^ery  different  mode  of  conduct  from  his  episcopal  predeces- 
eors.  However^  bis  amlAtion  for  popularity  obviously  knew 
tho  bounds ,  and  his  efforts  to  gain  that  popularity  found  no 
limits.  His  great  failing  was  a  portion  eS  natural  versatility , 
which  frequently  enfeebled  the  confidence  of  his  adherents. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  gentle ,  lambent  flame  of  Cbarle- 
mont ,  would  soon  be  quenched  in  the  rolling  ,  rapid  torrent 
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Oppowft     of  the  Bishop's  popularity,  and  tiiat  the  epigrammalic  elo- 
^GnMta,  q^coce  of  Graitan,  cramped  or  overpowered  by  the  influence 
of  his  splendor,  would  probably  be  withdrawn  from  tlie  scene 
of  action.  The  Bishop  soon  adopted  his  course  ^  he  paid  his 
whole  attention  to  Mr.  Flood.  In  this  he  was  right.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say ,  that  Mr.  Flood  was  ,  at  least  j  the  best 
educated  and  deepest  statesman  ,  and  the  most  able  partisan, 
in  the  Irish  Senate. 
Fint  tT«a-     H.  Whilst  these  extraordinary  and  brilliant  scenes  were  pro* 
mrofthe  Brfl  c^^ding  in  Ireland,  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  Ministers 
tith   GoTern-must  nccessarily  have  been  on  the  increase,  if  possible.  They 
•oftiaTci    Ire-  wcU  knew,  that  if  the  Convention  succeeded  in  reforming  the 
^*"^*  Commons .  House    of  Parliament,  the  British  Governoieot 

would  lose  the  use  of  the  only  instrument  through  which  thej 
ever  could  hope  to  regain  their  ascendancy  *,  and  with  this 
view,  and  at  this  critical  period ,  the  plot  was  suggested  pnd 
the  conspiracy  formed ,  to  replace  Ireland  within  the  tram- 
mels of  the  sister  countryi  whenever  a  feasible  opportunitj 
should  o£Fer.  The  sequence  of  Irish  events  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

These  collisions  were ,  to  England ,  a  golden  opportunitj  : 
plans  against  the  Volunteer  Associations  were  deeply  laid, 
and  with  considerable  prospect  of  eventually  succeeding ,  first 
by  working  upon  the  courtly  moderation  and  courteous  fee- 
bleness of  the  short-sighted  Charlemont,  and  credulity  of 
Gratlan ,  to  dismiss  the  Convention ,  and  thereby  divide  tad 
dispirit  the  Volunteers.  And  next ,  by  corrupting  Parliameat 
and  seducing  the  Irish  gentlemen ,  under  pretence  of  uphokir 
ing  the  British  Constitution ,  to  recapture  the  Irish  indepen- 
dence. Whoever  reads  the  political  history  of  these  reolms  from 
178a  to  1800,  cannot  doubt  that  this  object,  from  that  period 
to  the  completion  of  the  legislative  Union ,  was  never  k0t 
sight  of. 

The  British  Minister  had  also  reasons  nearer  home  for  de- 
termining to  undermine  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Irish  Vo* 
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lunteers.  He  knew  that  if  a  Refom  of  Parliament  were  effec- 
ted in  Ireland,  though  the  same  reasons  did  not  exists  yet  the 
same  measure  could  not  be  loirg  withheld  from  the  EngUsh 
nation ;  and  as  the  Parliament  of  England  was  at  that  era  sup- 
posed to  he  ruled  absolutely  hy  the  influence  of  the  Crown ; 
the  control  of  the  Minister  would  receiye  a  vital  hlow,  which 
it  never  could  recover. 

The  commercial  system  of  England  also ,  whilst  without 
external  rivalship  ,  had  no  necessity  for  a  special  protection. 
But  now  she  had  a  rival  in  the  free  trade  of  Ireland ,  a  subject 
which  soon  after  came  under  full  discussion.  The  jealousy  of 
England  was  proved  by  her  commercial  propositions ,  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  yet  sufficient  honesty  to- resist  that 
inroad. 

But  as  a  body  that  had  laboured  long  and  much,  a  lassitude    The  spirit 
and  relaxation  were  obviously  commencing  in  the  Irish  Senate  PariUment 
— 'how  long  that  spirit,  which  had  acquired  their  rights,     "^^^i*"**- 
might  retain  its  vigour  to  protect  them,  depended  on  th0 
purity  of  the  representatives  ^—  and  this  was  the  true  reasoti 
for  considering  a  reform  imperativie  in  Ireland. 

Whilst ,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Reform  is  under  discua*    Reason* for 

•  •  ■.  1^11  ••  ^   Reform   in 

sion ,  It  may  be  proper  to  see  how  far  the  then  existing  state  parliament. 
of  Ireland  substantially,  required  that  measure ,  or  warranted 
that  conclusion.  She  was  to  commence  as  a  trading  country, 
and  her  situation  on  the  map  of  the  world  seemed  to  combine 
many  defects  and  many  advantages.  She  appears  partially 
secluded  from  that  general  intercourse  which  other  States  of 
Europe  enjoy  from  their  localities.  England,  on  the  east,  in- 
tervenes between  her  and  the  British  Channel  and  German 
Ocean*,  Scotland  intercepts  the  Northern  Seas;  and  though 
the  md^t  western  point  of  Europe,  and  of  course  well  situated 
for  the  western  commerce ,  the  enterprise  and  great  capital , 
or  jealousy,  ofEngland,  could  have  excluded  her  at  pleasure, 
if  unprotected  by  her  own  Parliament ,  from  any  proportional 
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participation  in  the  colonial  trade  > .  On  a  view  of  the  whole, 
her  position  might  hare  entitled  her  to  have  heeome  a  eonn- 
derable  emporium;  but  jealousy  is  natural  to  coannereialna- 
tions,  and  Ireland  would  probably  have  possessed  the  same  Imt 
for  monopoly,  had  she  been  circumstanced  as  Great  Brilain* 
But  the  non*importation  resolutions  of  Ireland  had  alarmed 
Great  Britain ,  and  proved  to  her  to  what  a  seal  of  retidiatioQ 
the  Irbh  people  might  be  urged  by  any  future  measures  of 
injnstioe. 

The  situation  of  Ireland  places  her  comparatively  out  of  the 
pale  of  busy  Europe ,  by  the  absence  of  that  politick  iqtereit 
which  the  Powers  of  Europe  take  in  the  commerce  of  qlber 
and  inferior  countries.  This  was  a  deprivation  which  Bothiif 
could  ever  remedy  or  counteract,  but  a  local  legislature, oon- 
stantly  resident,  and  constantly  alive  to  the  foreigti  and  do- 
mestic interests  of  their  country.  * 
AbMbidj     Tliese  were  some  of  the  causes  which  rendered  a  pure  and 
her  ptotper-  independent  Parliament  more  necessary  to  Ireland  than  to  her 
'^'  sister  country.  Ireland  never  had  been  a  nation  of  eateMve 

commerce ,  yet  even  the  narrow  channels  of  her  trade  wen 
ever  contracted  by  the  jealousies  and  monopoly  of  England ; 
and  this,  in  public  opinion,  rendei*ed  a  pure  Parliameot 
indispensable ,  as  the  only  ample  security  against  sadh 
interference.  * 

*  It  oeald  aot  Jbe  yery  gralifyini;.  to  tbc  Irish  traders  or  pooplt ,  to  «•§ 
ibe  unteense  coloDiai  and  general  trade  of  Liverpool  necessarily  paaa  by  die 
ports  of  Waterford  and  Dublin.  The  Anthor  has  seen  a  fleet  of  scTenty 
West  Indiamen  sail  proudly  down  the  Irish  Ch'annel  to  the  merclimtf  at 
Urerpool ,  and  one  solitary  vessel  separate  from  the  fleet,  ascl  ateer  iriia 
tibe  port  of  Dabtin ,   with  sngar  and  molasaes ,  for  home  coosnpptMib 

*  Mm  mOB  Sir  LackiB  CBriea's  Speech  on  the  condoet  of  PorUifpl.  flt 
ptopoaed  aiarcly  a  declaration  of  war  hy  Ireland  against  her,  and  la  the 
cad  Porlagal  was  obliged  to  redress  her,  notwithstanding  the  dupUci^  of 
tha  British  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden. 

'  FidU  King  William's  reply  to  the  British  Parliament;  and  ia  1784 
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To  constitute  an  Irish  Parliammit ,  thfrefore  ^  as  much  as 
possible  free  from  every  tinge  of  English  oommeroiiil  or  po- 
litical inflnenoe ,  was  plausibly  eon3i4ered  essential  |o  the  se^ 
curity  of  the  former  country.  The  necessity,  in  point  of  fiiot , 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  this  vi^  of  the  external  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  crisis ,  when  a  military  convention  to  discuss 
Reform  surprised  every  nation  of  Europe ,  that  would  con«- 
descend  or  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  an  island  so  se^ 
eluded. 

m.  The  public  characters  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  his 
more  moderate  rival  j  were  so  extremely  dissimilar,  and  their 
composition  so  totally  repugnant ,  that  any  amalgamation  of 
sentiment  was  utterly  impossible.  A  cautions  attachment  to 
regularity  and  order,  a  idncere  love  for  the  people,  a  polished, 
courtly  respect  for  the  aristocracy,  with  a  degree  of  popular 
ambition  and  a  proportion  of  individual  vanity,  were  the  gor 
verning  principles  of  Lord  Charlemont  during  the  whole  of     Fmtlier 
his  political  conduct.  But],  unfortunately ,  these  w^re  accom-  charionont** 
panied  by  a  strong  taint  of  tb^t  religious  intoletunce  Which   ^u'«<:^* 
has  since  proved  the  interruption  of  Irish  tranquillity. 

No  man  in  Ireland  could  do  the  honours  of  a  review  better; 
and  though  his  personal  courage  was  undoubted ,  no  man  in 
Ireland  was  likely  to  do  the  duties  of  a  battle  worse  than  Lord 
Charlemont.  He  guessed  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  and 
sedulously  avoided  any  situation  to  which  they  mi^ht  prove 
inadequate*  If  the  people  bad  nc(|  redded  hia  virtues,  they 
would  not  have  submitted  to  bis  weakness  \  sAd  if  be  had  not 
loved  the  people^  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  his  tiranquillity 
to  command  them.  He  was  an  excellent  rmrse.^—*  tender  of  the  Hia  beffi- 
CQOstttutiop ,  but  dreading  every  ei{acAi?e  remedy  prescribed  ^^^y* 
for  its  disorders. 

thf  great  mannfactu|ing  towns  of  Eii||land  and  Scotland  fully  displayed 
die  same  attachment  to  their  monopolies ,  even  to  the  ruin  of  Irfsli 
commerce.  They  have  become  better  informed  since  that  period »  and 
j»et  <if  coniflf ,  more  liberaL 
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Lord  Charlemont  saw  cleariy  that  the  Presidency  of  the 
National  ConTention  was  of  Tital  conseqocnce  to  the  coantir, 
and  the  master-key  of  his  own  importance.  He  had  his  little  as 
well  as  his  great  feelings ,  and  both  were  set  into  action  by 
His  Tiew*.  this  dilemma.  He  knew  full  well  that  if  the  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing Prelate  were  at  the  head  of  that  Convention  ,   he  woaM 
lose  all  weight  with  the  Goremment,  and  all  infloence  with 
the  people.  The  mcasore  was  altogether  too  strong  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Charlemont  :  he  knew  he  should  be  incapable 
of  gorerning  that  body,  if  it  once  got  into  any  leading-strings 
but  his  own  ;  and  it  ^^s  obvious  that  if  bis  Lordship  should 
get  one  step  beyond  his  depth ,  he  never  could  regain  his  po- 
OppoMttbesitioB.  His  friends,  therefore,  anticipated  every    means  to 
^wuL^  ensure  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  Bishop  of 
for  the  Prcu-  Derry ,  before  he  was  aware  that  there  would  be  any  effectual 
N^^nafc^  opporition  to  himself,  found  Lord  Charlemont  actually  pbiced 
▼couoB.        jjji  ijjj^i  jiiuation ,  where  he  might  restrain ,  if  not  coanteract 
the  ultra  energies  of  the  reforming  party.  This  was  the  very 
step  the  Government  desired ;  £arl  Charlemont  might  be  ma- 
naged, but  the  Bishop  of  Derry  would  have  been  intractable. 
Lord  Charlemont  involuntarily  became  the  tool  of  Govern- 
ment ,  whilst  he  fancied  he  Was  labouring  in  the  service  of  the 
people.  From  this  moment  the  neutralizing  system  by  which 
itfr  President  wished  to  conduct  that  Assembly  became  ob- 
vious. EV^ry  body  might  foresee  that  not  only  the  Convention , 
but 'perhaps  the  Volunteer  Associations,  were  likely  to  droop. 
Many  sensible  men  had  Apprehended  that  the  Bishop's  po- 
litics might  be  too  strong  -,  the  very  act  of  his  attaching  him- 
self to  Ireland  proved  at  once  their  vigour  and  eccentricitr  ^ 
and  hence  the  Presidency  of  the  Convention  ,  in  every  point 
of  view ,'  became  a  measure  of  extreme  importance. 
ManyMemb.     lY.  A  fcw  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
ers  of  Pwi'a- declined  their  election  to  the  Convention  * ,  but  some  of  the 

'  Tlie  state  of  Parliament  may  be  imagined  from  Mr.  George  Molinefix's 
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ablest,  and  mo8l  respectable  Members  performed  their  duties  m»t  attena 
alternately  in  both  assemblies.  .The  hostd  Lientianaiit  and  histion  aUo. 
Privy  Council  at  the  same  time  held  their  sittings  at  the^ 
Castle ,  exactly  midway  between  the  two  Parliaments  —  they 
received  alternate  reports  from  each ,  and,  undecided  whether 
the  strong  or  the  passive  system  were  least,  or  rather  most , 
fraught  with  danger ,  they  ^t  length  wisely  adopted  their  ac- 
customed course ,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chances  of  division ,  and  of  the  moderation ,  ductility ,  and 
pride  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

It  was  artfully  insinuated  to  Lord  Charlemont,  by  the 
friends  of  Government ,  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was 
considered  to  be  in  his.  hands  —  that  he  had  accepted  a  situa-^ 
tiou  of  the  most  responsible  nature-^  and  that  if  he  did  not 
possess  sufficient  influence  to  curb  the  Convention ,  he. ought 
at  once  to  resign  the  trust,  and  thereby  give  the  Parliament  a 
ground  of  requiring  the  immediate  dissolution  of  ita  unconsti- 
tutional rival. 

Lord  Charlemont  found  himself  in  a  situation  of  great 
embarrassment.  If  he  held  the  Presidency,  he  was  responsible 
for  its  proceedings  ^  if  he  resigned  it ,  he  would .  still  be  re- 
sponsible for  having  countenanced  the  organization  of  tbe 
assembly: — the  Bishop  would  succeed  him  in  his  chair — and 
he  would,  still  be  considered  the  inceptive  promoter  of  what- 
ever might  be  adopted  by  his  successor.  Lord  Charlemont's  Etri  ciiar- 
pride  resisted  his  resignation.  He  was  too  high  to  be  com-J"°^***  ^" 
manded  —  he  was  too  feeble  to  control,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  After  much  deliberation ,  he 

apologizing  to  the  Home  of  Commons  for  being  unable  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  —  **  A4  the  close  attention  he  had 
**  been  obliged  to  give  to  the  National  Convention ,  did  not  leave  him  time 
'*  to  prepare  himself  on  Parliamentary  subjects.  " 

The  Members  trying  the  Petition  on  the  Cork  Electioii,  adjourned  the 
trial ,  though  the  expense  was  daily  very  great ,  as  there  were  some  of  the 
Committee  who  were  obliged  to  attend  their  duty  in  the  National  Convention, 
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adopltd  the  suggwlicmt  of  th^  oourtien,  and  wis  led  UindCold 
to  thttl  deceptions  oonrae  9  which  HUf^t  answer  his  tliuiqiul 
objects  for  Uie  moment  ^  but  was  beneath  his  chameter,  and 
which  mnst  eventually  have  extinguished  all  the  popidsr 
influence  of  the  Volunteers  ^  and  have  destroyed  that  of  the 
country.  In  fine^  be  lost  himself )  be  saerifieed  biaeountry,  and 
determined  on  a  line  of  pffoceeding  entirely  unwcNrthy  of  his 
fottnw  conduist :  -^  if  be  could  not  govern ,  he  feeolved  to 
teaspofite ,  divide »  neutralize ,  and  dissolve  the  assembly. 

This  fatal  system  was  eventually  successful ,  and  his  Lord- 
ship effected  the  dissolution  of  that  body  whose  confidence  hsd 
raised  him  to  so  glorious  an  eminence  -^by  which  the  Britnb 
Government  now  foresaw  die  possibility  of  recapturing  Irish 
independence*  Lord  Chaflemdnt  had  been  seized  with  a 
neavous  dread  of  that  vet*y  Institution  he  had  origiimlly  ben 
so  active  in  oraating^  and  entirely ^  though  unconsckmsly, 
surrendered  himself  to  tb«  darling  objects  of  a  deep  and 
treacherous  administration. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked ,  that  xYui  independence  of 
Ireland  9  which  certainly  was  first  achieved  by  tha  exertions  of 
the  Whigs ,  was  liow  left  unguarded ,  and  afterwards  destroy- 
ed ^  by  the  corrupt  tergiversation  of  many  members  of  that 
same  partjr.  The  inconsistent  conduct  of  some  of  the  Whigi, 
and  their  Place  Bill  in  1794  S  were  the  proximate  meaas 
through  which  the  Union  was  ultimately  e£Fected. 
Proceedings  V*  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  carried  on  for 
Son*  °^*°"  W)me  time  with  the  utmost  regularity;  The  rulesJ  and  orders^ 
and  customs  of  Parliament  were  adopted ,  and  the  meetings 

■  The  Plme9  Bill,  perseterhigly  Jorced  by  the  Whigs  upcm  the  Gcyfcm- 
ment ,  b j  admitting  the  faceting  of  seats  by  nominal  offices  (  B^ic^eatoiniiip 
of  MoDSter),  enabled  Lord  Caatteteagfa  Xo  puck  the  Parliameat  in  iScio, 
with  a  degree  of  undisguised  effrontery  never  before  attempted  by  any 
Mibktar.  See  hereafter,  Mr.  Crow's  Letter  to  Lord  B«Widere»  m  whkh 
llii  high  Crimea  and  raisdemeanom^  of  Iiord  Casilereagh  are  aippareet 
beyond  the  power  of  refutal. 
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were  Md  mi  tonAm&i  withdM my.  Milfinil  inlimqptioii* 
But  Wha  iMifib  im,  aatembly  had  been  dtolnfif id  Iwr  the  pur* 
pOM  of  reqidriog  the  Parlianmit  to  puriiy  itself,  and  renioddi 
its  coDstittttum ,  it  oould  not  be  expeeied  that  eterj  member 
could  possets  similar  yiews  or  similar  feelinga,  Or  perhaps 
observe  the  most  unintermpted  order  and  discij^ine  in  dis- 
cussions. Bat  the  deeorom  and  regularity  of  the  Gonventioli 
may  be  best  eifiempUBed  by  obserring,  that  there  was  not  any 
meeting  or  discussion  of  the  National  Conyention  of  Ireland , 
from  its  first  to  its  last  sitting,  more  confused  or  boisterous 
than  what  has  very  frequently  been  witnessed  in  the  Commons 
House  of  the  Imperial  Parliament* 

A  strong  oppoeitioti  soon  arose  to  the  imb^ile  system  of 
Lord  Charlemont.  Superior  public  characters  at  length  as- 
sumed their  stations,  and  eflPectively  overwhelmed  that  chiUU 
ish  affectation  of  delicacy ,  so  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  .of  the  times ,  aiid  the  spirit  of  the  patriots^ 
Yet  unfortunately  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected  ^  and  took  the 
chair  as  President. 

The  Bishop,  disappointed  of  the  chair,  lost  no  time  in 
rendering  it  a  seat  of  thorns.  He  took  to  his-ootincil ,  the  man 
of  all  others  best  adapted  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
noeasure  of  parliamentary  reform.  Lord  Charlemont  support- 
ed reform  most  sincerely.  Mr.  Grattan  was  also  a  sincere  and 
honest  friend  to  a  purification  of  Parliament ;  but  his  favourite 
scheme ,  as  he  said,  to  begin  with ,  was  an  ihtermx/ reform. 
He  partially  accomplished  that  object  by  the  Place  Bill , 
whilst ,  by  one  of  its  clauses,  he  most  certainly  lost  both  the 
Parliament  and  the  constitution.  ' 

VI.  The  Bishop  and  Mr.  Flood  soon  gained  a  full  ascend-    TheBiiiiop 

*  The  Aathor^  when  a  M^eiiber  of  the  Irith  Fariiftmem,  clearlj  foroMw 
iht  use  that  any  Minister  might  make  of  the  vacaiing'  clause ,  and  strongly 
oppoted  that  clause  in  hia  place,  though  conceded  hy  Government.  The 
tit/e  of  a  Place  BiU  inras  so  agreeable  to  the  Opposition ,  that  very  few  of 
them  ever  ^are  themseFyes  the  trouble  of  considering  the  detaib  of  it. 
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and  Mr.  Flood  ancy  in  the  Convention,  and  many  ran  of  the  vtstf  fint 

a^<^danc7. '  ^^^  9  fortune ,  and  influence ,  took  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Nmmerous  plans  were  proposed, -and  reform,  of  all  otken 

the  most  difficult  of  political  measures ,  was  sought  to  be  too 

promptly  decided  in  a  heated  and  impatient  assembly. 

The  Pariia-     By  the  imprudence  of  both  parties ,  the  Convention  and 

"entionf^""***®  Parliament  were  driven  into  a  direct  collision.  After 
much  deliberation,  a  plan  of  reform,  framed  by  Mr.  Flood, 
and  approved  by  the  Convention ,  was  directed  by  tbem  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  forthwith ,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention  were  made  permanent  till  Parliament  bad  decided 
the  question.  Mr.  Flood  obeyed  his  instructiops ,  and  moved 
for  leave  to  bf  iug  in  a  Bill  to  reform  the  Parliament. 

The  Government  felt  that  acollision  of  the  two  assemblies 
was  unavoidable.  The  crisis,. however,  a£forded  no  opportuaiu 
for  mature  consideration ,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
danger  of  so  hasty  a  proceeding  was  fatally  experienced. 
Government  had  yielded  to  the  Volunteers  when  it  could  not 
resist  them  ^  but  it  was  not  probable  that  th^  Parliament  woqU 
quietly  capitulate,  to  the  Convention-,  whilst  the  triumfdi  of 
the  Parliament  implied  not  only  the  destruction  of  tbe  Con- 
vention but  of  the  Volunteers. 

The  measure  of  reform ,  patriotic  and  noble  ,  blinded  the 
nation  to  every  consideration  but  its  attainment,  actual  and 
prompt*,  yet  so  many  persons  of  character,  fortune,  and  in- 
fluence, were  in  both  assemblies ,  that  a  discreet  and  prudent 
deliberation  might  possibly  have  devised  mean§  of  averting  so 
dangerous  a  crisis. 
Desperate     The  Government  resolved  to  risk  a  direct  assault  upon  the 

twwneot.  °  Volunteers ,  by  refusing  leave  to  bring  in  Mr.  Flood's  Bill  • 
because  it  had  originated  from  /.Aeir  deliberations.  Strong  lan- 
guage was  used ,  but  with  some  precaution  ,  even  by  Mr.Yel- 
verton  ,  who  had  been  a  zealous  Volunteer ,  but  was  now  the 
Attorney-General.  His  eloquence  was  splendid  5  but  the  bold, 
restless,  arrogant  spirit  of  Fitzgibbon  ,  ever  prone  to  offend, 
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to  irritate  f.  and  tcK  pervert ,  in  a  speech  replete  with  the 
most  unnecessary  invective  ,  Hnwarrantable  fury  and  abuse , 
assailed  the  Convention  ,  the  Volunteers  ,  and  the  Bill ,  with  Fitzgibbon'* 
every  epithet  and  allusion  that  could  bring  the  Grovernment  ^^' 
and  the  Volunteers  into  a  state  of  direct  hostility.  Had  his  ef^ 
forts  been  crowned  with  success,  British  connexion  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  of  three  months'  duration. 

The  House  felt  the  ilanger  of  his  conduct ,  and  he  was  not    Most   tio- 
supported  in  his  philippics.  Mr.Curran  called  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  '"'        '^*' 
a  maniac  and  an  incendiary;  Mr.  D.  Daley  termed  Mr.  Flood 
a  demagogue.  The  debate  became  quite  unprecedented  in 
point  of  violence  and  party  recrimination ,  but  the  good  sense 
of  some  members  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  partisans. 
The  Bill,  after  a  dreadful  uproar,  was  rejected  by  1 58  to  49  *  :   BUi  rejected. 
i38of  the  majority  were  placemen,   and  the  very  per^on^ 
on  whom  the  reform  was  intended  to  joperate.  It  is  very      Extniordi- 
remaTkable ,  that  it  was  x38  placemen  that  rejected  the  Re- °Qceonfacts. 
form  Bill  in  1^83  ,  and  that  it  was  the  same  number  of  pla- 
cemen who  carried  the  Union  Bill  in  i8oo  ,  which  ,  if  the 
reform  had  succeeded  ,. never  could  have  been  passed. 

Upon  this  very  decision  ultimately  depended  the  existence 
of  Irish  independence.  The  Volunteers  were  insulted —  their 
Bill  was  rejected  without  a  hearing  —  their  intentions  were 
calumniated  —-* even  their  name  was  reprobated ;. their  services 
were  forgotten  ,  and  that  very  corruption  which  they  sought 
to  reform  thus  had  its  full  revenge. 

Mr.  Conolly —  that  weak ,  obstinate ,  and  most  inconsistent    Mr.  Conoi. 
of  the  Irish  Whigs,  whom  family  and  fortune  alone  could  '*    «»o*»o"' 
have  raised  from  obscurity  —  endeavoured  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  that  virtuous  Association  ^,  which,  in  the  same  place, 

a 

•  Ninety- three  mrmber*  were  absent. 

•  After  the  division  ,  Mr.  ConoUy  moved  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
<'  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  declare  the  perfect  satisfaction  we  feel,  and 
**  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  his  Majcsty*s  most  auspicious  Goyemmcnt, 
'*  and  our  present  happy  constitution.  "  —  **  And  that,  at  this  time,  we  feel 

20 
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he  had  so  often  eulogised.  He  now  explicitly  denoanced  tk 
Yolnnieers  as  enemies  to  that  Constitution  which  they  had 
ohtained  for  their  country,  and  which  he  afterwards  aarrai- 
dered  to  the  Ministers ,  against  whose  measures  he  had  arrayed 
himself  on  CTery  important  occasion. 

This  too  great  confidence  of  the  Volunteers,  in  thesacces 
of  their  measures ,  had  thua  led  them  too  rapidly  into  a  pro- 
ceeding that  required  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  He 
refiisal  of  Parliament  to  receive  their  Bill  created  a  sensatioi 
i^hich  ,  for  a  moment ,  left  the  peace  of  Ireland  on  the  rery 
brink  of  a  precipice.  Lord  Charlemont  mistook  hisyeorr  for 
hispnidence^  the  Volunteers  mistook  their  resentmentfortbcir 
patriotism  :  both  were  disposed  to  extremities  ,  and  some  de- 
cisive crisis  appeared  absolutely  inevitablcv  That  great  and 
patriotic  army,  which  had  the  year  before  received  the  uaa- 
nimous  thanks  of  the  Parliament ,  were ,  by  the  motion  of  a 
Whig ,  nearly  denounced  as  rebels  ^  and  little  less  than  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  them  was  voted,  even  without  a  divisioii 
in' the  Parliament. 

Vn.  By  this  fatal  dilemma ,  resistance  or  dissolution  alooe 

remained  to  the  Convention.  The  most  intelligent  of  that  body 

determined  that  a  day  or  two  should  be  taken  to  reflect  oo 

nd  the  best  course  of  proceeding.  But  Lord  Charlemont  dreaded 

''^*  the  consequence  of  discussion ,  and  decided  rather  to  betrar 

le-  his  trust  than  hazard  insurrection ,  and  to  adopt  the  safer  step 

of  dissolving  the  Convention. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  uneasiness  and  deep  solicitude 
of  the  Convention  pending  that  debate.  Reporters  were  per- 
petually passing  and  repassing  between  the  two  assemblies; 
the  impatience  of  the  Volonteers  was  rising  into  a  storm ;  Eari 
Charlemont  ,  overwhelmed  by  his  apprehension ,  saw  do 
course  but  to  induce  them  to  adjourn  ;  they,  however,  waited 

^<  it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  us  to  declare  our  reftolutioo  to  si^aport  the  tame 
**  with  our  //V#j  and  fortunes.  '* 
This  was  au  nnequiTOcal  attack  upon  the  Yoluntecn ;  it  w«s  canicdL 
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liU  long  tfter  midni^t ,  in  a  stale  between  anger  and  ansiety. 
Lord  Qiarlemont  did  not  oppose ,  but  he  duped*them«  He  re- 
ceived a  note  from-  the  House  of  Commons^  which  he  said 
left  no  hopes  of  a  speedy  decision  -,  and  he  had  the  address  and 
influence  to  induce  the  Convention  to  adjourn  till  Monday    paua    ad- 
morning  ,  at  the  usual  hour  —  then  to  decide  upon  ulterior  i^^"™™*^- 
measures,  if  their  Bill  should  be  rejected.  But  his  Lordship  had 
teeretly  determined  that  they  should  meet  no  more ;  the  death 
of  the  Convention  was  pronounced  by  their  adjournment :  and 
the  honest ,  patriotic ,  but  Xeeble  Charlemont ,  on  the  monday 
monring  began  to  extinguish  that  institution  to  which  he  owed 
his  celebrity,  and  to  paralyse  that  proud  popular  spirit  to 
which  alone  Ireland  was  indebted  for  its  constitution  and  in- 
dependence. 

Vin.  Sunday  was  passed  between  his  indecision  and  his  ti- 
midity. In  his  weak  and  virtuous  mind ,  pride  and  patriotism 
were  ranged  on  the  one  side ;  but  imbecility  and  a  sense  of  inr- 
capacity  to  meet  the  crisis ,  blinded  him  to  the  nature  of  that 
insidious  conduct ,  which  on  this ,  and  perhaps  the  only,  oc- 
casion of  his  life ,  he  meditated  against  his  benefactors. 

He  had  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  his  friends ,  most  of  whom  qq]^  |^ 
had  the  same  sensations  as  himself.  The -Bishop  of  Derry  and,!"**^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Flood  appeared  like  daring  spectres  to  his  imagination  ; 
he  dreaded  to  meet  them  at  the  Convention  :  and  after  much 
deliberation ,  he  decided  on  a  course  which  detracted  from 
his  reputation ,  and  for  which  even  the  critical  situation  of 
the  country  could  not  allow  him  one  point  of  justification. 

On  the  monday  morning  he  repaired  to  the  Rotunda ,  be-    Breaks  hu 
fore  the  usual  hour  of  sitting.  None  but  his  own  immediate  par-  ^o*<* 
tisans  were  aware  of  his  intention  :  the  meeting  was  expected 
to  be  most  important,  and  the  Delegates  had  no  suspicion  of  , 

his  Lordship's  early  attendance. 

On  his  taking  the  chair,  a  Delegate  immediately  arose  lo    |p^^^|^|^ 
expatiate  on  the  insults  which  the  Convention  had  received  conduct, 
during  the  debate  of  Saturday.  His  Lordship  became*ahrmed  : 
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a  protracted  statement  might  give  time  for  the  arriyal  of  De- 
legates ,  when  all  bis  objects  would  surely  be  frustrated.  He 
at  once'  took  a  step  which  had  scarcely  a  parallel  for  dupli- 
city, and  which ,  though  of  the  shallowest  nature ,  proTed  the 
most  effectual . 
Faiie  itmto  He  instantly  silenced  the  member,  as  being  out  of  orders 
on  the  ground  that  one  House  of  Parliament  never  could  tab 
notice  of  what  passed  in  another ;  and  that  the  ConventioD 
had  adopted  the  rules  and  orders  of  Parliament. 

Thus,  by  collecting  every  ray  o{ feebleness  and  absurdkf 
into  one  focus,  he  prevented  any  continuation  of  the  subject; 
and  whilst  he  declared  the  Convention  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, resolved  to  terminate  its  existence, 
virtnaiiy     IX.  After  somc  conversation ,  a  farewell  address  was  ra- 
Conrention    pidly  passcd  to  his  Majcsty,  and  his  Lordship  boldly  adjourned 
meetb?*"^""  the  Convention— 5i>ie  die.  The  Rotunda  was  quickly  vacated, 
and  when  the  residue  of  the  Delegates,  the  ardent  friends  of 
the  Volunteer  body,  came  \»  take  their  places ,  they  found 
the  doors  closed,  the  Chairman  withdrawn,  and  that  body, 
upon  which  the  nation  relied  for  its  independence  ,  dissolved 
for  ever. 
Lord  Our-     The  Delegates,  mortified  and  abashed,  returned  to  their 
reprobated,  ^homcs  \  many  friends  of  Earl  Charlemont  were  soon  ashamed 
of  their  conduct  •,  and  his  Lordship's  want  of  sincerity,  for  the 
first  time ,  was  indisputably  proved ,  and  underwent  well- 
merited  animadversions. 

The  Volunteer  Delegates,  having  returned  to  their  consti- 
tuents ,  could  give  but  a  puerile  account  either  of  their  pro- 
ceedings or  of  their  chairmap.  Every  eye  now  turned  on  the 
Earl  of  Bristol ,  who  became  the  idol  of  the  people.  Whibt 
Lord  Charlemont  gently  descended  into  the  placid  ranks  of 
order  and  of  courtesy,  the  Bishop  rose  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
Voinnicers j^gjjgs  ^f  the  Convention.  The  Volunteer  Corps,  in  manv  dis- 

tricts ,  beat  to  arms ;  they  paraded  • —  they  deliberated but 

their  bond  of  union  was  enfeebled  or  dissevered. 
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Amongst  the  weaknesses  of  Lord  Charlemont ,  he  had  an    Lord  Char- 
odious  tinge  of  bigotry,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tSSr«icc.  "*" 
admission  of  Catholics  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  l^ishop ,  with  more  zeal  and  much  greater  abilities , 
was  their  warmest  advocate. 

Exclusion  on  the  one  side ,  and  toleration  on  the  other  9  OmwMdby 
became  the  theme  of  both.  The  dispute  ran  high;  partisans ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
were  not  wanting  \  the  people  began  to  separate ;  and  this 
unfortunate  controversy  gradually  terminated  in  that  fatal 
dissension  which  never  ceased  to  divide  the  Irish  nation , 
and  at  length  effected  all  the  objects  of  mbchief  that  the 
most  ruthless  enemies  of  the  Irish  could  have  expected ,  or 
have  even  wbhed. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Celebrated    '  !•  After  this  fatal  event ,  the  Volunteers  became  less  calm 

^^^••®^*^*  and  more  unguarded.  The  address  of  one  regiment 'to  die 

th«  Bishop.     Bishop  of  Derry  forms  an  interesting  feature  of  Irish  history, 

and  it  gave  rise  to  a*  r^ply ,  such  as  had  not  been  yentured 

upon  by  any  public  character  in  either  country. 

A  northern  corps ,  of  considerable  strength  ,  had  adopted 
the  patriotic  title  of  the  ''  Bill  of  Rights  Battalion  , "  and 
had  entered  into  resolutions  to  ^^  support  their  constitntioD, 
or  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  "  A  large  detachment  of  that 
corps  marched  from  their  county,  determined  to  uphold 
the  Bishop's  principles ,  and  support  his  measures ,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  The  address  and  the  answer  are  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times ,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Cabinet. 

This  declaration  ran  like  wild  fire  throughout  the  nation. 
The  last  sentence  was  the  boldest  and  most  unequivocal ,  the 
most  daring  and  decisive ,  used  in  Ireland.  A  British  Earl  and 
Irish  Bishop ,  of  great  wealth ,  learning ,  abilities  ,  and  of 
unbounded  popular  influence ,  risking  his  fortune ,  and 
perhaps  his  life ,  in  support  of  Ireland ,  was  in  every  respect 
a  phenomenon. 

His  Lordship's  desire  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
nation  was  no  longer  doubtful ,  and  well  was  he  calculated 
to  lead  it  to  every  extremity.  All  men  were  now  convinced 
that ,  had  his  Lordship  been  President  of  the  National  Con- 
vention ,  the  moderate  and  courtly  Charlemont  must  either 
have  submitted  to  his  standard ,  or  have  sunk  into  nihility. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  BATTALION. 

Resolved  —  ''That  the  following  Address  be  presented 
''  from  this  Battalion  ,  under  aims  ,  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol , 
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^<  LprdJSiahop  of  Deny,  for  his  Inriy  pfttriotif  eoiertktiis  in 
sapport  of  our  rigbls  and  liberties. 
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**  To  the  Might  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Bishop 
**  ofi>eny.  The  Address, of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Battalion 
**  of  Folunteers. 

**  My  Loud,  — Having,  yiththe  eye  of  silent  approbation,' 
•*  viewed  your  conduct,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  at  the 
^' Grand  National  Convention  of  Volunteer  Delegates,  we 
^'  are  impelled ,  by  those  generous  sentiments  that  actuate 
^'  the  breasts  of  Irishmen,  to  offer  your  Lordship  this  Address, 
^^  as  a  mark  of  affection  and  of  gratitude. 

"  We  see ,  with  indignation  and  concern ,  the  treatment 
^^  which  the  wise,  spirited,  and  salutggy  Resolutions  of  the 
"  Volunteer  Convention  have  receiv^B(  but,  we  trust,  the 
'*  virtuous  efforts  of  a  united  people,  under  the  auspices  of 
*^  your  Lordship ,  will  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  —  the  noi- 
**  some  stalls  of  venality  and  corruption. 

^'  The  gloomy  clouds  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  those 
^^  engines  of  disunion,  being  fled  the  realm,  the  interests 
*'  of  Ireland  can  no  longer  suiter  by  a  diversity  of  religious 
«  persuasions.  All  are  united  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great 
«<  object  —  the  extermination  of  corruption  from  our  Consli- 
*'  tution;  nor  can  your  Lordship  and  your  virtuous  coadju- 
*'  tors,  in  promoting  civil  and  religious  liberty,  be  destitute 
*^  of  the  aid  of  aU  professions. 

*'  Permit  us  to  assure  you ,  that ,  as  freemen  ,  freeholders, 
^^. and  as  volunteers,  our  exertions  to  effectuate  the  grand 
*^  work  of  reformation,  shall  be  as  strenuous  as  the  aim  is 
^*  important  :  and  that  we  are,  with  unfeigned  gratitude 
*^  and  attachment,  your  Lordship's  most  faithful  friends. 

'^  Signed  9  by  order  of  the  Battalion , 

'*  JoBH  Oaa ,  Sec. " 
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A  detachment  from  the  Battalion  ,  consisting  of  eighty  rank 
and  file,  headed  by  their  lieutenant-colonel,  wailed  on  his 
Lordship,  on  the  i4th  instant,  at  Downhill,  and  presented, 
under  armSy  their  address ,  to  which  his  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  give  the  subsequent  reply  :  — 
of  "  Gewtlemen  ,  —  When  you  acknowledged  the  services  of 
^  your  fellow-citizens  ,  in  the  county  of  Antrim ,  in  the  lale 
^  struggle  for  liberty^  you  rewarded  their  toils  in  that  coin 
^  most  valuable  to  virtuous  men ;  and  your  approbation  of 
^  their  efforts ,  In  some  measure ,  consoled  them  for  their 
^  want  of  success. 

*'  But ,  when  you  step  forth  from  your  own  county ,  to  hail 
^  the  individual  of  another,  unknown  to  you  but  by  his  ho- 
^  nest  endeavours,  and  unconnected,  except  by  that  kindred 
^•spirit  which  seen^now,  at  length,  to  pervade  the  whole 
^  body  of  Irishmen ,  and ,  like  a  Promethean  fire  ^  to  ani- 
^  mate  an  hitherto  lifeless  mass ,  the  satisfaction  excited  in 
^  his  mind ,  by  the  applauses  of  men  who  have  a  right 
'  to   approve  what  they  dare  to  support  y  can  be  known 

*  only  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  deserving  what  they  are 

*  fortunate  enough  to  receive. 
^*  When  the  conscience  of  a  patriot  bears  testimony   to 

*  the  truth  of  the  panegyric,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  pane- 
'  gyrists'  praise  ceases  to  be  adulation ,  then  they  become 

*  the  wholesome  food  of  a  manly  mind ,  and  nourish  that 
'  virtue  they  were ,  at  first ,  intended  only  to  approve. 

**  Bui  ,    Gentlemen ,    those   who  dare   assert   their    own 

*  rights ,  should  rise  above  the  mean  policy  of  violating  the 
'  rights  of  others. 

**  There  is,  in  this  island,  a  class  of  citizens  equally  re- 
'  spectable ,  and  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  who 

*  have  hitherto  oppressed  them  :  — 
**  Men  who  have  long  crouched  under  the  iron  rod  of  their 

**  oppressors,  not  from  any  dastardly  insensibility  to  their 
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shackles  —  not  from  any  unmanly  indifference  to  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  men  —  but  from  a  pious  dread  of 
wounding  our  common  country  through  the  sides  of  its 
tyrants^:  — 

*'^  Men ,  in  whose  hearts  beats  at  this  instant  as  high  a  pulse 
fOP  liberty ,  and  through  whose  veins  pours  a  tide  of  as 
pure  blood,  and  -as  noble  too,  as  any  that  animates  the 
proudest  citizen  in  Ireland  :  — 

^^  Men ,  whose  ancestors,  at  the  hazard  of  their  property, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  lives ,  obtained  the  first  great 
Bill  of  Rights ,  and  upon  which  every  other  must  be  found- 
ed —  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ireland  :  — 
'*'  Men ,  whose  ancestors,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance,  could 
discriminate  between  the  duties  of  a  religionist  and  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  and  who  enacted ^hose  elementary  and 
never  obsolete  statutes  of  praemunire,  whicU,  for  centu^ 
ries,  have  been  an  irrefragable  monument  of  their  sagacity 
in  distinguishing,  and  their  fortitude  in  severing,  their 
duty  to  the  church  of  Rome  from  their  dependence  on  Us 
court :  — 

^^  Men,  the  undegenerate  progeny  of  such  virtuous  an- 
cestors, who ,  with  a  firmness-worthy  of  our  imitation ,  and 
Qtill  more  worthy  of  our  gratitude ,  have  endured  those 
very  outrages  from  their  country  which  their  forefathers 
spurned  at  from  its  sovereign,  and  who ,  under  a  series  of 
accumulated  wrongs,  which  would  heighten  the  disgrace 
of  human  policy  if  they  could  be  paralleled  in  it^  annals , 
have ,  with  a  fortitude  as  unexampled  as  their  oppression  , 
allowed  every  thing  dear  to  the  human  heart  to  be  wrecked, 
except  their  religion  and  their  patriotism  —  except  their 
acquiescence  to  the  will  of  an  inscrutable  God ,  and  their 
affection  for  a  mistaken  and  deluded  country. 
^'  But,  Gentlemen,  the  hour  is  now  ^ome,  when  sound 
policy ,  as  well  as  irresistible  justice  will  compel  those  who 
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^^  deaand  their  own  rights ,  to  support  their  claim  by  a  resli- 

'^  tation  of  those  of  their  fellow  citizens  :  — 

^^  When  Ireland  mnst  necessarily  avail  herself  oC  her  whole 
^^  internal  force  to  ward  off  foreign  encroachments  y  or  once 
^^  iKMPe  acquiesce  under  those  encroachments ,  the  belter  to 
^<  exercise  anew  the  tyranny  of  a  part  of  the  coiiim«Bity 
*^  over  th/B  dearest  and  inalienable  rights  of  others  m 

«<  For  one  million  of  div^ided  Protestants  can  never^  in  the 
*^  soak  of  human  government,  he  a  counterpoise  against 
^^  three  millions  of  united.  Catholic^.  But ,  Gentlemen  oC  the 
**  Bill  of  Rights  Battalion,  I  appeal  io yourselves ,  aind  swan- 
^^  man  you  to  consistency-^,*  Ttrimht  is  not  Govbexmsbt, 
**  and  AiXBGUiicB  IS  nus  oxlt  70  Peotxctioii.  ' 


**  BRISTOL.  V 
•«  i4tA  Janjuarj,  1784.  " 

n.  The  Government  now  became  seriously  alarmed. 
Never  was  any  government  in  greater  difficulty.  Various  were 
its  advisers  at  this  important  moment :  those  in  council,  whose 
arrogance  and  arbitrary  feelings  generally  outweighed  their 
prudence ,  strongly  enforced  the  most  dangerous  of  all  mea- 
sures — -  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  Bishop.  They  contended 
that,  by  such  energy,  and  by  at  once  depriving  the  Volunteers 
of  so  enthusiastic  a  partisan  y  they  might  check  their^ogress; 
but  they  never  reflected  on  the  ujtter  inability  of  GoTemment 
to  enforce  that  resolution. 

The  daring  and  dangerous  strength  of  the  Bishop's  language 
—-the  glaring  light  which  ,  by  the  last  sentence ,  was  thrown 
upon  the  conditional  terms  of  allegiance,  as  settled  under  the 
preeedent  of  1680,  though  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Irish 
nation ,  or  to  the  state  of  its  connection  with  Great  Britain , 
astounded  all  men.  But  the  Government  soon  perceived  the 
inevitable  convulsion  which  must  have  attended  so  violent  a 
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stop  as  Eitzgtbbon  bad  recommended.  It  would  bare  been  the 
aignai  for  xoo,ooo.  YokinteerB  rushing  to  the  rescue ,  and  one 
week  would  haye  produced  an  insurrection  :«^  the  smallest 
^rk  would  now  have  inflamed  the  nation. 

The  Government  resolved  to^watch  the  progress  of  events 
over  which  control  might  be  impossible.  This  course  fully 
coirresponded  with  their  utmost  eipectations. 

Many  of  the  most  patriotic  YQldnteers  ttiought  the  address      Some 
of  the  Bishop. true  in  principle,  but  too  strong  in  terms,  par-^^p|    „. 
ticularly  as  it  was  addressed  to  an  armed  corps>  in  the  centte    '"^  *^ 
€i  thousands,  who  could  not  fail  to  kindle  at  the  Promethean 
fire  with  which  his  Lordship  had  so  classically  animated  his 
oration. 

The  idea  of  coercing  the  Parliament  very  rapidly  lost 
ground ,  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  the  a^neral  opinion , 
that  Mr.  Flood's  Reform  Bill  had  been  opposed  by  tnany 
upon  the  principle,  that  it  was  rather  a  command  than  a 
solicitation ;  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  the  Parlia- 
ment a  fair  trial  before  they  absolutely  condemned  them.  It 
was  thought  that  the  objection  being  removed ,  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Convention ,  a  new  bill  should  be  a  new  BUi 
ftf'esented  in  the  ordinary  course  of  parliamentary  proceed-  *"*^  * 
^8?f  ^J  members  solely  in  their  civil  character,  and  Ihe 
dispootion  of  the  House  and  the  resolves  of  Government  be 
thus  fiurly  ascertained. 

The  people  were  severed ,  but  the  Government  remained 
compact ;  the  Parliament  was  corrupted ,  the  Volunteers  were 
paralyzed ,  and  the  high  spirit  of  the  nation  exhibited  a  rapid 
declension.  The  jeedousjr  of  patriots  is  always  destructive  of 
Kbertjr. 

m.  A  new  event,  however,  soon  proved  the  weak  delusions    New  mea- 
of  Earl  Charlemont.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention ,  chaJi^MmT 
he  recommended  a  reform  bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
as  emanating  solely  from  civil  bodies,  unconnected  with 


the      Yolon- 
tecrt. 
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military  cfaaractec'.  Every  experiment  is  silly,  where  its 
failure  ean  be  clearly  anticipated ;  and  almost  eyery  man  in 
Ireland  well  knew,  that  such,  a  bill  would  be  lost  in  sudi  a 
Parliament.  Mr.  Flood ,  however,  tried  the  experiment,  and 
it  failed;  be  attempted.it  without  spirit  ,*  because  he  wis 
without  c;on6dence.  Mr.  Grattan  supported  it  with  languor, 
because  it  was  the  measure  of  his  rival.  The  military  bill  had 
been  seouted,  because  it  was  military,  and  the  civil  bill  was 
rejected  because  it  was  popular.  A  corrupt  senate  never  wants 
a  vicious  apology. 

DecHne  of  The  .Volunteers  now  drooped ,  yet  their  resolutions  were 
published , .  their  meetings  were  not  suspended ,  and  their 
reviews  continued  ;  but  these  appeared  only  as  boyish  shows, 
to  amuse  the  languid  vanity  of  their  deluded  generoL  He 
passed  their  lines  in  miliunry  state ;  he  received  their  salutes 
with  grace  and  condescension ,  and  recommended  them  to  be 
tranquil  and  obedient  ]  and ,  after  a  peaceable  campaign  of 
four  hours'  duration ,  composed  his  mild  and  graipmatical 
dispatches,  and  returned  to  his  Marino,  and  to  the- enjoyment 
of  the  more  congenial  elegancies  of  literature  and  of  private 
friendships. 

The  temperate  system-  now  gained  ground  \  some  patriots 
lost  their  energy,  others  lost  their  influence,  and  the  Goy&mr 
ment  experienced  the  wisdom  of  their  negative  measures.. 

That  noble  institution ,  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland ,  surviv- 
ed,  however,  these  blows  some  years.  Thb  only  luminary  of 
her  sphere  was,  by  the  devices  of  the  Government,  gradually 
obscured ,  and ,  at  length ,  extinguished ! ! 
losincerity  IV'.  It  was  not  supposod  that  the  concessions  to  Ireland  had 
been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  only 
a  sacrifice  to  circumstances ,  with  the  mental  reservation  of 

'  The  decided  opinion  of  the  ivhole  Bar,  after  a  long  and  solemn  di8Giii<- 
sion ,  was  that  the  Volunteers ,  a$  an  armed  body ,  had  not  divested  themselves 
of  any  ciyii  right,  political  or  personal. 
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acting  upon  the  original  principle ,  as  often  as  eyents  might 
facilitate  such  a  proceeding.  The  egotistical  character  of  the 
English  trader,  the  avarice  inseparable  from  mercantile 
education ,  and  the  national  impatience,  under  even  an  ideal 
riyalship,  united  iu  exciting  every  effort  to  neutralize  the 
<M>ncessions ;  and  it  soon  became  palpable  to  both  nations, 
that  the  free  trade  of  Ireland  might  prove  a  sore  impediment 
to  the  gratifications  of  the  English  monopoly.  England  could 
not  so  suddenly  renounce  the  force  of  ancient  habit ,  and  of  en- 
grafted prejudices,  and  become,  at  once,  liberal ,  enlightened^ 
and  magnanimous.  No  per^n  con^versant  with  the  ruling 
principles  of  mankind,  could. suppose  that  her  very  nature 
could  change  in  a  day,  and  that  she  could  be  sincere  towards 
Ireland ,  as  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  the  two  countries  had 
repugnant  interests. 

The  insatiable  cupidity  of  British  capitalists ,  and^  the  neees«»>  Cupidity  of 
sities  of  the  British  Government ,  had  commenced  their  coalir  Jew^**  *™" 
tion  even  against  the  prosperity  of  England.  The  extravagam^ie 
of  the  Government  was  supplied  with  facility ,  by  the  usuries 
of  the  monied  interest ,  and  a  rein  was  given  to  that  bound- 
less waste  of  public  money,  which  terminated  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing debt ,  and  which  nearly  exhausted  financial  ingenuity , 
having  not  unfrequently  assailed  the  principles  and  safeguards 
of  her  own  Constitution. 

These  concessions  were  likewise  rendered  peculiarly  unpa- 
latable ,  by  political  circumstances.  England ,  at  .that  gloomy 
epoch  ,  had  not  been  able  to  retain  one  disinterested  friend 
or  sincere  ally  in  Europe.  She  had  subsidized  German  men-^ 
iUcants y  ddid  she  had  purchased  human* blood;  she  had  hired 
military  slaves  from  beggarly*  principalities  :  but  these  were 
not  alliances  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain. 

The  character  which  Englandhad  justly  acquired,  previously  Sordid  in- 
to the  year  1780 ,  had  raised  her  reputation  above  that  of  all  cd^h^'jutiu^? 
the  powers  of  Europe.  The  new  attempt  on  Ireland,  pro- 
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claiBied  thai  her,  sordid  interests  now  absorbed  oTery  othsr 
consideration.  . 

V.  The  minister's  only  excuse  for  his  schemes ,-  was  the  pe- 
cuniary wants  of  GoTernmenl.  But  Mr.  Pitt  feared  that  Irs* 
knd  would  murmur  at  paying  her  portion  of  bis  profuse  ex* 
travagance.  Taxation  commenced  on  luxuries ,  proceeded  to 
comforts ,  to  necessaries ,  and  ,  at  length ,  extended  its  grsip 
to  justice  *and  morality.  A  treaty  for  a  commercial  tariff  bch 
tween  the  two  nations  wasnow  proceeded  on ,  and  exposed  that 
duplicity  which  had  been  scarcely  suspected*.  The  Irnhi 
unaccustomed  to  receive  any  concession  or  favour ,  and  liide 
versed  in  the  schemes  of  commercial  polity,  gave  a  giddy  coa* 
fidence  to  the  dignified  terms  in  which  their  claims  bad  been 
aciuiowledged.  Some  able  men ,  however,  reasoned  that  tbt 
very  composition  of  British  Cabinets ,  the  means  of  getting 
into  power ,  and  of  keeping  it ;  their  private  interests ,  and 
public  object,  wer^  decidedly  adverse  to  any  liberal  partioi* 
Commercial  palion  of  Commercial  advantages  with  Ireland.  Upon  ths 
riff  pr^osed]  ^8^^^  monopolists  alone ,  ministers  could  depend  for  reple- 
nishing their  Exchequer,  and  for  their  retaining  th^r  power. 
Men  also  reasoned ,  that ,  if  England  and  Ireland  should  chdi 
on  any  pointof  commerce,  a.British  Parliament  could  not  serfs 
two  conflicting  interests ,  and  an  Irish  Parliament  was  not 
likely  to  surrender  rights  she  had  obtained  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.   ^ 

It  was,  therefore ,  palpable  (as  Mr.  Fox  had  mysteriMsly 
declai:ed)  that  some  further  international  nieasures  weresb- 
solulely  necessary  \  and  as  Ireland  could  now  legislate  for  her 
own  edmmerce  with  all  the  world ,  it  seemed  advisable ,  that 
a  commercial  treaty  should  be  contracted  by  the  two  countries^ 
which  might  provide  against  any  collision ,  and  secure  to  boA 
nations  the  advantages  of  the  federal  compact. 

Nothing  could  be  more  plausible  than  the  theory  of  this 
measure ,  and  few  things  more  difficult  to  carry  into  executimi. 
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VI.  The  detailed  debates  on  these  commercial  propositions  Commorobi 
are  beyond  the  range  of  this  compact  History  • .  Bnt  it  is  essen-  ^**^*'  ***"*' 
tial  to  remark  upon  them  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Great  Sritain ,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  alliide  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  at  the  moment  selected  by  the  minister  for  making 
the  first  indirect  attempt  to  recapture  the  independence  of 
that  devoted  country. 

The  Irish -nation  was  rapidly  adyancing  to  eminence  and 
prosperity  «—  her  commerce  improving  •— <  her  debt  light  —> 
the  taxes  inconsiderable  -—emigration  had  ceased,  and  popu* 
lation  was  augmenting  :  nearly  two  hundred  nobles ,  and 
nearly  all  the  commoners,  resided  on  their  den&esnes  and 
expended  their  rents  amidst  those  who  paid  them.  —  The 
Parliament  seemed  to  have  been  awc^kened  to  a  more  sedulous 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  th^e  people.  Mr.  Pitt  took  advantage  Mr.  Pitt's 
of  the  moment  he  saw  that  the  nation  was  in  good  humour  "^  ^^  ^* 
and  grateful ,  and  he  determined ,  whibt  he  flattered  their  va- 
mty,  to  invade  their  constitution.  The-stale  of  the  Irish  court 
and  aristocracy,  at  this  period ,  seemed  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  experiment.  The  constant  residence  of  the  landed 
proprietors  was  an  incalculable  benefit ;  and  their  influence , 
in  mitigating  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  and  the  irritating 
tyranny  of  the  tithing  system ,  was  most  grateful  to  the  people* 

The  vice-regal  establishment  was  at  that  period  much  more        Magnifi- 
brilliant  and  hospitable  than  that  of  the  monarch  :  the  utmost  i^'h  Court.  ^ 
ma^ificetfoe  signalized  the-  entertainments  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Rutland ,  and  their  luxury  gave  a  powerful  im- 

*  The  debates  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  npon  these  profxmtions ,  were 
taken  with  very  considerable  accuracy  by  Wooclfiill,  and  published  by 
Byrne ,  in  Dublin.  They  are  Tahiable  for  disclosing  the  political  characters 
and  talents  of  nearly  all  the  men  of  note ,  then  members  of  the  Irish 
Commons.  Scarcely  any  other  document  better  depicts  the  arrogant  and 
decided  character  of  Mr,  Fitsgibbon ,  which  distinguished  him  through  all 
the  snbse<{uent  concerns  of  Ireland ,  until ,  in  a  characteristic  attempt  to 
lord  it  over  the  British  Peerage »  he  itas  poli^cdUy  slain  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 
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pulse  to  manufactures  and  industry.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
however,  that  this  magnificence  was  accompanied  by  circuBi- 
stances  which  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the.  habits  of  Irish  so- 
ciety :  a  laxity  of  deiKirum ,  in  both  sexes  of  the  fashionable 
aristocracy,  had  commenced,  and  though  the  Tolapluoas 
brilliancy  of  the  Court  was  dazzling  to  the  country,  it  was  defi- 
cient in  that  proud ,  elevated  dignity  which  had  generally 
distinguished  that  society  in  former  vice-royalties*  Nething 
could  be  more  honourable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland;  but  the  sudden  .relaxation  of  manners  at  his  Court, 
was  by  no  means  gratifying  to  those  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  undeviattng  strictness  of  decorum  amongst  the  Irish 
ladies.  ' 

This  paroxysm  of  joy  throughout-  the  country  —  confid- 
ence amongst  the  gentry  * —  and  absence  of  suspicion  in  the 
Parliament ,  was  judged  by  the  British  Government  the  oppor^ 
tunity  most  favourable,  under  colour  of  her  commerce  to 
undermine  her  Constitution.  This  propositipn  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Ireland ,  as  two  Jndepeftd^U 
countries,  necessarily  required  a  deeper  consideration  than 
any  other  event  of  her  history.  —No  decisive  intemational 
overt  act  had,  as  yet,  taken  place  between  the  two  countries. 
But  Mr.  Pitt ,  in  his  anxiety  to  encroach  upon  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  compact,  unintentionally  confirmed  it  upon 
a  clear  international  principle. 
^  Mr.  Orde ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Viceroy,  on  the  7th  of  Fc- 
'^'bruary,  1785  ^  proposed  to  the  Irish  Parliament  eleven  reso- 
lutions, as  a  distinct  commercial  treaty  between  two  indepen- 
dent states.  As  such  they  were  received ,  but  the  treaty  was 
at  length  utterly  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 

*  Before  this  period ,  there  had  been  hut  two  actioni;  of  crim.  con.  in 
Ireland,  in  both  of  which  noblemen  were  the  plaintiffs  :  — Lord  Belvidere 
against  his  brother  captain  Rochfort,  and  Lord  Lisle  against  Dennis 
M*Carthy,  hi*  own  postillion.  —  There  had ,  however,  l>cen  scyeral 
liundreds  tried  in  England. 
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Mr.  Brownlow,  one  of  the  first  country  gentlemen  of  Ire-    Mr.Browa. 
laud,  most  zeidously  opposed  it,  as  a  badge  of  slavery,  andtLeie^?^. 
an  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  independence  of  his  country,  p^^^®'"- 
It  was,  however,  conditionally  accepted ,  after  much  discus- 
sion ^  during  which  a  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  would  have  disgraced  the  Lo.west  trader.  Mr.  Orde 
expatiated  with  great  plausibility  upon  the  kind  concessions 
of  the  English  Government,  and  the  extraordinary  advantages 
likely  to  result  to  Ireland  ^  and  urged  the  House  to  come  to  a 
hasty  decision  in  their  favour,  ^^  lest  the  English  monopolist 
^^  should  pour  in  applications  to  the  Enjglidh  Parliament  to 
^^  stop  their  progress,  as  too  partial  to  Ireland.  "  The  bait    Passed  tlie 
took,  and  the  resolutions  were  approved ,  and  sent  back  with     ""**"•* 
some  alterations. 

His  artifice,  however,  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Orde  was 
left  in  a  situation  of  excessive  embarrassment,  and  appeared 
equally  ridiculous  to  both  countries.  Mr.  Pitt  having  gained 
his  first  point ,  conceived  it  passible  to  assail  more  openly 
the  independence  of  Ireland ,  by  attaching  her  finances  and 
commerce  to  Great  Britain ,  so  that  her  own  Parliament 
should  become ,  if  not  impotent ,  at  least  contemptible. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  rediscussing  the  eleven  resolutions  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
as  approved  by  Ireland,  he  brought  twenty  propositions JJ^^.^^,*]^ 
before  the  English  Parliament ,  incorporated  in  a  Bill ,  framed 
with  such  consummate  artifice ,  that  it  affected  to  confer  fa- 
vours whilst  it  rendered  the  Irish  Parliament  only  the  register 
of  all  English  statutes  relating  to  commerce;  and,  by  a  per- 
petual money  bill ,  appropriated  a  proportion  of  her  heredi- 
tary revenue  to  the  uses  of  the  British  Navy. 

Vn.  Mr.  Orde  '  himself  was  utterly  uncertain  how  to  pro-    Embamss- 

'  Hr.  Orde,  the  Secretary  —  a  cold,  cautious,  slow,  aad  senteniiout 
man,  tolerably  ^ell  informed  ,  but  not  at  all  talented  —  had  a  mind  neither 
powerfnl  nor  feeble ;  —  as  a  public  man  he  could  not  be  despised ,  —  as  an 
Engliah  Factor,  he  could  plausibly  enhance  the  property  he  was  entrusted 
to  dispose  of,  though  he  well  knew  there  was  many  a  rent  within  its  folds. 

20* 
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of  theceed  ,   and,   after  many   adjournments  ,   on  the    lath   of 
^****^'      August ,  1785 ,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  pursuant 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  twenty  propositions.  The  country  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  though  they  did  not  understand  the   comm^^nal 
details  of  the  subject,  perceiTcd  the  design  of  the  minister. 
A  storm  arose  in  Parliament  •»  the  landed  interests  of  the 
couixtry  were  alarmed  —  the  country  gentlemen  grew  bois- 
terous —  the  law  officers  were  arrogant  —  the  patriots  re- 
torted, and  rendered  the  debate  one  of  the  most  inflam- 
Mott  Tio-  matory  that  had  for  some  years  been  witnessed*  Long  and 
in  the  irUh  furious  was  that  remarkable  contest.  Fitzgibbon ,  the  Attomey- 
Pariianwiit.    General ,  exhibited  an  arrogance  which  more  than  equnUed 
any  of  his  former  exhibitions  *,  he  insulted  many,  and  used  the 
most  overbearing  language  to  all  who  opposed   him.    The 
debate  continued  the  entire  night ,  and ,  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning ,  the  violence  was  undiminished,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  put  the  question ;  at  length  a  division  at  once  announced 
The  Mini-  the  cquivocal  victory  of  theMinister.  The  numbers  for  Govern- 
2^^^*^^ment  were  lay  —  against  the  Minister  108,  leaving  only  a 
majority  of  19.  As  the  motion  was  only  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill ,  it  was  obvious  that  on  a  second  reading  it  would 
have  been  disgracefully  rejected.  Mr.  Flood  then  moved  a 
declaration  of  rights ;  another  division  still  less  favourable  to 
The  treaty  the  Minister  succeeded ;  an  adjournment,  therefore,  and  a 
^  prorogation  took  place ,  and  the  subject  was/ never  renewed. 

Mr.  Pitt  never  would  have  brought  in  his  Bill ,  had  he  not 
been  assured  of  success  by  the  Irish  Secretary  ;  this  defeat , 
therefore ,  was  the  more  galling ,  and  it  confirmed ,  in  his 
persevering  and  inflexible  mind ,  a  determination ,  if  he  could 
not  rule  the  Irish  Parliament ,  to  annihilate  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt  never  was  scrupulous  as  to  means,  and 
a  much  more  important  point  shortly  confirmed  his  determi- 

—  He  had  much  to  gain ,  for  of  political  reputation  he  had  nothing  to  be 
deprived.  He  certainly  did  as  much  at  could  be  effected  on  the  subject, 
and  a  British  peerage  consoled  him  for  bis  Irish  discomfiture. 
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nation ,  by  proTing  that ,  upon  vital  subjects ,  he  had  not  yet 
sufGciently  humbled  the  people,  or  been  able  sufficiently  to 
seduce  their  representatives. 

These  propositions  were  in  fact  defeated  by  the  honest    Defeat    of 
obstinacy  of  the  country  gentlemen ,  and  by  the  influence  and  f^Jd**2  ^^e 
talents  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood ,  who ,  upon  this  subject  country  gen- 
alone,  were  perfectly  in  unison.  It  is  worlhy  of  observation  , 
that  the  zeal  and  honesty  of  Mr.  ConoUy,  in  supporting  the 
independence  of  his  country  against  the  agency  of  Mr.  Orde , 
were  utterly  reversed  by  his  subsequently  sup*porting  the  still 
more  destructive  measures  of  hb  corrupt  and  unfortunate 
relative. 

Vm.  During  these  scenes ,  some  men  ^  who ,  though  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  were  in  considerable  reputation 
and  of  untainted  integrity,  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  country ;  —  amongst  them ,  the  most  active  was 
Mr.  Forbes ,  the  Member  for  Drogbeda*  Without  any  very  Mr.  Forbes 
distinguished  natural  abilities,  and  hut  moderately  acquainted  ^emWof  thf 
with  literature,  by  his  zealous  attachment  to  Mr.  Grattan  ,  Houseofcom. 
his  public  principles ,  and  attention  to  business^  he  received 
much  respect ,  and  acquired  some  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  practised  at  the  bar  with  a  probabi- 
lity of  success,  but  he  mistook  his  course ;  and  became  a 
statesman ,  as  which  he  never  could  rise  to  any  great  dis- 
tinction. As  a  lawyer,  he  undervalued  himself  and  was 
modest;  as  a  statesman,  he  over-rated  himself,  and  was 
presumptuous.  He  benefitted  bis  party  by  hb  indefatigable 
zeal ,  and  reflected  honour  upon  it  by  his  cbiaracter ;  he  was 
a  good  Irishman ,  and ,  to  the  last ,  undeviating  in  his  public 
principles.  He  died  in  honourable  exile ,  as  Governor  of  the 
Bahama  Isles. 

In  a  class  lower  as  a  politician,  but  higher  as  a  man  of    Mr. Hardy. 
letters,  and  equal  in  integrity,  stood  Mr.  Hardy,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Earl  Charlemont.  He  had  been  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  the  interest  of  Earl  Granard,   and  faithfully 

21 
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followed  the  fortunes  of  that  nobleman   and   his   reUuive, 

Earl  Moira ,  throughout  all  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Ire- 

land. 

His  mind  was  too  calm ,  and  his  habits  too  refined,  for 
the  rugged  drudgery  of  the  bar  —  he  was  not  suffidsntlf 
profound  for  a  statesman ,  and  was  too  mild  for  a  poiilicil 
wrangler — his  ambition  was  languid  ,  and  he  had  no  lore 
of  lucre  —  he  therefore  was  not  eminent  either  as  a  polttidaa 
or  a  lawyer.  Like  many  other  modest  and  accomplished  men, 
he  was  universally  esteemed ;  —  he  had  sufficient  talents, 
had  he  possessed  energy,  and  his  interest  was  always  the  last 
of  his  considerations  *,  his  means  were  narrow ,  and  his  exer* 
tions  inconsiderable. 
Mr.  Carle-     JX.  Mr.  (aftcrwards  Viscount)  Carleton,  was,  during  a  pul 
OeuJrai.      '  of  tbis  important  pcriod  ^  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland  ,  aod 
tlo  man  was  less  adequate  to  the  parliamentary  duties  of  that 
office.  He  was ,  of  course,  but  little  noticed  by  the  recorden 
of  thnt  epoch  ,  and  is  almost  a  dead  letter  in  the  memoirs  of 
Ireland.  His  conduct  on  the  Union,  however,  was  remarkable. 
His^ingidar      Viscount  Carlcton  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant 
Character,      of  Cork ,  and  was  created  Solicitor-General  when  the  superior 
law  offices  were  considered  as  stations  of  very  considerable 
weight,  and  of  much  official  dignity.  At  the  bar  he  was  effi- 
cient ;  on  the  bench  he  was  exemplary.  With  a  plain  and 
exclusively  forensic  talent ,  cultivated  by  an  assiduity  nothing 
could  surpass,  he  attained  very  considerable   professional 
eminence  :  his  whole  capacity  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
into  points  of  law,  regularly  numbered,  and  always  ready  for 
use.  His  limited  genius  seldom  wandered  beyond  the  natural 
boundary ;  but  whenever  it  chanced  to  stray  to  general  sub- 
jects ,  it  appeared  always  to  return  to  its  symmetrical  techui- 
calities  with  great  gratification. 

Habit 'and  application  had  made  him  a  singular  proficient 
in  that  methodical  hair-splitting  of  legal  distinctions ,  and  in 
reconciling  the  incongruity  of  conflicting  precedents,  which 
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general!;  beget  the  repvUtabn  of  as  able  kmrjerd  The  Go- 
vern noent  were  gkd  to  gel  him  out  of  Pariiament ,  and , 
without  intending  it>  did  an  essential  scryice  to  the  due 
administration  of  justiee. 

As  Chief  Juatioe  of  the  Gammon  Pleas ,  hia  naturally  gentle 
manners  and  affability ,  hia  legal  knowledge ,  and  the  reetitodle 
of  his  decisions,  procured; hini  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
his  profession.  He  had  ao  enemies.  But,  even  in  his  prime , 
be  was  a  most  feeble  and  inefficient  legislator  and  statesman ; 
his  capacity  was  not  sufficienlly  cemprebenaive  to  embrace 
subjects  of  constitutional  polil J.  He  brought  the  attributes  of 
his  trade  into  Parliament,  and  appeared  either  blind  or  in« 
different  to  those  varied  and  luxuriant  kbyrinths  which  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  eternally  disclose,  and  which  the 
enlightened  legislator  never  fails  to  diaoovor^  and  never  ceases 
to  enjoy.  . 

A/Vben  men  ahall  read  the  childish^  contemptible,  and 
strained  attempts  at  reasoning,  which  were  pronounced  by  him 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  Union ,  and  reflect  upon  the  du- 
plicity of  his  professions ,  and  his  predetermined  emigration , 
it  must.be  regretted ,  that  a  judge  so  competent  and  independ* 
ent ,  and  a  man  so  respected,  should  have  yielded  his  couu" 
try  against  his  conviction  ,  and  lent  hia  fair  fame  to  the  cor- 
rupting Minister.  ' 

CHAP.  XXI. 

I.  The  British  Government ,  for  a  short  time ,  affected  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  opposing  the  commercial  interests  of 
Ireland.  It  was  determined  to  let  the  Irish  take  their  own 


■  After  Lord  CarletOD  had  supported  the  Union ,  he  was  suffered  to  retire, 
on  the  ground  of  decUningheaUh,  on  a  magnificent  pension.  He  immediately 
emtgrated  to  IjonooD ,  and  lived  in  excellent  heahh  and  $pmt9  for /our'and" 
tweniy  years » 
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course ,  and  patiently  to  await ,  till  circumstances  mighl  enabk 
them  to  act  more  decisively  against  their  independence. 
Death     of     ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  obliged  to  rcst  upon  his  oars ;   his  own  bark 
the  Dnke  of  ^^s  tcmpest  tosscd,  whilst  that  of  Ireland  was  running  raiiidlf 

Rutland.  .^  ^  -irw^.  .  i  o».i#w 

before  a  prosperous  wind.  This  was  the  state  of  Ireland  atier 
the  proposition-tempiest  had  subsided  ^  when  the  Dake  of  Rut- 
land's incessant  conviviality  deprived  (October,  1787)  tbe 
British  Peerage  of  an  honourable ,  generous ,  iand  high-minded 
nobleman ,  and  Ireland  of  a  Viceroy,  whose  Governnient  did 
nothing ,  or  worse  than  nothing ,  for  the  Irish  people.  With 
the  aristocracy,  the  Duke  was  singularly  popular ,  and  he  was 
not  dislikedby  any  class  of  the  community )— but  his  advfaen 
were  profligate  and  his  measures  were  corrupt.  His  Grirce  and 
the  Duchess  were  reckoned  the  handsomest  couple  ib  Ireland. 
MarquU  of     The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  sent*,  a  second  time,  to 

Buckingham's  govern  Ireland.  As  a  moderate ,  hard-working  Viceroy,  with 

Temmenu      a  Catholic  wifc ,  he  was  selected ,  as  not  unlikely  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  Irish. 

Little  ,  however,  w&s  it  supposed ,  that  the  most  important 
and  embarrassing  of  all  constitutional  questions  between  the 
two  countries  was  likely  to  occur  during  his  administratioo. 
Unfortunately,  however,  such  did  arise,  through  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  Regent  during  the  Monarch's  aberration  of 
intellect. 
Tbe   qaea-      This  great  qucstiou ,  and  its  influence  on  the  federative 

gency!  *  ^^  compact  of  the  two  nations ,  now  entirely  occupied  the  attention 

of  both  Parliaments.  The  Prince  ,  at  that  period ,  held  a  line 

of  politics ,  and  employed  a  class  of  servants ,  different  from 

Mr.    Pitf»  those  he  afterwards  adopted.  Mr.  Pitt  well  knew  that  his  own 

conduct.        reign ,  and  that  of  the  Cabinet  he  commanded ,  were  in 

« 

danger  —  that  they  could  endure  no  longer  than  some  tatters 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  restraints  on  the  Regent  should 
remain  in  his  hands  as  minister,  by  which  he  could  curb  the 
Regency,  which  might  otherwise  be  fatal  to  hii*ambition ,  and 
his  cabinet. 
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He  therefore  r^isted,  with  all  bis  energy,  the  heir4ippa- 
renlV  right  to  the  prerogatiyes  of  bis  &tJber,  and  struggled  to 
restrain  the  Prince  from  many  of  those  essential  powers  of 
die  executive  authority. 

The  Prince  acted  with  that  dignity  of  which  he  was  so  The  Piiure 
mt&tk  a  master,  hut ,  through  a  state  necessity,  submitted  re-  the  restraiuts! 
luctantly  to  the  restraints  prescribed  by  his  own  servants; 
and ,  from  a  delicacy  to  the  feeling  of  his  mother,  retained 
ia  his  service  a  minister  whom ,  on  every  other  ground ,  he 
would  have  been  more  than  justified  in  dismissing  with  in- 
dignation. 

The  Irish  natioa  had  nothing  |6  do  with  Ibis  private  cir^     f''®.  '""*'' 
comslance ,  and  the  Parliament  would  not  obey  the  minister,  refused '     to 
or  submit  lo  the  mandates  of  the  British  Government.  They '^^•^'•^ ''^ 
decided  that  the  Princci  was  their  Regent  9  in  virtue  of  th^ 
federative  eompapt;  and  they  also  determined  that  he  should 
hkve  aU  the  regal  prerogatives  connected  with  the  monarchy 
of  Ireland. 

Upon  thb  subject  debates  arose,  more  embarrassing  than 
any  thai  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  —  It 
was  a  casus  orhissus  yhoih  iu  the  Brilbh  Revolution  of  1688  , 
and  in  the  Irish  Constitution  of  1783. 

The  question  was ,  whether  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were 
competent,  by  address  or  otherwise,  to  invest  the  Regent 
with  more  extensive  privileges,  as  to  Ireland,  than  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  entrust  to  him  in. England. 

B.  This  point  was  without  precedent )  but  at  was  argued ,  Unprece- 
that  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  necessary ,  90  Regent  cpuld 
be  appointed ,  for  an  Act  implied  the  existence  of  the  Third 
Estate ,  and  the  proper  proceeding  was ,  therefore ,  by  address. 
The  priobability  of  His  Majesty's  recovery  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  placemen  and  official  connections.  The  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  took  a  decisive  part  against  the  Prince ,  and 
made  bold  and  hazardous  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  That  body  was  ind^ant  at  hb  presumption  ,  and 
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be  found  it  impossible  to  govern  or  control  even  the  iMbilnal 

Bnpporters  of  every  administration.  FitzgifalKMi ,  the  Atlomcy- 

Coiiuioa    General,  was  promised  the  seals ,  if  be  socceedled  for  Mr.  Pht , 

^I^^T'^Uii^  and  he  even  announced  that  every  opponent  sfaonld  he  monk 

»Mtt.  the  victim  of  his  suffrage.  Lord  Buckingham  erren  ifareatflned 

those  who  would  not  coincide  with  the  British  Pftrliameal; 
the  then  powerful  family  of  Ponsonby ,  decided  sii{>portert  rf 
Government,  on  this  occasion  seceded  from  the  Mftr^uii, 

RooBdRobin.  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  faoKHis  and  spirited  Rocmd  Rebii. 
Many,  however,  may  be  induced  to  ask',  why  it  was  expedaeit 
to  be  honest  in  a  circle. 

After  long  and  ardent  debates,  an  address  of  the  frish  Pkr. 
liament  was  voted  to  the  Prince ,  declaring  him  Regent  of  Ae 
Kingdom  of  Ireland ,  in  asfuU,  ample,  and  unqu^fiBd^mmh 
ner  as  was  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Father. 

The  words,  though  simple,  were  as  comprehensiTe  as  Ibe 
English  language  could  make  them.  The  termsare :  <«  Uadcrtk 
^^  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland  ,  in  the  nase 
^'  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty ,  to  exercise  and  administer, 
^  ^  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  Kingdom ,  Ji 
^^  regal  powers ,  jurisdiction ,  and  prerogative^  to  the  Crowa 
' '  and  Gox^emment  thereof  belonging,  "*' 

In  the  Commons ,  the  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grtt- 
tan ,  and  was  carried  without  a  division.  It  was  moved  intke 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemont ,  and  was  carried  by  a  laa- 
jority  of  only  19.  G)nlents'  45  -^  Non-Contents  ^. 

In  theCommees,  the  number  upon  Mr.  Grattan's  Moti6n , 
for  thus  troMsmiuing  the  Address ,  were  —  for  the  Motioia , 
i3o;  against  it,  74* 
iri»iiaddreu     The  Addrcss  having  passed  both  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

to  the  Prince.  {^  ^^  ^g^i  ^^  ij^  Yicoroy  to  bc  transmitted  to  His  Royal 

Highness.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  peremptorily  refosed 

•  That  Round  Robin  was  so  decUhe,  thai  it  was  brou|^t  forward  in  1800, 
ab  ihc  most  powerful  argument  in  ferour  of  a  union. 
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acquiescence  ,  and  an  embassy  of  two  Lords  and  four  Com* 
moners  '  was  immediaOeij  appoiBled  !o  humbly  present  the 
Address,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  ,  to  the  Prince.  A  severe 
resolution  of  censure  was  then  moved  against  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  a  breach  of  official  duty.  It  passed  both  Hou-* 
ses ,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  country.  Though  his  ex- 
tensive patronage  was  craftily  applied  ,  and  had  procured 
him  many  adherents ,  he  never  afterwards  could  make  any 
head  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Address  was  the  boldest 
step  yet  taken  by  the  Irish  nation ,  and  it  brought  the  inde<- 
pendence  of  Ireland  to  a  practical  issue. 

IIL  The  vital  importance  of  the  Regency  Question ,  in  con* 
solidating  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Nation  >  and  the 
fallacious  influence  which  it  afterwards  afforded  to  the  argu^ 
mentsCor  extinguishing  that  independence ,  offer  considera- 
tions more  grave  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  that  have 
occurred  sinee  England ,  by  the  Renunciation  Act,  admttled 
her  usurpation. 

The  facts  and  reasoning  on  that  subject  are  beyond'  tli^    sketch    of 
range  of  this  volume  •—  they  are  therefore  here  necessarily  on*th?ii^<^ 
epitomised.  However  somewhat  more  than  superficial  detail  .^y|i''^|'^<'"ia 
is  indispensable ,  to  dispel  that  mist  of  mingled  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  &iglish  people ,  which  has  never  ceased  to 
obscure  from  their  view  every  clear  prospect  of  thie  true 
state  of  Ireland ,  when  she  evinced  her  unqualified  adherence 
tothe  gen  nine  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

In  1789  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  the^eers  and  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  atid  of  Ireland ,  Were  by  common 
law  originally,  and  by  statute  law,  subsequently,  as  distinet 
as  those  of  anyotber^independent  nations  — 'The  third  estate, 
the  king,  was  common  Monarch  of  both;  the  two  crowns 
placed  on  tfae  same  brow  were,  by  the  common  constitution , 

«  The  Lords  were,  the  Dukt  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlemouf.  —  The 
GommoDs,  Messrs.  Ccoolly,!.  O'Neil,  W.  B.  Peiisonby,  and  J.  9lewart. 
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enlailed  for  ever  on  the  same  d^asty  :  ike  executive  power 
was  united*;  the  other  branches  utterly  separate. 
Constitn-  IV.  The  King  of  both  countries  having  become  incapabk 
b^^ifiSoiu!  ®f  executing  his  functions  for  either —  his  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  and 
intellect,  by  the  incapacity  of  his  father,  became  the  proper 
guardian  of  those  two  realms  to  the  throne  of  whic:h  he  was 
constitutionally  to  succeed. 

So  circumstanced,  the  British  minister  who  as  such  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  interfere  with  Ireland,  thoof^t 
proper,  through  the  British  Parliament,  to  shackle  the  Regency 
with  restrictions ,  that  deprived  the  executive  power  in  Eng- 
land of  its  constitutional  prerogatives  :  such  a  measure,  if 
adopted  by  Ireland ,  would  have  left  her  king  inoompetent,and 
her  Regency  imperfect,  during  the  necessary  suspension  of  the 
monarch's  capacity  to  govern* 

The  Viceroy  of  Ireland ,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Britidi 

minister ,  resisted  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  in  its  own  course 

Conduct  of  of  appointing  the  same  Recent ;  and  a  collision  ensued  :  the 

coltra2Sr"*  Irish  supporting ,  and  the  English  curtailing,  the  conatitutiooil 

prerogative  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  constitution ,  in  the 

office  of  Regent. 

Y.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  session  was  opened  on  the 
5th  February  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  informed  the  two  houses  of  the 
severe  indisposition  with  which  the  King  was  afflicted ,  and 
at  the  same  time,  acquainted  them  that  he  had  directed  ill 
the  documents  respecting  his- Majesty's  health  which  coukl 
assist  their  deliberations  to  be  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  the  secretary  then  moved  the  house,  that 
it  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  mondof  st  it- 
nighty  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  his  Majesty's 
health. 

As  the  evident  design  of  this  delay,  was  to  prevent  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  coming*  to  any  resolutions  relative  to  a 
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Regency  before  the  determiaitioBt  of  the  Brtlidi  Jhirlkuiient 
could  be  pnqpceed  to  tbem  for  tbeir  conemttaee ,  it  was 
opposed  as  derogatory  to  the  independence  of  tbat  Kingdom , 
and  to  the  dignity  and  credit  of  its  Parliament.  Mr.  Grattan 
therefore  proposed  that  —  ^^  the  House  should  meet  on  the 
^^  next  Wednesday.  **  His  amendment,  after  a  long  and  warm 
debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  198  to  74-  A  motion  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  proceeding  immedia- 
tely upon  the  business  o(  supply,  was  negatired. 

TI.  On  Wednesday  the  1 1  th  Mr.  Connolly moved-^diat  ^*  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requesting 
him  to  tale  on  himself  the  Government  of  Ireland,  as  Regent 
thereof  during  his  Majesty's  ineapacity''  —  (without  any 
restriction). 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  violent  debate,  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  Mr.  Fitagihbon  (afterwards  Chancellor 
of  Ireland)  eminently  distingliished  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  motion.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Grattan ,  Mr.  Ponsonby , 
Mr.  Curran ,  and  other  eminent  speakers ,  and  was  ultimately 
carried  without  a  division. 

On  monday  the  i6th,  the  House  of  Lords  being  met ,  the 
Earl  of  Chariemont  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  similar  to  that  voted  by  the  Commons,  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  A  protest 
was  entered,  signed  by  seventeen  Lords. 

On  tbursday  the  19th ,  both  houses  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  their  address,  and  requested  him  to  transmit 
the  same ;  with  this  request  his  Excellency  refused  to  comply, 
returning  for  answer— that  under  the  impressions  he  felt  of  his 
official  duty  and  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  be  did  not  consider 
himself  warranted  to  lay  before  the  Prince  an  address ,  pur- 
porting to  invest  his  Royal  Highness  with  powers  to  take 
upon  him  the  Government  of  the  realm ,  before  he  should 
be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do ;  -^  and  therefore  be  declined 
transmitting  their  address  to  Great  Britain. 
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Upon  llic  return  of  the  Commons  lo  their  own  House,  and 
(he  answer  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  reported  to  them, 
Mr.  Grattau  observed  —  that  in  a  case  so  extremeiy  new  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  proceed  with  hurry  or  precipi- 
tation :  the  House  was  called  upon  to  act  with  dignity ,  firm- 
ness and  decision ;.  and  therefore,  that  due  time  might  be  had 
for  deliberation,  he  would  move  the  question  of  adjoumnseot 
lo  the  following  day.  The  question  was  put  and  carried 
wilhout  opposition. 

Vn*  On  the  next  day  he  moved  —  That  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  having  thought  proper  to  decline  to  tnuisaut 
to  his  Royal  Hif^ness  George^  prince  of  Wales,  the  adidreaof 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  competent  number  of  nembsfs 
be  appointed  to  present  the  said  address  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. 

Mr.  Gntttan's  motion  was  passed  without  any  division,  where 
upon  he  moved,  ^'  That  Mr.  Conolly  do  attend  the  Lords 
'^  with  the  said  resolution,  and  acquaint  them  that  thb  House 
^^  requests  them  to  appoint  members  of  their  own  body  to  joia 
^^  with  the  members  of  the  Commons  in  presenting  the  said 
^^  address.  "  This  also  passed  without  any  division  and 
Mr.  Conolly  went  up  to  the  Lords  accordingly.  —  The  mes- 
sage received  in  reply  was — that  the  Lords  had  concurred  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Commons ,  and  had  appointed  his  Grace 
the  duke  of  Leinstcr,  and  thcE^rl  of  Charlemont,  to  join  with 
such  members  as  the  Commons  should  appoint  to  present 
tiie  address  of  both  Houses  to  bis  Royal  Highness ,  the  prince 
of  Wales. 

Mr.  Graltan  then  moved  that  the  right  honorable  Thomas 
Conolly,  right  honorable  J.  O'Neil,  right  honorable  W.  Pon* 
sonby,  and  J.  Stewart,  Esq.  should  be  appointed  cooimissioo- 
crs  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  Address  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  they  were  appointed  accordingly. 

These  motions  having  passed,  Mr.  Grattau  then  moved  — 
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• 

that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  diseharged  an  indssfieiiS' 
able  duty  in  providing  for  the  third  estate  of  the  Iridi  Con- 
atitution  (rendered  incomplete  through  the  King's  incapatily) 
by  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  Ireliand.*-«Tfais 
motion  was  carried  after  a  long  debate*  -*^Ayes  i  So,  Noes  7 1 . — 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved  that.it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
goose :  — ^  «^  That  the  answer  of  his  Ezcelltncy  the  Lord  Lien* 
^^  tenant  to  both  Houses,  in  refusing  to  transmit  the  said 
*^  address,  is  ill  admed,  and  tends  to  oonvey  an  ntiwarrant- 
*^  able  and  unconstitutional ^entmre  on  the  condnet  of  both 
^^  Houses.  " 

llr.  Grattan's  motion  tit  censure  was  then  put,  on  which  the 
House  divided,  aiid  there  appeared  for  the  motion  1 15,  against 
il83. 

On  the  aSth ,  resolutions  of  the  eommitlee  of  supply  (which 
jtroTades  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt , 
the  annuities  and  establishments)  being  read ,  Mr.  Grattan 
■sored,  ^'  That  the  words  for  two  xohtbs  ,  only  ending  the 
^*  ^6th  of  May  1789,  be  added. ''-»  On  the  question  being 
*^  put,  there  appeared.  Ayes  io4  9  Noes  85.. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved  that  the  amy  be  provided  for  to 
the  a5th  May  only,  which  motion  was  carried. —  Ayes  102  , 
Noes  77. 

VUI.  This  determination  of  the  Lrish  legislature  in  assert-  Rea»onsfor 
ing  their  constitutional  independence ,  and  their  entire  rejec-  uaraent  pro' 
tion  of  all  subserviency  to  the  views  or  dictates  of  the  British  "^^^f""^     ^l 

_^  "'  ^  addreM,    and 

Parliament,  was  founded  not  only  on  the  nature  of  their  fede-  notbjSuinic, 
rative  compact ,  but  on  the  very  principles  of  that  constitution  Regcnr'"*  * 
which  it  was  their  mutual  duty  to  preserve  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity. 

By  that  constitution  it  was  indispensable  that  every  statute 
alK>nld  receive  its  consummation  only  by  the  express  assent 
of  the  King,  as  the  third  estate  of  that  constitution. 

In  this  case  no  third  estate  existed  in  a  capacity  to  assent  to 
or  consummate  any  statute ,  and  no  express  provision  had 
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been  made  by  the  *  constitution  for  such  an  emergehcy.  Tlie 
Irish  legislature  therefore ,  hating  no  competent  third  estate 
to  consummate  a  statute ,  adopted  the  next  step  adaiitted  bj 
the  Constitution,  of  proceeding  by  address,  for  which  they  had 
the  English  precedent  of  i688. 

.  The  Britbh  minister  however  determined  to  proceed  by 
statute,  and  this  difference  therefore  arose  between  the  tvo 
legislatures"—  England  proceeded  by  means  which  csould  not 
be  constitutionally  consummated ,  Ireland  proceeded  by  meuB 
which  constitutionally  could.  -^  The  Viceroy  surrenderei 
himself  to  the  minister  \  the  Irish  legislature  adhered  to  tbe 
Prince -"*«  and  asserted  their  independence  by  mi  OTcrtact, 
which  England  never  since  forgave;  and^  on  the'iinioi, 
used  that  act  of  Irish  constitutionality  as  an  argoneit 
for  annihilating  that  legislature  which  had  dared  to  support 
the  rights  of  their  IVince  against  the  ambition  of  hb  mi* 
nister. 

IX.  International  controversies  are  frequently  r^erred  It 

the  arbitration  of  foreign  stales,  disinterested  on  the  subject, 

Qaetdon    and  had  the  question  been  submitted  to  such  an  arbitrator, 

ParHamenuoV*  Whetb^  the  British  legislature  abetting  the   oonspirtcy 

h^Sfand^  h^d  ^^  ^^'  ^'^^ '  ^^  abridge  the  executive  power  of  its  inherent 

committed   a  rights  ,  or  that  of  Ireland  supporting  the  royal  prerogatives  of 

GaiMtitation/ 1^®^^  common  Rcgcnt,  and  had  committed  a  crime  ,  should 

be  extinguished  for  its  inroad  on  the  constitution  "  — ^  the 

awful  sentence  must  have  been  pronounced  against   Great 

Britain  ^  and  even  the  dignified  language  of  the  Prince  himr 

self,  evinced  nothing  adverse  to  the  principle  of  so  just  a 

condemnation  *• 

Threats  of     Prcvious  to  the  departure  of  the  Delegates  to  present  the 

the  Viceroy,  j^jj^^g  ^^  ^j,g  Prjnce  of  Walcs,  a  declaration  by  the  Viceroy 

had  been  made  public ,  which  threatened  to  visit  with  hn 
displeasure ,  or  reward  by  his  favors,  every  member  of  the  le- 

'  See  hit  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  replies  to  the  addresses. 
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gulattirawho;  could  either  be  t^prif  ed  of  office  for  his  resisl-* 
ance,  or  induced  to  accept  one  for  hia  desertion. 

This  declaration  gave  rise  to  the  then  celebrated  •  Round    The  Round 
Robin )  which  was  subscribed  by  a  great  number  of  the  highest   ^  "** 
and  most  leading  characters  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
pledgingthemselves,a8abodyandas individuals,  against  every 
attempt  by  Government  either  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate 
them.  Thisi  was  a  fatal  blow  to  ail  further  struggles  of  tlic 
Viceroy.  The  tide  ran  too  strongly  to  be  resisted  \  the  rank  and 
influence  of  those  who  signed  that  document  could  no  longer 
be  opposed,  and  proved  to  the  Viceroy  the  impossibility  of    viceroy de- 
his  continuitig  the  Government  of  Ireland,  upon  such  a  prin-  retire? 
ciple,  and  of  course  he  determined  to  retire  from  the  Vice- 
royalty. 

Xv  The  Delegates  now  proceeded  to  London  to  deliver  to  the      ReGq)tion 
Prince  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parlia- ^]^)|^^^  "^-' 
ment.  The  first  nobles  and  commoners  of  that  kingdom  in-  ^*  Prince. 
Testing  him  with  all  those  royal  rights  and  prerogatives  which 
had  been  refused  to  him  by  his  British  subjects,  was  too  grand 
and  gratifying  an  embassy  not  to  receive  the  highest  honours 
and  attention  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  friends  could  bestow. 
]Xothing  could  exceed  the  dignified  cordiality  and  splendor 
with  which  they  were  received  by  the  Regent  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  felt  all  the  importance  of  such  a  grant,  and  if  grati- 
tude has  any  permanent  station  in  the  hearts  of  Monarchs, 
the  Irish  people  had  reason  to  expect  every  favor  that  future 
power  could  confer,  on  a  nation  whose  firmness  and  fidelity 
had  given  him  so  imperishable  a.  proof  of  their  attachment. 

The  words  of  the  address  bespeak  the  independence  and 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  legislature ,  and  fix  the  constitutional  li- 
mitation to  the  power  conferred  by  them  *,  they  prayed  : 

*^  We,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyaVsubjects,  the  lords  Address  of 
^^  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Commons  of  Ireland  in  Par*  liamentto  tbe 
^^  liament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  approach  Your  Royal  High- ^* 
^^  ness  with  hearts  full  of  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate  at- 


riQce. 
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«^  Uchnent  to  ihe  person  and  goTenmaiit  €»f  Taar  Bojal 
^'  Father,  to  ezprets  the  deepest  and  most  grateful  sense  d 
^^  the  nameroos  Uessings  which  we  have  eiijo3^  under 
*^  hb  illuttriotts  House,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  condsk 
'^  with  Tonr  Royal  Highness  upon  the  grievous  malady  wilk 
*^  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  the  best  of  sofs- 
**  reigns. 

*^  Webeg  leave  humbly  to  request  that  ¥our  Royal  Higbasa 
^^  will  be  pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  government  ot  tkii 
*^  realm,  during  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  present  ia- 
^'  dispositiod,  and  no  longer ;  and  under  the  style  and  title  of 
^^  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  kii 
^^  Majesty,   to  exercise  and  administer,  accordiug  to  the 
^Maws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal  powers, 
^^jurisdictions,  and  prerogatives  to  the  crown  and  govern- 
^^  ment  thereof  belonging.  " 
Reply    of     XL  The  reply  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  this  Embassy  firoa 
the    Prince,  Jrelaud,  is  a  document  of  most  intrinsic  value  to  the  characler, 
the  irUh  le-  and  ought  to  have  been  so  to  the  interests  of  that  calumniated 
«^''"*'""-       and  ruined  Isltnd. 

That  royal  document  expressly  upheld  and  for  ever  records 
the  loyal,  consistent,  and  constitutional  principles,  and  con- 
duct, which  guided  the  Irish  legislature  in  that  unprecedented 
proceeding,  therein,  not  only  explicitly,  but  most  ardently 
eulogized  by  the  heir  apparent.  — 

Yet ,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  character  and  consistency  of 
British  Governments,  to  find  seated  high  in  the  cabinet  of 
George  the  fourth,  the  very  minister  who,  in  the  Irish  Farlis* 
ment,  in  17999  gave  the  retort  courteous  to  every  word  so 
uttered  by  that  monarch,  as  Regent  in  1789'— and  stigmatised 
as  treason  that  just  eulogium  uttered  but  ten  years  before 
upon  their  loyalty. 

Posterity ,  however,  will  read  with  disgust  that ,  within  so 
short  a  period,  the  very  act  which  elicited  those  just  and  flo- 
rid praises  of  devoted  Ireland ,  was  converted  into  a  libel,  and 
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made  a  leading. arguttmt  id  effect  tlie  atmiklbltoft  of  the 
very  legidaiure  they  bad  so  ardently  apphiiiMfci    • 

It  it  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  Irish  annala,  iliat  Provi- 
dence was  pleased  to  diminish  her  visitation  on  the  King's 
capacity  on  the  very  day  first  appointed  by  the  Prince  to 
receive  his  in vestiture  as  Regent  of  Ireland,  through  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Delc^tes;  the  object  of  this  mission  therefore 
could  have  no  ulterior  operation  ,  and  they  returned  to  their 
country  with  every  public  honour  and  private  estimation 
which  their  Embassy  and  their  characters  so  justly  merited. 
<—  The  Prince  therefore  had  no  power  previous  to  the  Union 
of  exemplifying  his  declaration  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  — 
After  the  Union,  when  Imperial  Regent,  his  British  ministers 
shewed  no  disposition  to  give  Hi^  Royal  Highness  that  power 
or  opportunity  ^  his  energies  seemed  to  retire  as  his  powers 
were  advancing,  and  when  he  became  actual  monarch  of  both  AftcrfranU 
^countries,  events  proved  that  the  Regencies  were  forgotlcn ,  °*^^ ^^ *^ 
and  that  gratitude  was  not  a  record. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

I.  Upon  the  return  of  the  delegates  to  Ireland,  the  first 
epocha  which  gives  a  title  to  this  Epitome  of  her  History 
was  consummated  :  her  Rise.  —-She  had  arisen  from  servitude 
to  freedom ,  from  a  subservient  to  an  independent  Nation ; 
the  acquirement  of  that  independence  was  a  revolution , 
but  it  was  a  revolution  without  bloodshed.  It  was  rather  a 
regeneration ,  accomplished  by  the  almost  unanimous  exertion 
of  all  the  rank ,  the  wealth  ,  the  character  and  the  ho^ 
nesty  of  a  vast  population ;  the  highest  of  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  humblest  of  the  people  joined  hand  in  hand  to 
regain  their  independence  ;  and  it  may  well  be  termed  a 
loyal  revolution  ,  because  the  English  legislature ,  by  their 
own  voluntary  act ,  admitted  their  own  previous  usur- 
pation ,  and  renounced  all  further  pretensions  to  dominate 
over  Ireland;  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  on  bis  Throne, 
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received  and   acknowledged  his  Irish   subjects   mltogedier 
legislatively  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  England.  Froa 
that  day  Ireland  rose  in  wealth ,  in  trade  and   in  maaa- 
facturcs,  agriculture,  and   every  branch   of   industry  thit 
cotild  enhance  her  value  or  render  a  people  rich  and  pros- 
perous. She  had  acquired  her  seat  amongst  the  Nations  of 
Ireland  act-  the  world  —  shc  had  asserted  her  independence  against  the 
aJ^udeocc."  insolence  of  Portugal  —  she  had  suggested  an  Irish  navy  to 
protect  her  shores  —  she  had  declared  a  perpetual  league  of 
mutual  amity  and  aid  with  Great  Britain.  The  court  oFher 
Proipsrottft  Viceroy  appeared  as  splendid  as  her  monarch's.  Her  Nd>ies 
iMd  at  UMt  I'^id^  ^^^  expended  their  great  fortunes  amongst  the  Iridi 
i»eriod.         people  —  the  Commons  all  resided  on  their  own  demesna, 
supported  and  fostered  a  laborious  and  tranquil  tenantry. 
The  peace  of  the  country  was  perfect  —  no  standing  aray 
—  no  militia  •«  no  police  were  wanting  for  its  preservatioa; 
.the  activity  of  the  Volunteers  had  suppressed  crime  in  every 
district,  religious  prejudices  were  gradually  diminishing ;  every 
means  of  amelioration  were  in  contemplation  or  in  progrea* 
— •  The  distinctness  of  Ireland  had  been  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  overt  acts  of  herself,  and  of  her  monarch  and  the 
king  of  England  —  The  Irish  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  her 
king  had  touched  the  Charter  of  her  independence;  ontk 
faith  of  Nations  >  before  God  and  man  its  eternal  freeckis 
had  been  declared ,  and  should  have  been  inviolable*  But  by 
some  inscrutable  will  of  Heaven ,  it'  was  decreed  that  die 
should  soon  be  again  erased  from  the  list  of  nations ,  punished 
without  a  crime ,  and  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  jealooi 
ally. 

II.  The  spirit  and  independence  of  the  conjoint  Peers  aad 
Commons  of  Ireland,  and  their  reception  by  the  heir  apparenti 
convinced  the  \iceroy  of  the  impossibility  of  his  retaining 
office  *,  his  declaration  of  departure  being  again  repeated,  wts 
greeted  in  Dublin  as  a  measure  of  the  highest  gratificatioa 
to  the  Whigs  and  Patriots ,  and  of  the  deepest  regret  to  the 
adherents  of  the  minister. 
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However,   though  the  recovery  of  the  king  rendered  the     TlieRUeof 
appointment  of  their  Regent,  at  the  time,  unnecessary,  it  suf-tion  "onram- 
ficiently  asserted  their  constitutional  and  national  independ-  "??J  ^^J*' £ 
ence ,  and ,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  consummated  that  tb«  viceroy. 
Epoch  which  is  termed  the  Rise  of  Ireland. 

One  observation  is  here  not  out  of  place  ,  and  it  is  rather  ParticnUriy 
a  remarkable  occurrence,  that  it  was  during  the  short  interval  ^J^tion! 
which  occurred  between  the  first  and  second  announcement 
of  the  entire  incapacity  of  King  George  the  Third,  that  he  was 
induced  by  the  same  ministers  who  had  resisted  the  regent , 
to  forego  his  own  Royab  acts  -^  rescind  his  own  constitu^ 
tional  assent —  melt  down  his  Irish  Crown ,  and  place  his  IrisK 
subjects  under  the  guardianship  of  a  mutilated  and  absent 
representation.  —  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  reconcile  to  or- 
dinary reason  the  probability  that  a  conscientious  and  moral 
monarch ,  during  the  interval  of  a  disease  so  deep-seated  and 
enfeebling  to  the  human  intellect,  could  calmly  or  judicially 
reflect  on  a  measure  so  comprehensive  in  its  results ,  and  so 
corrupt  in  its  attainment,  as  the  legislative  Union. 

It  was  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  departure  of    Lord  West - 
the  Viceroy ,  that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  came  over  as  his  "°'^"*'- 
successor.  But  the  line  of  his  politics  or  government  had 
not  preceded  him . 

m.  Mr.  Pitt  felt  that  he  had  made  but  slight  progress  towards 
his  scheme  of  a  union  with  Ireland  ^  his  projects  had  turned 
against  himself 7  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Regency,  had  taught  him  a  lesson  he  had  had  but 
little  expectation  of  learning.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
confirmed  that  austere  and  pertinacious  statesman  in  his 
resolution  to  rule  Ireland  in  Great  Britain  ,  and  to  leave  her  . 
no  power  to  impede  the  course  of  his  ambition. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  by  no  means  ill  adapted  to 
the  Irish  people.  He  was  sufficiently  reserved  to  command 
respect ,  and  dignified  enough  to  uphold  his  station.  His 
splendid  conviviality  procured  him  maby  rational  partisans  , 
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and  his  extreme  hospitality  engendered ,  at  least ,  temponry 
friendships.  He  was  honourable  and  good-natured,  aod, 
among  the  higher  orders  and  his  intimate  associatet ,  lie 
was  a  popular  Viceroy. 

Bfajor  Ho*  His  Secretary,  Major  Hobart  (Lord  Buckiiigfaaiiisbire)| 
was  tnore  a  man  of  the  world  ,  and  was  adoMrably  calculated 
for  the  higher  classes  of  the  Irish. 

Hii     cha-     A  perfect  gentleman  ^  cheerful  ^  convivial  ,  and  conciliai* 
ing,  'though  decided  \  liberal ,  yet  crafty  \  kind-hearted,  but 
cautious ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  a£fability  in  his 
manner ,  he  particularly  adapted  himself  to, his  ofBcial  pur* 
poses  by  occasionally  altering  the  proportion    of  each,  is 
persons  or  circun^stances  required  their  application.  With  in 
open,  prepossessing    countenance,  he  gained   wonderfuUf 
upon  every  gentleman  with  whom  he  associated.  '  The  period 
of  Lord  Westmoreland's  government  was  certainly  the  summit 
of  Irish  prosperity.  From  the  epoch  of  his  departure  she  mij 
date  the  commencement  of  her  downfall.  Lord  Westmore- 
land's was  charged  with  being  a  jobbing  Government ,  bat  it 
was  less  so  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  \  and  if  lie 
did  not  din^qish ,  he  certainly  did  not  aggravate  the  burthens 
of  the  people. 

suteofire-     IV.  When  Lord  Westmoreland  arrived,  Ireland  was  lo  t 

accMtion    to  State  of  great  prosperity.  He  met  a  strong  opposition  in  Parlia* 

ofBce.  ment,  but  it  was  an  honest  opposition — the  guardian  of  public 

liberty,  and  not  a  factiop.  It  was  constitutional  in^  principle* 

*  The  Boirrd  of  Green  Cloth  ( the  Lord  Lieuteaant's  second  table  ) ,  neter 
was  supported  with  more  splendor  than*  during  Lord  Westmorehnd*! 
GoTemment.  It  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  his  own  —  the  class  of  society  the 
^  same  —  the  conviTiality  superior.  Economy  had  not  crept  into  that  depart- 
ment, and  every  shilliog  that  was  granted  to  that  establishment  wasespaukii 
upon  it. 

Major  Hobart  sayed  nothing  in  Ireland;  he  expended  in  the  metropolis 
all  he  receiTed  ;  and  the  entire' of  the  grants ,  then  made  by  the  Irish  IHir- 
liament  to  support  the  Vice-regal  establishment ,  was  actually  laid  oa|  «• 
it,  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin ,  in  fact,  reaped  the  profits  of  their  taxatkn. 
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and  formidable  in  lalent;  it  was  rather  a  party  to  effect 
wholesome  measures ,  than  a  systematic  opposition  to  the 
Government.  Only  two  subjects  of  vital  importance  were 
introduced  during  his  administration;  most  of  the  others 
being  plausible  demands,  calculated  rather  to  gratify  the 
people ,  than  to  produce  any  radical  change  in  the  system  of 
the  Government.  A  Place  Bill,  a  Pension  Bill ,  and  a  Respon- 
sibility Bill ,  an  inquiry  into  the  sale  of  Peerages ,  and  into 
the  Police  of  Dublin ,  .were  amongst  the  m6st  material  mea- 
sures* pressed  by  the  opposition  during  his  vice-royalty.  The 
Place  Bill ,  however ,  supposed  to  be  remedial ,  eventually 
became  the  most  important  that  had  ever  been  passed  by  an 
independent  Irish  Parliament. 

The  perseverance  of  the  able  men  who  formed  the  oppo-    ConceuSoiM 
sition  ,  at  length  gave  a  pretence  to  the  Minister  to  purchase  nint.    ^™" 
a|i  armistice ,  by  conceding  som6  of  the  measures  they  had 
so  long  and  pertinaciously  resisted. 

It  could  not  have  been  flattering ,  however ,  to  the  warm 
supporter^  of 'Government ,  to  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  become  absolutely  inconsistent ,  and  to  change  their  lan- 
guage without  a  change  of  circunistanceB,  and  reev|t  opinions 
they  had  so  frequently*  declared  in  conjunction  with  the 
minister. 

Some  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Government ,  there-  Delusion  and 
fore ,  determined  not  to  interfere  in  these  concessions  ,  and  °^^  '^opw)«i- 
the  Opposition ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  Jceen  at  the  chlise ,  ^o°* 
and  so  gratified  at  the  concession  of  their  long-sought  mea* 
sures ,  that  they  but  superficially  regarded  the  details  or  the 
mode  of.  conceding ,  and  never  reflected ,  as  legislators  or  as 
statesmen  ,  that  one  of  those  measures  might  prove  a  deadly 
weapon ,  by  which  the  executive  Government  might  destroy 
the  Parliament  under  pretence  of  purifying  it.  A  Bill  was 
brought  in  to  vacate  the  seats  of  members  accepting  offices 
under  Government,  omitting  the  term  ctf  bona. fide  offices; 
thereby  leaving  the  ministera  power  of  packingthe  Parliament. 
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The  OppoBition  ,  blinded  by  their  honest  zeal  y  considered 
this  ruinous  -Bill  a  species  of  reform ,  and  were  ast'onisheil 
at  the  concession  of  a  measure  at  once  so  popular ,  and  which 
they  conceived  to  be  so  destructive  of  miuisterial  cornip- 
tion. 

The  sagacity  of  Mr*  Pitt ,  however,  clearly  ^owed  hia , 
that  measure  would  put  the  Irish  Parliament  eventually  into 
his  hands  :  and  the  sequel  proved ,  that ,  without  that  Bill , 
worded  as  it  was,  the  corruption  by  the  Ministers,  the  rebeltioii, 
force  ,  and.  terror  combined ,  could  not  nav^  efifectcd  the 
Union. 

The  Place ,  Pension  ,  and  Responsibility  Bills  ,  were  pvo- 
posed  by  Mr.  Grattan ,  acceded  to  fy  the  Vioeroy  y  pond 
into  laws,  and  considered  as  a  triumph  of  the  Oppositioa 
over  the  venality  of  the  Government.  ^ 

Mr.  Grattan  was  certainly  the  most  incorruptible  puUic 
character  on  the  records  of  the  Irbh  Parliament.  He  wor- 
shipped popularity  *,  yet  there  was  a  tinge  of  aristocracy  in  bis 
devotion ,  which ,  whilst  it  qualified  its  .enthusiasm,  stiU  added 
to  its  purity. 

Such  men  may  occasionally  err  in  judgment,  or  maybe 
misled  by  their  ardour;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Grat- 
tan ,  on  this  armistice  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Grattan  did  not  always  foresee  the  remote  operation  of 
his  projects. 

He  was  little  adapted  to  labour  on  the  details  of  measures*, 
he  had  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  constitution,  but 
sometimes  regarded  liglitly  the  out-huildings  that  were  occa- 
sionally attached  to  it.  On  this  occasion ,  the  Ministers  were 

'  The  Author  was  requested  by  Govprnment  to  give  his  assent,  bi  dK 
Ho^ ,  to  die  Place  Bill ;  but  he  had ,  at  their  onginal  request ,  as  ivdl  m 
OD  his  own  opinion ,  for  some  years  opposed  it :  he  therefore  positively 
refused  y  aud  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  opposition.  Mr.  Newenhaa  and 
Sir  John  McCartney  only  supported  him.  He  foresaw  its  poisibte 
tion. 
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too  subtle  for  him ,  and  he  heeded  not  that  fatal  clause  which 
made  no  distinction  between  real  and  nominal  offices.  He  con- 
sidered not,  that  though  offices  of  real  emolument  could  not 
be  so  frequently  vacated  and  transferred  ,  as  to  give  the  Mi- 
nister any  very  important  advantage ,  those  of  nominal  value 
might  be  daily  given  and  resigned ,  without  observation ,  and 
that ,  as  the  House  was  then  constituted ,  the  Minister  might 
almost  form  the  Commons  at  his  pleasure.  ' 

By  comparing  the  Irish  Parliament  at  the  epochs  of  the 
Proposition  and  the  Regency  Bills,  and  at  that  of  1800,  the 
fatal  operation  of  the  Place  Bill  can  be  no  longer  question- 
able. In  one  word  —  it  carried  the  Union.  '  CatLoiic 

V.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  •"*'^^J**;j.'^ 
first  qOestion  (which  so  deeply  affected  the  subsequent  events 
of  Ireland)  was  the  partial  Emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
Though  the  question  did  not ,  when  introduced ,  appear  to 
involve  the  consideration  of  a  legislative  union  ,  its  results 
communicated  a  powerful  influence  to  that  measure. 

The  national  annihilation  of  Ireland  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  promoted  by  the  impolitic  mismanagement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic .population. 

Though  many  of  the  penal  and  restrictive  statutes,  by 
which  the  Catholics  had  been  so  long  excluded  from  all  the 
most  valuable  tights,  not  only  of  British  subjects,  but  of 
freemen ,  were  repealed ;  and  though  the  power  of  lakihg 
freeholds ,  and  possessing  landed  property,  was  restored  to 
them,   these  concessions  were  but  a  stimulus   to   further 

'  There  are  four  nomioal  offices  in  Ireland  — ^  the  Escheatorships  of 
Leinster,  Manster,  ConnaQght ,  and  Ulster,  which  are  absolate  :  their 
emolniiients  are  3ar.  /mt  annum.  By  means  of  these  offices ,  Lord  Castlereagh 
packed  the  parliament  in  1800. 

The  Chiitem  Hundreds  in  England  are  of  the  same  nature;  but  the  large 
number  of  the  British  Commons  renders  any  thing  like  packing  Parliament 
for  occasional  purposes,  by  that  means,  impossible.  Nor  durst  a  British 
Minister  practise  that  artifice ,  except  to  a  ^ery  limited  extent. 

'  See  hereafller  Mr.  Crow*t  Letter  to  Lord  Belvidere. 
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claims ,  and  for  which  they  created  a  most  rational  expedi- 
tion. 
Argomenu     The  Catholics  argued ,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  par- 
Ucs.  ^     ^^'  chase  freeholds ,  ^nd  to  receive ,  by  descent ,  lands  in  fee,  it 
most  consequently  be  an  injustice ,  an  absurdity^  and  an  in- 
sult ,  to  debar  tbem  from  the  elective  FranchiA ,  and  the 
privileges  which  were  by  law  attached  to 'the  possessioii  of  the 
same  species  of  properly  by  their  Protestant  feUow-^ubjed^ 
They  said ,  that  Noblemen  and  Commoners  of  great  for- 
tune ,  of  their  persuasion ,  who  had  been  deprived  of  dicir 
rights  by  their  attachment  to  hereditary  monarchy,  notwiA- 
standing  those  partial  concessions,  still  remained  loaded  wUb 
many  attributes  of  actual  silavery,  in  the  midst  of  a  free  peo- 
ple ^  that  after  a  century  of  loyal  and  peaceable  demtenoar 
towards  a  Protestant  dynasty,  they  w^re  still  to  be  stigmatiBed, 
as  neither  trustworthy  nor  loyaL  Their  language ,  firm  vai 
decided ,  was  rational ,  and  eventually  successful.  Govera- 
ment  were  now  alarmed  ,  and  affected  to  take  a  liberal  viev 
of  the  subjeet^  but  were  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  tbe 
extent  of  the  concessions.  They  conceived  that  tranqaillity 
might  be  attained  by  mere  religious  toleration.  This  may  be 
true  9  where  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people  are  the  daim- 
ants  :  far  different,  however,  where  those  excluded  fem 
the  bulk,  and  the  exclusionists  a  small  minority,  of  the  peo- 
ple. However,  the  concessions  were  important ,  and  greater 
than  could  have  been  credible  before  Lord  Westmorefand's 
administration.  The  grant  to  Catholics  of  the  electiTe  Fraa- 
chise  was  the  act  more  of  Major  Hobart  and  of  his  Govern- 
ment than  of  himself.  —  The  Forty-Shilling  Franchise  was 
then  granted  to  the  poorest   and  most  dependent   peaaaatry 
of  Europe  ,  who  might  one  day  be  influenced  by  one  motive, 
and  the  next  by  its  reverse.  It  is  easier  to  grant  than  to  re- 
call,^  and  strong  doubts  were   fairly  entertained   as   to  the 
wisdom  of  that  part  of  it. 

The  first  important  debates,  on  granting  the  electiTe  Fran- 
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chise  to  Irish  Catholics,  were  in  179^1,  on  a  petition ,  present-    CaUioiir pe- 
ed in  their  favour.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  most  daring  by  a'^.t^a. 
step ;  intolerance  was  then  in  full  vigor,  and  Mr.  Latouche  i°"^* 
moved  to  reject  the  petition  without  entering  on  its  merits. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Catholics  was  then  so  powerful 
that  their  petition  was  rejected,  with  indignation  ,  by  a  divi- 
sion of  ao8  to  a3. 

The  Government,  by  this  majority,  hoped  to  render 
similar  applications  hopeless ;  but,  a  few  months  after,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  the  measure  should  be  recommended 
from  the  Throne ,  and  supported  by  Government ,  and  was 
carried  in. the  same  House  by  a  large  majority.  The  strange 
proceeding  of  the  Irish  Parliament ,  on  this  subject ,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  dread  of  reclamation  by  the 
Catholics  (should  they  be  admitted  to  power)  of  their  for- 
feited estates,  held  by  Peers  and  Commoners ,  by  grants  of 
Elisabeth ,  Cromwell ,  and  William  \  but  which,  on  more  ma- 
ture reflection ,  they  found  to  be  chimerical. 

The  Legislature ,  however,  by  granting  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise to  the  Irish  Catholics,  conceded  to  them  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  Constitution. 

Mr.  Pitt's  ulterior  views  as  to  Ireland  solve  the  enigma,  Deep  designs 
thai  the  virulent  enemies  of  the  Catholics,  who  oppose fi  the^  ^' 
slightest  concession,  should  directly  after  vote  them  the  elec' 
tive  Franchise.  Mr.  Pitt's  object  was  to  reciprocally  exaspe- 
rate the  two  parties  against  each  other.  The  indignant  rejec- 
tion  of  the  Petition  of  1 79^2,  inflamed  the  Catholic  with 
resentment,  and  elated  the  Protestant  with  triumph.  The 
concession  of  179}  revet*sed  these  passions;  and  both  parties 
felt  equally  disgusted.  —  The  Minister  took  every  advantage 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Parliament. 

A  very  remarkable  incident  of  inconsistency  occurred  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  Jlhis  occasion.  Lord  Clare ,  the  most 
unqualified  enemy  the  Catholics  ever  had,  and  the  most 
virulent  against  them  ,  on  the  debate  in  179^  spoke  and  voted 
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for  giving  th«m  the  elective  Franchise ,  which  he  had  pre> 
viously  asserted  vrould  be  a  breach  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  and 
destructive  to  the  Church  and  State.  —On  the  other  hand, 
Lord .  Charlemont ,  always  the  most  zealous  friend  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  gentle  breed 
of  patriots ,  on  the  same  debate ,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics, yet  voted  against  any  concession  whatsoever. 

Lord  Clare  wished  to  do  mischief  on  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  evea 
at  his  own  expense.  Lord  Charlemont  wished  to  do  good ,  bat 
was  too  shallow  to  see  the  designs  of  the  Chancellor,  or  evca 
to  mix  policy  with  his  candour. ' 
Mr.     Pitt     Though  Lord  Westmoreland  was  powerfully  opposed  in  Par- 
his  mMWKs^^™^"^)  during  the  whole  of  his  government,  the  coantrT 
promote  n  was  in  peace  and  he  was  zealously  supported.  Had  he  not  beea 
recalled ,   under   pretence   of  making  way   for    a    general 
pacification ,  the  nation  had  no  reason  to  suppose  his  place 
would  be  much  better  filled.  His  recall ,  and  the  appointmeat 
and  deposition  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam ,  his  successor,  withio 
three  months ,  completed  the  train  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  laid 
for  the  explosion.  Having  divided  the  country^  and  obtained 
the  means  of  packing  the  Parliament ,  through  the  place  Bill, 
he  suffered  some  men  to  disseminate  the  French  revolution; 
ary  mania  -,  and  having  proceeded  so  far,  recalled  Lord  West- 
moreland, and  encouraged  others  to  raise  their  loyalty  into  the 
region  of  madness. 

His  Lordship  had  not  completed  the  usual  term  of  resid- 
ence 9  nor  had  he  failed  .in  his  duties ;  and  his  appearing  not 
to  feel  hurt  at  his  abrupt  recall  was  mysterious.,  and  seemied 
to  forebode  some  important  scheme  or  deception. 

'  The  ablest  of  the  Catholic  leaders ,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Keoii|^ ;  he 
possessed  a  Tcry  strong  intellect ,  and  had  more  intelligence  and  mow 
influence  with  that  body  than  any  man  of  that  persuasion  —  he  was  a  leader 
at  all  their  early  meetings,  and  of  very  great  use  in  forwarding*  tfarir 
measures.  After  their  attainment  of  the  elective  Franchise,  he  still  niftd 
their  claims  with  talent,  vigour,  and  perseverance. 
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yi.  The  appointment  of  Lord  FitzwiUiam  ^  who  had  pre-    if  «i  f«^«- 
viously  opposed  the  administration,  was,  perhaps,  the  mostp^bl^  Lord 
d^ep  and  treacherous  design  ever  contemplated  by  any  mi-  Lieuuiuni. 
nister.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  been  in  Ireland,  and  expe- 
rienced difficulties  he  did  not  anticipate  ^  —  he  fimcied  he 
might  excite  and  suppress  commotion  ^at  his  convenience ; 
but,  in  deciding  upon  forcing  a  premature  insurrection  for  a 
particular  object,  he  did  not  calculate  on  the  torrent  of  blood 
that  would  be  shed ,  and  the  inveterate  hatr^  that  might  be 
perpetuated  against  the  British  Government.  His  resolution 
was  taken ,  and  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  most  pure  and 
respected  of  the  whig  leaders  to  become  Viceroy  of  Ireland ,    ^^    ^^•' 
under  a  supposition  that  he  was  selected  to  tranquillize  and  to 
foster  that  country.  The  minbter  wanted  only  a  high-minded 
victim ,  as  an  instrument  to  agitate  the  Irisli.  His  Lordship 
had  great  estates  in  Ireland  —  was  one  of  its  most  kind  and 
indulgent  landlords ,  and  was  extremely  popular.  His  manners 
were ,  perhaps ,  too  mild ,  but  he  had  enlarged  principles  of 
political  liberty  and  of  religious  toleration.  Mr.  Pitt  had  as-  DeceWedaua 
sured  him  he  should  have  the  gratification  of  fully  emaucipat-  by  Mr.  put. 
ing  the  Irish  Catliolics.  Lord  FitzwiUiam  accepted  the  office 
only  on  that  consideration ,  and  with  this  entire  conviction  he 
repaired  to  Dublin ,  to  carry  into  immediate  execution  what 
he    conceived  would    for    ever   tranquillize  that   country. 
Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  inflame  the  country  —  throw  upon  the 
Viceroy  the  insinuation  of  disobedience  — •  and  openly  cliarge 
him  with  a  precipitancy,  of  whicli  he  himself  was  the  real 
author. 

Never  was  a  scheme  conducted  with  jQore  address  and  se*    Great   po- 
crecy.  Lord*  FitzwiUiam  was  reijcived  with  open  .arms  by  the  nr*d**L^ute- 
people — 'he  immediately  commenced  his  arrangements  —  nan^* 
and  Mr.  Pitt  began  as  closely  to  counteract  them :  —  in  every 
act  of  his  government ,  Lord  FitzwiUiam  was  either  deceived 
or  circumvented. 

•Mr.  Pitt's  end  was  thus  answered  :  he  thus  raised  the  Catho- 
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lies  to  the  heSghf  of  expectation ,  and ,  by  suddenly  recalling 
their  favourite  Viceroy,  he  inflamed  them  to  the  degree  of  ge- 
nerating the  commotions  he  meditated  ^  which  would  throw 
the  Protestants  into  the  arms  of  England  for  protection, 
whilst  the  horrors  would  be  aggravated  by  the  mingled  con^ 
flicts  of  parties,  rbyaUsts  and  republicans. 
Earl  Fiu-  By  this  measure,  too,  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  gratification  of  ham- 
^  ^  **"  bling  Earl  Fitzwilliam  —  disgracing  the  Whigs— overwhdm- 
ing  the  Opposition  —  turning  the  Irish  into  fanatics  -^  and 
thereby  of  preparing  the  gentry  of  that  country  for  the  pro- 
ject that  was  immediately  to  succeed  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  must  have  been  either 
culpable  or  imbecile  —  he  must  either' have  betrayed  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  to  Mr.  Pitt ,'  or  Mr.  Pitt  must  hare  made  him  t 
Mind  instrument  of  treachery  to  his  friend  :  —  the  first  is 
most  probable,  as  be  remained  in  office  after  his  friend  bad 
Been  disgraced ,  and ,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  decla- 
ration ,  aided  in  the  fatal  project  which  was  effected  by  that 
treachery. 

The  limits  of  this  volume  do  not  admit  of  stating  in  detail 
all  the  important  facts  which  constituted  the  treachery  of  the 
Premier  and  the  fraud  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  His  Lordship's 
letters  to  Lord  Carlisle  cannot  be  abridged ;  every  line  is  mate- 
rial; in  those  letters  only  can  the  deception  practised  on  that 
nobleman  be  found  ,  with  that  weight  and  accuracy  which  so 
remarkable  an  incident  in  both  English  and  Irish  history 
requires. 

In  those  letters  will  be  found  as  in  a  glare  of  light,  on  tlieone 
side 9  that  high-minded ,  pure,  virtuous  dignity  of  mind  and 
action^  and  on  the  other,  that  intrepid ,  able,  crafty,  inflexible 
and  unprincipled  conduct ,  which  marked  indelibly  the  clia- 
ilicters  of  those  remarkable  personages: 

Mr.  Pitt  haring  sent  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  Ireland  with  un- 
limited powers  to  satisfy  the  nation ,  permitted  him  to 
proceed  until  he  had  unavoidably  committed  himself  both 
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to  Ihe  Catholics  and  couolry ,  when  he  suddenly  reoitled  him , 
leaving  it  id  a  state  of  exeitation  and  disraay. 

The  day  Lord  Fitzwilliam  af  rrred ,  peace  was  proclaimed 
throughout  all  Ireland.  The  day  he  quitted  it  ^  she  prepared 
for  insurrection.       ^ 

The  Beresferds  and  tbe-Ponsonhys  were  arrayed  against    Fatal  cou. 
eadi  other  —  md ,  Uf  one  w*ek  more  v  the'  Beresfcrds  Would  •*t>«»cw- 
ha^e  heen  prostrate.  —  Mr.  Pin,  howerer,  ferminated  the 
<)uestion ,  by  dethroning  Lord  Fitzwiltiam — the  Whigs  were 
defeated*^  and  Ireland  was  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Lord  Ireland gWen 
Clare  and  his  connexion.  Within  three  months  after  Lord  cure,  and  in- 


Fitjwilliam's  dismissal,  Lord  Clare  had  got  the  nation  into^~^*^" 
foil  training  for  military  exeeation. 

'Vn.The-arrival'of  Lord  Camden  to  succeed  Earl  FitzwiHiam    Lord  Cam- 
was  attended  hy  almost  insurrectionary  outrage.  The  Beres-^*"- 
fbrds  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  people's  favourite  being 
orerthrown  :  on  that  family ,  therfefore ,  they  conceived  they 
should  signalize  their  vengeance ;  and  their  determination  was 
nearly  carried  mto  execution. 

The  Chancellor ,  in  his  carriage ,  was  assailed ;  he  received 
the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  forehead ,  which  ,  with  somewhat 
more  force,  would  have  rid  thcf  people  of  their  enemy.  His 
house  was  attacked ;  the  populace  were  determined  to  destroy 
bitai  ,  and  were  proceeding  to  execute  their- intentibns.  At 
that  moment  their  rage  was  ,  most  fortunately ,  diverted  by 
the  address  of  his  sister  y  Mrs.  Jeffiries  ,  who ,  unknown  and 
at  great  risk ,  had  mingled  in  the  crowd  :  —  she  misled  them 
as  to  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Disappointed  of  their 
object,  they  then  attacked  ^he  Custom  House ,( where  Mr.  B^* 
resford,  first  commissioner  of  the  revenue  resided.  Dreadftil 
results  were  with  reason  apprehended. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginnihg  of  Lord  Camden^s 
Government.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival ,  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection increaised ,  and ,  in  a  short  period ,  during  his  Lord- 
ship's Government,  more  blood  was  shed,  as  much  of  outrogo 
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aDcl  cruelty  was  perpetrated. on  iotA  sides ,  and  as  many  mh 
lilary  executions  took  place ,  as  in  ten  times  the  same  period 
during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Elizabeth  i  or  the  usorpatioas 
of  CromweU  or  King  William.  ' 
UnitcdirUb-     VDI.  The  Conspiracy  of  unitedlrishmen  —  nevorprofooiidt} 
secret  —  soon  became  public;  its  membersjavowed  themselYes; 
hut  the  extent jof  its  objects  was  unknowB,  and  its  civil  amage* 
ments  and  o^ilitary  organization  far  exceeded  those  of  any  am^ 
ciation  in  history.  Ginstituents  knew  apt  their  representatiTCi, 
and  die  soldiers  knew  not  the » names  of  those  by  whom  thef 
were  to  be  commanded.  Evea  the  members  of  their  execacnw 
Directory  were  utterly  unknown  to  some  hundred  thoosaad 
men  ,  who  had  sworn  obedience  to  their  orders.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
surprised,  and  found  the  conspiracy  becoming  rather  too  ex- 
tensive and  dangerous- for  his  purposes ;  -^  for  a  moment  ht 
felt  he  might  possibly  get  beyoild  his  depth  9  and  he  cxinceivei 
unprece-  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  premature  explosion  ,  by  which  he 
n?MUoii^'^"'  might  excite  sufficient  horrors  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  his  purpose  ,  and  be  able  to  suppress  the  conspiracy  ia 
tlie  hud  y  which  might  be  beyond  his  power  should  it  arrive 
at  its  maturity. 

.  Individually  Lord  Camden  was  an  excellent  man  ,  and  y  ia 

ordinary  times ,  would  have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  country; 

but  he  was  made  a  cruel  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt, 

and  seemed  to  have  no  will  of  his  own« 

Lord  Cam-     Earl  Camden  was  of  a  high  mind  ,  and  of  unblemished  re- 


'  I  haTC  always  coDsidered,  aud  still  consider  William  the 
an  usurper  in  Ireland ,  until  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  Articles  of 
Limerick,  capitulated  for  the  whole  nation;  after  that,  he  wmt  to  be 
considered  ^inff  de  facto  —  by  conquest:  at  all  eyents,  it  was  the  retah  of  a 
rebellion  in  England  and  of  loyalty  in  Ireland;  and  it  should  be  reooUeel«l 
that  the  Irish  people,  t{fter  that  capitulation  ,  never  did  riie  aw  icM 
against*  his  gOTemment,  or  that  of  his  successors,  as  they  did  in  Scotbad 
twicer,  and  partially  in  England. 

The  insurrection  of  1798  was  excited  by  the  artifices  of  Mr.   Pitt  to 
promote  a  Union. 
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pulation  :  his  principles  were,  good,  but  his  talent  was  not  den*s  cha- 
eoiinent  5  —  he  intended  right ,  but  was  led  wrong  5  —  he      "<^***^- 
wished  to  govern  with  moderation ,  but  wAs  driven  by  his 
council  into  most  violent  proceedings ;  to  the  arrogant  dictum 
of  Lord  Ckre  he  had  not  a  power  of  resistance^  and  he  yielded 
to  cruelties  that  his  «iipd  must  have  reroltiDd  at. 
.  His  Lordahi|i|kBcame  -extremely  popular  amongst  the  armed 
associations  which  were  raised  in  Ireland  under  the  title  6f 
Yeomen.  He  was  considered  the  guardian  of  that  institution. 
He  did  what  justice  he  was  permitted  to  do ;  and  a  single  false 
act  of  his  own  J  during  his  residence  in  Ireland,  never  was 
complained  of •  His  Secretary ,  Earl  Chichester  (Mr.  Pelham), 
hdd  up  the  reputation  of  the  Government  to  its  proper 
standard.  Without  great  talents,  he  had  good  sense,  good 
manners,  a  frank  address,  with  humane,  honourable,  and 
just  intentions-,  but ,  at  a  critical  moment ,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  :to  England  for  his  health ,  and  Lord  Caitiden  filled  up 
his  vacancy  by  his  nephew.  This  relative  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  his  day,  and  is  the  principal  hero 
in  the  sequel  of  Irish  History^  and  in  England  proved  himself 
a  {nost  destructite  minister  to  the  finances  and  character  of 
the  British  Empire,. 

However,  with  all  his  good  qualities  as  Viceroy,  Lord 
Camden's  Gavernment  was  by  its  consequences  the  most 
ruinous,  and  most  unfortunate,  that  Ireland  ever  experienced. 

Xiord  Clare  and  hi^  connexions,  intoxicated  by  their  victory     Despotic 
over  the  late  Viceroy,  set  no  bounds  to  their  triumph;-  they  conduct  of 
treated  the  people  as  their  vassals,  the  country  as  their  de- 
mesne ,  and  its  jpalronage  as  their  private  properly. 

IX.  On  a  review  of  the  statQ  of  Ireland  at  that  period ,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  deliberate  observer,  that  the  design 
of  Mr.  Pitt ,  to  effect  some  mysterious  measure  in  Ireland  , 
was  now,  through  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Government ,  beginning  to  develop  itself.  The  seeds  of  insur- 
rection ,  which  had  manifested  themselves  in  Scotland  and  in 
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EogUad,  were,  by  the  vigour  and  promptiitide  of  the  BritUi 
Governmeot ,  rapidly  crushed ;  and  by  the  reports  of  Piriii- 
ment ,  I^rd  Melyille  had  obtained  and  pubUalied  prmti  of 
the  different  pikes  manufactured  in  Scotkuid ,  long  bofeft 
that  weapon  had  been  manufactured  by  ihe  Irish  peasantry. 
But  in  Ireland ,  though  it  appeared,  from  public  dooumfliits, 
that  Government  had  full  and  accurate  i|g||Viiialion  of  the 
Irish  United  Societies ,  and  that  their  leaders  and  i^hiefs  wen 
well  known  to  the  British  Ministry ,  at  the  sanoe  period ,  wU 
by  the  same  meanst  that  England  and  Scoiknd  were  k&jfH 
tranquil,  so  might  have  been  Ireland. 

Mr,  Pitt ,  however,  found  he  had  temporized  to  the  eslre- 

mity  of  prudence  \  the  disaffected  had  not  yet  appeared  as  a 

collected  army,  but  a  succession  of  partial  outrages  convinced 

him  that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  became  absolutely 

Earl   Car-  iudispcnsdile.  The  Earl  of  Carhampton ,  Commander«ia« 

*^SST"  Chief  in  Ireland,  6rst  eipressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  Mr*  Pill's 
chief.  inexplicable  proceedings.  His  Lordship  had  but  little  military 
experience,  but  he  was  a  ma^  of  the  world,  of  courage,  and 
decision  y  ardent ,  and  obstinate  ^-— he  determined ,  right  or 
wrong,  to  annihilate  the  conspiracy.  Without  the  consenl.of 
the  Irish  Government,  he  commanded  the  troops,  that,  on 
all  symptoms  of  insurrectionary  movements,  they  riiould  act 
without  waiting  for  the  presence  of  any  civil  power.  Martial 
layr  had  not  then  been  proclaimed.  He  went,  therefore ^  s 
length  which  could  not  possibly  be  supported  :  his  orders 
DiMbayt    were  countermanded  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  he  refused 

LordOaBden.  ^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  Viceroy,  uudcr  colour  that  he  had  no  rank  in  the 

army. 

Lord  Carhampton  found  that  the  troops  in  the  garrison  of 
Dublin  were  daily  corrupted  by  the  United  Irishmen^  he 
therefore  withdrew  them,  and  formed  two  distinct  campo  on 
the  south  and  north,  some  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
thereby,  as  he  conceived ,  prevented  all  intercourse  of  the 
army  with  the  disaffected  of  the  metropolis,  Doth  measures 
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were  disapproved  of  by  the  Lord  LieutenanI ,  whom  Lord    Again  dis- 
Carhampion  again  refused  to  obey.  ^  ^*' 

The  King's  sign-manual  was  at  length  procured ,  ordering  The  Ring's 
him  to  break  up  his  camps,  and  bring  back  the  garrison  :  this  ord^^kuTto 
he  obeyed ,  and  marched  the  troops  into  DubKn  barracks.  He      <*^* 
then  resigned  bis  command ,  and  publicly  declared ,  that  some 
deep  and  insidious  scheme  of  the  Minister  was  in  agitation  ^ 
for,  instead  of  suppressing ,  the  Irish  Government  was  oh-* 
viously  disposed  to  excite  an  insurrection. 

Mr.  Pitt  counted  on  the  ezpertness  of  the  Irish  Government    He  resigns. 
to  effect  a  premature  explosion.  Free  Qui^rters'  were  now 
ordered ,  to  irritate  the  Irish  populatiop  \  Si/>w  ToaTuiiBS*were 
inflicted ,  under  the  pretence  of  forcipg  confessions  :  -—  the 
people  were  goaded  and  driven  to  madness. 

General  Abercromby,  who  succeeded  as  Commander-in* 
Chief,  was  not  permitted  to  abate  these  enormities,  and 
therefore  resigned  with  disgust.  *  Ireland  was  by  these  means 
teduced  to  a  state  of  anardiy,  and  exposed  to  crime. and 
cruelties  to  which  no  nation  had  ev^r  been  subject.  The 
people  could  no  longer  bear  their  miseries.  Mr.  Pitt's  object 
was  now  effected ,  and  an  insurrection  was  excited.  ' 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

I.  These  sanguinary  transactions  will,  in  'the  opinions  of 
posterity,  be  (Aaced  to  the  account  of  those  who  might  have 

'  Free  Quarters ,  is  a  term  |iot  jtt  practically  known  in  England.  Free 
Quarters  rendered  officers  and  soldiers  despotic  masters  of  the  peasan- 
try, their  houses,  food,  property,  and,  occasionally,  thei^  familiet.  This 
measure  was  resorted  to  ,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  throughout  some 
of  thehest  parts  of  Ireland,  preyions  to  the  insurrection,  and  for  the 
porpoie  of  exciting  it. 

*  General  Ahercromby,  in  general  orders,  stated  that  the  army  placed 
under  his  command,  from  their  state  of  disorganization,  would  soon  he 
much  more  (brmidable  to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies;  and  that  he 
would  not  countenance  or  admit  Free  Quarters. 
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prefented  them.  The  success  of  the  illiterate  insargents  at 
the  commencement ,  nearly  confirmed  them  in  the  idea  of 
their  cause  being  divine  :  they  were  led  to  hope,  that,  by 
their  numbers ,  impetuosity^  and  perseverance  ,  they  could 
obtain  their  liberation  from  an  oppressive  Government  and 

loMirrectioii.  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  The  ignorance ,  or  indiscretion  ,  of 
many  of  the  king's  officers  who  had  encountered  them ,  ex- 
cited their  contempt ,  while  their  own  natural  habits  and 
instinctive  tact  led  them  to  a  system  of  ambus<<^de  and  strati- 
gem  ,  which ,  in  many  instances ,  proved  disastrous  to  the 
king's  forces.  The  pike,  at  the  commencement,  irery  fre- 
quently succeeded  against  the  regular,  and  always  against 
the  yeoman  cavalry  *,  and ,  in  close  combat  with  even  the  in- 
fantry, it  proved ,  in  some  instances ,  irresistible.  * 

Almost  all  countries  possess  some  national  weapon ,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  more  expert  than  at  any  other, 
and  their  superiority  at  which  is  evinced  in  every  insurree- 
tion.  The  Highland  broadsword  and  target,  in  the  rebelliom 
of  Scotland,  were  eminently  successful;  the  Polish  lances, 
the  American  rifle ,  and  the  Indian  tomahawk ,  were  often  is 
successful  against  regular  troops. 
Topography     II.  Wcxford ,  though  so  near  the  metropolis ,  is  not  a  fre- 

connm**^**^  quented  county,  as  it  is  not  a  direct  thoroughfare  to  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  :  the  towns  of  Gorey,  Arklow,  and  Wick- 

'^  The  extreme  expertness  with  which  the  Irish  handled  the  pike  wai 
sarprisiDg;  hy  withdrawing,  they  could  shorten  it  to  liitle  more  than  die 
length  of  a  dagger,  and ,  in  a  second ,  dart  it  out  to  its  full  extent.  At  Old 
Kilcullen ,  they  entirely  repulsed  General  Dnndas ,  and  the  heayy  caralrj, 
in  a  regular  charge ,  killing  two  captains  and  many  soldiers  :  the  General 
escaped,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  At  New  RoM , 
they  entirely  broke  the  heavy  horse  hy  their  pikes.  A  solid  mass ,  or  deep 
column  of  determined  pikemen ,  could  only  he  broken  by  artillery,  or  a 
heavy  fire  of  mnsquetry  :  well-served  artillery  they  could  not  withstimd,  if 
not  close  enough  to  he  rushed  upon.  Colonel  Foot's  detachment  of  inlaBtiT 
was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  pike  at  Oulart  ;  only  th^  major  and  two 
others  escaped. 
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low  intervene  between  Wexford  and  Dublin.  The  kitfg'd 
troops  were  in  possession  of  Arklow  and  the  country  to  the 
metropolis  through  Wicklow.  They  interrupted  the  commu- 
nication between  Wexford  and  the  Wicklow  mountains;  and, 
on  that  side ,  left  the  Wexford  insurgents  almost  isolated  in 
their  original  position. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county ,  however,  the  insui^ents  had 
many  strong  positions^  and ,  on  the  south  side ,  the  town  of 
New  Ross  Was  the  only  impediment  to  their  making  them- 
gelves  masters  ofWaterford ,  where  they  were  certain  of  being 
immediately  joined  by  the  Munster  insurgents ,  particularly 
by  the  Waterford  and  Tipperary  men,  the  most  numerous 
and  efficient  in  the  kingdom  -,  and  this  possession  of  New  Ross 
gave  rise*to  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  most  protracted  battles 
evet*  fought  in  Ireland. 

The  reckless  ferocity,  so  natural  to  men  resisting  oppres- 
sion ,  here  had  full  scope  for  its  terrific  development.  The 
peasantry  of  that  county  were ,  in  a  great  proportion,  of  Eng- 
lish descent ;  they  had  been  taught  that  it  wa$  right  to  separ- 
ate, themselves  from  England-,  and  they  were  filled  with  that 
dreadful  doctrine,  that ,  *^  if  the  object  be  good,  the  means 
**  are  immaterial.  " 

Upon  this  doctrine,  however,  many  of  the  higher  orders   Pcrsecotiont 
had  unequivocally  acted.  A  portion  of  the  gentry  of  the  "f  thr"w«! 
county  of  Wexford  were  boisterous,*  over-bearing,  and  do- ^^""^  ^"'"T- 
void  of  judgment;  their  Christian  principles  were  merged 
in  their  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  frenzy  of  an  exterminat- 
ing principle  seemed  to  have  taken  root  amongst  them  \  and 
they  acted  as  if  under  the  impression ,  that  burning  every  cot- 
tage ,  and  torturing  every  cottager^  were  a  meritorious  proof 
of  their  faith  and  loyalt]f.  Great  and  most  unwarrantable 
excesses  had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry 
on  the  lower  orders  :  some  of  them  were  nearly  as  savage,  and 
certainly  as  sanguinary,  as  the  most  vicious  of  the  insurgents. 
Those  men  committed  their  loyal  brutalities  without  calculat- 
es 
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in^  thai  a  single  victory  might  enable  the  insurgents  to  re- 
taliate. 

The  conduct  of  the  Wexford  gentry  was  held  out ,  by  in- 
surgent leaders ,  to  the  inflamed  population  ^  as  a  system  to 
be  retaliated;  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny,  that  natural  justice 
gave  some  colour  to  that  sanguinary  doctrine.  The  lower 
orders,  uninstrucled  i»  the  distinction  between  the  ri^ts  of 
Government  and  the  mad  excesses  of  the  bigoted  gentry  or 
tyrannical  functionaries,  naturally  mistook  retaliation  for 
justice ,  and  followed  exactly  the  course  of  devastation  whidi 
had  been  inflicted  upon  themselves.  The  mansions  of  the 
gentry  e]iqperienced  the  same  fate  which  the  gentry  bad  in- 
flicted on  the  cottages.  The  insurgents  considered  every  Pro- 
testant a  tyrant;  the  Protestants  proclaimed  every  C&tholica 
rebel  :  reason  was  banished  ,  mercy  was  denounced  ,  and  liie 
reciprocal  thirst  for  blood  became  insatiable. 

Commence-     HL  Actual  hostilities  now  commenced  by  skirmishes  round 
liticft.  the  city  of  Dublin  5  and  several  simultaneous  attacks  were  made 

by  the  insurgents,  upon  various  posts  and  garrisons,  with 
surprising  pertinacity.  They  had  neither  officers,  regular  arns 
nor  discipline*,  their  plans,  therefore,  though  acutely  devised, 
could  have  no  certainty  of  regular  or  punctual  execution ;  ret 
a  masterly  system  of  tactics,  of  combinations,  and  of  offensive 

Suteof  the  warfare,  had  been  originally  determined  upon.  Thongb  these. 

nsurgents.     j^  ^  great  measurc ,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald ,  and  the  arrest  of  the  Directory,  thev  were 

executed  sufficiently  to  prove  that  there  had  been  the  plan  of 

an  efiectual  resistance  to  the  Government. 

AdJ  their  The  uumbcr  of  the  insurgents  is  utterly  impossible  to  be 
stated  with  accuracy.  There  then  existed  in  Ireland  at  least 
1^5,000  efiective  men  at  arms ,  who ,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  island ,  could  be  collected  and  marshalled  in  a  week 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom.  ' 

'  Some  of  the  returns  stated  that  aboye  four  hundred  thousand  m^  had 
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The  insurgeats  were  unpaid  —  many  of  ihem  nearly  foki- 
dothed—- few  of  them  well  armed — all  of  them  undisciplin- 
ed, with  scarcely  any  arlrllery — no  cavalry — their  powder 
and  ammunition  mostly  prepared  by4hemselYe$ — no  tents, 
or  covering  —  no  money —  no  certainty  of  provisions — 'obe- 
dience to  their. chiefs,  and  adherence  to  their  cause,  were 
altogether  voluntary.  Under  these  circumsAances,  their  condi- 
tion must  have  been  precarious,*  and  their  numbers  variable. 
No  one  leader  amongst  them  had  sufficient  power  to  control 
or  counteract  tlieir  propensities,  yet'they  fought  with  wonder- 
ful perseverance ,  address ,  and  intrepidity.  ' 

been  sworn ,  and  pHvately  drilled ;  but  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  any 
docnnient  on  the  subject.  Had  the  cause  continued  to  succeed ,  the  numbers 
woald  have  been  double.  In  178a,  aboye  one  hundred  thousand  In* 
dependent  Volunteers  were  well  clothed ,  armed ,  and  disciplined ,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  more ,  of  an  inferior  description ,  were  assembled. 

'  One  of  the  insurgents  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  gave  me  much  information,  and  a-  great  insight  into' the 
transactions '  of  that  conntj?.  He  was  a  rational  man ,  and  disgusted  ^ith 
both  parties  —  he  would  have  been  neutral,  but  neutrality  was  impossible; 
and  Mr.  T*ay]or,  a  Royalist,  and  .a  man  of  truth  and  integrity,  whom  the 
insurgents,  on  pain  of  death,  had  forced  to  print  their  proclamation ,  gave 
me  many  of  their  documents,. and  a  great  deal  of  intelligence.'  I  collected, 
on  all  hands ,  that ,  on  the  first  rising ,  there  were  not  Bve  thousand  in- 
surgents to  attack  the  town  of  Wexford  ;  but  that  the  King's  troops  having 
evacuated  the  place,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  without  any  effort  to 
defend  it,  and  being  harassed  on  their  retreat,  this  first  and  most  important 
success  had  its  immediate  effect ,  and  before  noon  the  next  day  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Wexford  men  had  flocked  to  their  standards ,  and  they 
hourly  increased  iii  number,  while  success  was  possible.  At  the  battle  of 
New  Roas  I  was  assured  that  Bagenal  Harvey  had  thirty  thousand  —  at  the 
battle  of  Arklow  there  were  more  than  ao,ooo;  and ,  as  the  most  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  their  formidable  pumbers ,  at  the  engagement  of  Vinegar 
Hill ,  General  Lake  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  atta<^  them  with  less  than 
twenty  thousand  regular  troops  and  a  considerable  artillery.  Cavalry  and 
mortars  were  brought  to  force  their  line ,  and  even,  against  such  an  attack 
they  made  a  long  and  desperate  resistance ,  and  retreated  from  that  large 
and  disciplined  army  with  very  little  (comparative)  loss. 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  (and  I  omitted  no  means  of  ascertaining 


Expected 
attack  on 
Dublin. 
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!¥•.  A  night  attack  on  the  metropolis  bad  been  long  me- 
ditated by  the  united  Irishmen ,  but  its  early  execution  had 
not  been  anticipated  by  the  Government.  The  Lord  Lienten- 
ani  ascertained  that  such  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the 
!i3rd  of  May,  1798 ,  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  then  col- 
lecting on  the  north  of  Swords  and  Santry,  and  on  the  soatb 
under  the  Rathfarnham  mountains,  less  than  five  miles  fron 
the  chy.  Of  their  numbers,  leaders,  arms,  or  tactics,  ever? 
body  was  ignorant  —  all  was  confusion ,  and  every  report  wis 
extravagantly  exaggerated.  The  regular  garrison  ,  and  thf 
yeomanry,  prepared  themselves  with  the  utmost  animation, 
but  nobody  knew  his  station,  or  could  ascertain  his  datj. 
Orders  were  issued ,  and  immediately  revoked  —  position} 
were  assigned  and  countermanded  —  more  confused ,  inde- 
cisive 9  and  unintelligible  arrangements  of  a  military  nature 
never  appeared. 

No  probable  point  of  attack  was  signified,  and  the  only 
principle  of  defence  appeared  to  be  comprised  in  one  sen- 
tence ,  ''  every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.  "  Lord 
Clare  appeared  the  most  busy  and  active,  as  far  as  his  ton^ 
extended.  Confidence  and  bravery  were  recommended  in  ill 
quarters ;  but  a  very  serious  uneasiness  was  perceptible 
throughout  the  metropolis  •,  his  Lordship's  activity  was  confined 
to  the  council  chamber,  and  to  the  upper  court  of  the  casde. 


tlie  reality) ,  that  above  thirty-five  thousand  men  had  risen  in  the  comtr 

■  ■ 

of  Wexford  alone.  This  species  of  computation  mavy  therefcvre ,  he 
indalged  in  aft  theory,  certainly  not  as  a  true  criterion.  AVexfoixl  is  oak 
one  of  thirty-two  counties,  by  no  means  the  most  populous,  and  far  froB 
the  most  extensive.  Had  the  rising  been  general ,  the  northern  conndo 
might  have  furnished  as  many,  the  soutliern  counties  more  and  tkc 
midland  less  than  Wexford.  A  rough  ( but  no  doubt  uncertain  aTcmce), 
may  be  dravrn  from  these  data  ,  as  to  what  the  possible  or  probable  amoaat 
of  insurgenu  might  have  been ,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom  ,  if  tbf 
struggle  had  been  protracted.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  had  the  insureeots 
possessed  arms,  oflicers,  and  discipline,  their  numbers  would  soon  hare 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  kingdom. 
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As  night,  approached ,  orders  were  given  that  the  yeomen , 
cavalry  and  infahlry,  should  occupy  Smilhfield ,  which  was , 
at  lepgih ,  considered  as  the  probable  point  of  attack  from 
Santry,  where  the  peasantry  ware  reported  to  have  collected 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  The^  yeomen ,  amongst  whom  were 
nearly  eight  hundred  attorneys,  horse  and  foot,  turned  out. 
Their  infantry  was  effieclive,  and  their  cavalry  excellent.  The 
gradations  of  their  discipline  aud  enthusiasm  were ,  however, 
extremely  amusing;  thoae  yfho  bad  imbibed  their  full  quantum 
of  generous  fluids  were  the  most  fierce  and  enthusiastic; 
others ,  who  had  dined  on  substantial  matters,  were  as  steady 
as  posts.  But  those  who  had  been  paraded  before  dinner,  after 
standing  under  arms  for  some  hours,  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  a  forced  loan  of  cheese ,  tongues ,  and  bottled 
porter,  from  a  JMlr.  Murray,  of  Great  George  Street,  was  una- 
nimously decided  upon ,  and  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  barrbters,  commanded  by  Captain  Saurin  ,  were 
from  their  position  likely  to  sustain  the  first  onset  of  the  pike- 
men;  and  as  night;  closed ,  such  a  scene  of  military  array 
iiev^r  was,' and  probably  never  will  be  witnessed.  Smithficid 
is  a  long  and  very  wide  street ,  open  at  both  ends,  one  of 
which  is  terminated  by  the  quays  and  river.  It  is  intersected 
by  narrow  streets,  and  formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable positions  in  which  an  immense  body  of  demi- 
disciplined  men  and  horses  ever  were  stationed  in  solid  mass , 
without  any  other  order  than  ,  ^^  if  you  are  attached, 
*'  defend.joursehes  to  the  last  extremity,^* 

The  cavalry  and  infantry  were,  in  some  places,  so  compactly 
interwoven,  that  a  dragoon  could  not  wield  his  sword  without 
cutting. down  a  foot  Soldier,  nor  a  foot  soldier  discharge  his 
musket  without  knocking  down  a  trooper.  The  cavalry,  being 
elevated,  could  breathe  freely  in  the  crowd;  but  the  infantry 
could  scarcely  avoid  sufibcation.  A  few  hundred  insurgents, 
with  long  pikes^  coming  on  rapidly  in  the  dark,  might,  without 
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difficulty ,  have  assailed  the  yeomen  at  onoQ.  frooi  five  differ- 
ent points.  The  Barristers  and  Atlorneyas'  isorps  oecopied 
tliree  of  those  points.  So  much  for  General  Craig's  tactics. 

The  danger  was  considered  imminent,  the  defence  in- 
practicable  ;  yet  there  was  a  cheerfiil ,  thonghdeae  jocttkritf 
with  which  the  English  nation ,  under  grare  circniMancq, 
are  totally  unacquainted;  and  plain  matter-ot-fact  meo  on 
scarcely  conceire  that  renovating  levity  which  cairieB  in  Irish 
heart  buoyantly  over  every  wave ,  which  vrould  swaiop ,  or 
dt  least  water-log,  their  more  steady  feUow-subjeels«  iJl  tk 
barristers,  attorneys,  merchants ^ bankers,  revenue  ofBcen, 
shopkeepers  ,  students  of  the -University,  doctors,  apothe- 
caries ,  and  corporators  ,  of  an  immense  metropolis,  in  red 
coats ,  with  a  sprinkling  of  parsons,  all  doubled  up  togedier, 
awaiting,  in  profound . darkness  (not  with  impatience), 
for  invisible  executioners  to  dispatch  them  without  merer, 
was  not  (abstractedly)  a  situation  to  engender  much  hilarity. 
Scouts  now  and  then  came,  only  to* report  their  igooranee 
— -  a  running  buzz  occasionally  went  round ,  that  the  videb 
were  driven  in  — *  and  the  reports  of  distant  musketry,  like  a 
twitch  of  electricity ,  gave  a  slight  but  perceptible  moremeDt 
to  men's  muscles.  A  few  (  faintly-heard  )  shots  on  the  nortk 
side  also  seemed  to  announce  that  the  van-^uard  of  the  Santiy 
men  was  approaching.  In  the  mean  time,  no  further  orders 
came  from  the  general ,  and  if  there  had ,  no  orders  goqU 
have  been  obeyed.  It  appeared ,  at  break  of  day ,  that  both  the 
Santry  and  Rathfarnham  men  had  adjourned  their  main  assaalt 
till  some  other  opportunity. 

The  different  corps  now  got  more  regular  —  the  bands 
struck  up  '^  God  save  the  King  ''  —  the  danger  of  the  night, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  re-occupied  the  tongue  of  every  s<4dier 
in  Smithfield  -,  and  at  length  an  order  came  from  ^General 
Craig  ( Lord  Roden  being  victorious  in  a  skirmish ) ,  to 
dismiss  the  troops ,  and  to  parade  again  in  the  evening.  Never 
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was  an  order  obeyed  with  more  alacrity,  and  never  did  insur* 
gents  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunily  of  covering  a  field 
of  battle  with  more  distinguished  carcases. 

The  insurgents  on  the  south  intended  to  take  the  castle  Excellent 
by  surprise ,  whilst  the  Santry  men  assailed  the  barracks ;  but  laturgenu.  *^ 
tlieir  plan  was  disconcerted  by  Lord  Roden ,  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons  (called  the  fox  hunter^,  from  their  noble  horses). 
His  Lordship  marched  rapidly  upon  them ,  and  surprised  the 
tew  who  had  ooHected  \  and ,  being,  supported  by  a  small 
number  of  light  infantry,  the  attack  completely  succeeded.  A 
few  were  sabred ,  and  some  few  made  prisoners;  but  the  body 
dispersed  with  little  resistance.  Lord  Roden  received  a  ball 
oq  his  helmet,  but  was  only  -  bruised ,  and  some  dragoons 
were  wounded;  the  other  (county  of  Dublin)  men  retreated 
to  join  the  Kildare  men ;  the  southern  marched  to  unite 
themselves  with  those  of  Wicklow.  Their  plan  had  been  ex- 
cellent — ^  had  they  acted  steadily  on  it,  success  was  not  im- 
probable; however,  the  metropolis  for  some  time  had  no 
further  dread  of  molestation, 

,  A  new  9  disgusting  ,  and  horrid  scene  was  next  morning     Execatioas 
publicly  exhibited;  after  which  military  executions  commenc- '^^J^^^^^!^^^^ 
cd,and  continued  with  unabating  activity.  Some  dead  bodies  «*^»it'»»«on  m 
of  insurgents,  sabred  the  night  before  by   Lord  Roden's      yar^. 
dragoons ,  were  brought  in  a  cart  to  Dublin  ,  with  some  pri- 
soners tied  together;  the  carcases  were  stretched  out  in  the 
Castle  yard,  where  the  Viceroy  then  resided,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  Secretary's  windows ;  they  lay  on  the  pavement , 
as  trophies  of  the  first  skirmish,  during  a  hot  day,  cut  and 
gashed  in  every  part ,  covered  with  clotted  blood  and  dust , 
the  most  frightful  spectacle  which  ever  disgraced  a  royal  resi- 
dence, save  the  seraglio.  After  several  hours'  exposure,  some 
appearance  of  life  was  perceived  in  one  of  the  mutilated  car- 
cases. The  man  had  been  stabbed   and  gashed  in  various 
parts;  his  body   was  removed   into  the   guard-room,  and 
means  were  taken    to  restore  animation  ;  the  efforts  sue-* 
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ceeded  \  he  entirely  recovered  ,  and  was  pardoned  by  Lord 
Camden ;  iie  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  young  man  ^  aboie 
six  feet  high ,  the  son  of  a  Mr»  Keough  » an  opulent  land- 
holder of  Rathfarnham  ;  he  did  not ,  howeTer,  change  liis 
principles ,  and  was  ,  ultimately ,  sent  out  of  the  country. 

That  morning ,  the  yeomanry  corps  were  called  upon  to 
attend  the  execution  of  Lord  Roden's  prisoners ,  who  were 
ordered  to  be  hanged  from  the  lamp  irons,  or  on  the  bridges. 
It  was  a  service  the  respectable  corps  declined  —  sereral , 
however^  went  individually  as  spectators.  The  first  victim  lo 
that  arbitrary  and  ill-judged  execution  was  a  Mr.  Ledwitdi, 
of  Rathfarnham ,  the  brother  of  ^  Catholic  clei^yman.  ■ 
Migor  Ba-  Others  were  executed  at  the  same  time ;  some  of  the  lamp- 
wiiho^^h  lighters  also  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  former  night's  omis- 
sion 9  and  blood  began  to  flow  with  but  Uttle  mercy.  Bacoa 
(a  major  of  the  old  volunteers) ,  was  caught  in  a  female  garb, 
endeavouring  to  quit  the  city  *,  and  under  a  general  order  to 
execute ,  forthwith ,  all  persons  found  in  disguise ,  he  was  led 
to  Carlisle  Bridge ,  and  hanged  from  the  scaffolding.  These 
species  of  executions  became  common ,  and  habit  soon 
reconciled  men  to  what  was  not  only  disgusting  ^  but  hor- 
rible. 

IV.  Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed ,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  closed,  except  on  civil  subjects.  The  barristers  pleaded 
in  their  uniform ,  with  their  side-s^rms  —  one  of  the  judges 
(Baron  Medge)  appeared  on  the  bench  in  the  same  uniform 
— •  the  names  of  the  inmates  of  every  house  were  pasted  od 
every  door  —  fabricated  reports  of  massacres  and  poisonings 
were  daily  propagated —  the  cily  assumed,  altogether,  the 


'  He  was  a  remarkably  large  and  heavy  person ,  and  was  hanged 
of  the  bridges.  By  the  inexperience  of  the  executioner,  Mr.  Ledwilch 
suffered  a  prolonged  and  cruel  death  ;  the  rope  frequently  slipped  ,  aad 
gave  way;  at  length,  his  legs  were  tied  up  behind  his  back,  and,  after 
much  struggling  and  dragging ,  he  was  dispatched  with  very  coosidcraUe 
diliicultY.  It  was  a  horrid  sight. 
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appearance  of  one  monstrous  barrack ,  or  slaiighter<»house. 
The  attacks  on  the  royal  garrisons  in  Kildare  ahd  Dublin 
counties,  were  in  many  places  unsuccessful ;  on  6tber  points 
the  insurgents  entirely  succeeded,  oad  no  quarter  was  granted 
on  either  »de.  The  town  of  Prosperous  was  taken ,  and  the 
garrison  were  killed  by  the  peasantry. 

On  the  Wezfoikl  side  the  insurgents,  at  first,  were  almost 
uniformly  successful  3  they  took  Wexford  without  i*esistance ; 
the  garrison  retreated  with  much  fighting  and  some  loss.  En<- 
niscorthy  was  stormed  by  the  peasantry,  and,  after  a  desperate, 
conflict,  most  of  the  town  was  burned,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  garrison  cut  to  pieces ;  the  residue  escaped ,  with  great 
difficulty  ,  through  the  flames.  ■  The  victory  was  compete , 
and  gave  them  the  possession  of>that  fine  position  ,  Vinegar 
Hill ,  and  the  total  command  of  an  extensive  country. 

Major  Foot ,  advancing  too  confidently  with  a  detachment    Major  Foot 
to  Oulart,  was  totally  defeated  —  only  three  of  his  corps  es-  debated, 
caped.  G>lonel  Walpole ,  an  inexperienced  officer^  solicited,    Coi.  w«i. 
and ,  as  a  court  favour.,  obtained,  a  command  to  attack  the  J^j  ,^f,J^*'*** 
insurgent  army  hear  Gorey  ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  them 
near  that  town ;  many  of  Xhe  troops  were  destroyed  —  the 
Colonel  himself  fell  early  in  the  action  —  the  artillery  was 
taken  •<—  and  the  whole  corps  was  dispersed ,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. The  town  of  Gorey  was  sacked  and  burned.  General  GeoeraiFaw. 
Fawcett's  detachment  was  as  unfortunate.  He  marched  from  ^""^  d«^«**«*- 
Dupcannon  fort,  to  unite  with  other  corps  collecting  to  attack 
Wexford  :  but  he  was  himself  attacked  at.  the  Three'  Rocks 

*  Captain  Hay,  of  the  light  dragoons ,  had  been  taken  prisoner  some  time 
before ,  and  was  accused  of  haVing  acted  as  a  commander  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  attack ,  and  at  Arklow.  This  report  acquired  strength ,  from  the  clr- 
camstance  that  one  of  his  brothers  had  beien  hanged  as  a  rebel ,  and  another 
of  them  had  been  an  active  insurgent  during  the  occupation  of  Wexford. 
Captain  Hay,  however,  was  tried  by  a  court- martial ,  and  fully  acquitted , 
on  the  ground  of  compulsion.  He  also  appeared  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
several  loyalists  at  Eiinisoorthy,  and  particularly  a  Mrs.  Ogle's  sister,  whom 
he  carried  through  the  flames  of  a  burning  street ,  and  a  fire  of  musketry. 
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Moontiain;  all  his  artillery  was  captared  ;  he.  was  atlerlf 
pouted ,  and  with  difBcuUy  got  back  to  Duncannon  ,  with 
some  relics  of  his  corps. 

In  Kildare  the  success  was  alternate ,  bat  in  moat  iostanco 

the  regular  troops  had  the  adrantage;  torrents  of  blood  were 

shed  ,  and  every  idea  of  mercy  seemed  exploded  ;  acts  of  fe- 

focity ,  beyond  belief i^  were  committed  on  both  sides.  ■ 

General         General  Duiidas  confidently  determined  upon  breakiag  a 

tUe  c^yai^y  ^^^^  ^^7  ^^  pikcmeu ,  by  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  Us 

defeated  by  |ieavy  caTalry.  The  peasantry ,  in  a  deep  close  coiamn  ,  aai 

under  the  ruined  church  of  Old  Kilcullen ,  rc>cei%*ed  tbea 

on  their  pikes  :  two  captains  were  killed,  with  many  of  ibe 

haary  caTalry ,  and  the  General  escaped  wi4h  difficulty.  The 

same  body  was  attacked  again  the  same  day ,  with  ariUlerjy 

and  quickly  broken;  but  not  till  lanes  had  been  repeatedlr 

dot  through  them  by  round  shot. 

The  removal  of  the  troops  into  the  camps  of  Liaughlinstot 
and  the  Naul ,  heretofore  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  episodes  of  this  History.  At  Laughlinslos 
(seven  miles  from  Dublin)  some  thousand  men  ,  mostly  Iiisk 
militia  ,  were  encamped  by  Lord  Carhamptou.  The  United 
Irishmen  sent  emissaries  to  the  camp^  and  disaffection  was 
rapidly  proceeiing  amongst  the  troops.  It  was  disclosed  to 


■  It  is  a  singular  fact ,  that  in  all  the  ferocity  of  the  conflict ,  the  ttoro- 
ing  of  towns  and  of  yillages ,  women  were  uniformly  respected  by  tbe  Imv- 
gents.  Though  numerous  ladies  fell  occasionally  into  their  power,  tbn 
never  experienced  any  incivility  or  misconduct.  But  the  foreign  troops  is 
our  service  (Hompesch's)  not  only  brutally  ill-treated,  but  occasionally ii< 
gentlewomen.  A  ver}'  respectable  married  woman  in  Euutscorthj  (]|lrs.S;rii- 
ger,  the  wife  of  an  attorney )  was  wantonly  shot  at  her  own  window  br  a 
German,  in  cold  blood.  The  rebels  (though  her  husband  was  a  royalist)! 
short  time  after  took  some  of  those  foreign  soldiers  prisoners,  and  pikeJ 
tbem  all ,  as  they  told  them  —  ^  just  to  'teacfi  tfum  how  to  sko€H  imSts,  ** 
—  Martial  law  always  afferts  hotU  sides  —  retaliation  becomes  the  law  ^ 
nature  wherever  municipal  laws  are  not  in  operation;  —  'tis  a  remedv  tlui 
never  should  be  resorted  to  but  in  extremis. 
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Government  by  a  Gaptain  Armstrong ,  of  the  King's  County 
Militia  ,  who  also  did  what  every  principle  should  have  im- 
peratirely  prdiibited. 

He  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  Ctstle,  for  a  reward,  to  ingra-  Captain  ^ 
tiate  himself ,  as  a  brother  conspirator  ,  amongst  the  higher  tl^'^ie^.* 
classes;  and  to  encourage  their  proceedings ,  so  as  to  gain 
proofs  of  their  guilt,  through  their  implicit  confidence  in 
his  fidelity.  He  then  became  an  eridf nee ,  even  to  death, 
against  those  whose  culpttUlity  he  had  encouraged ,  and  at- 
tended to  execution  the  very  gentlemen' whom  he  made-victims 
to  their  confidence. in  his  integrity*    - 

Captain  Armstrong  thus  wormed  himself  into  the  confi- 
4lence  of  the  leaders ,  widi  the  design  of  betraying  th«n  2  bis 
treachery  was  preorganiied ;  and  he  proved  himself  a  worse 
man  and  a  more  competent  conspirator  than  those  whom  be 
made  his  victims.  He  had  the  honour  of  an  officer,  and  the 
integrity  of  a  gentleman  to  sustain ;  yet  be  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed both,  and  saw  two  barristers  executed  through  his  trea- 
chery. 

y.  Messrs*  Henry  and  John  Sbeares  were  of  the  Irish  bar,  Hewy  aad 
and  of  a  respectable  family.  Henry,  the  elder,  had  a  competent  '***"*  ^^"»^- 
fortune,  and  was  an  excellent  domestic  person ,  with  a  most 
amiable  family ;  he  had  received  a  university  education ,  but 
was  not  possessed  of  talent  —  plain  and  friendly  *<- occasion- 
ally warm  —  generally  credulous  —  and  always  full  of  pre- 
judices —  his  mind  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist  his 
feelings,  and  though  unexceptionable  in  private  character,-he 
had  neither  capacity,  firmness ,  nor  discretion  for  a  public 
life.  The  younger  brother,  John  ,  was  tall ,  fair,  handsome , 
and  of  gentlemanly  address ;  his  countenance  was -sensible, 
and,  firm  to  inflexibility,  with  much  more  talent  than  his  bro- 
ther, he  guided  him  at  his  discretion.  They  were  inseparable 
as  brothers,  and  were  united  by  an  almost  unparalleled  at- 
tachment. Mr.  John  Sbeares ,  upon  the  arrest  of  the  others  , 
became  one  of  the  executive  directory  of  the  United  Irish* 
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men ,  and ,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  Henry  was  a  participi- 
tor,  and  aided  in  procuring  emissaries  to  seduce  the  troops  at 
Laughlinstown  •  There  Captain  Armstrong  becao&e  acqnabled 
with  the  two  brothers  —  pledged  to  them  his  friendships 
persuaded  them  that  he  would  seduce  his  own  regiment^ 
gained  their  implicit  confidence  — -  Cfidthfully  fulfilled  tk 
counterplot  —  devised  several  secret  meetings  —  and  worked 
up  sufficient  guilt  to. sacrifice  the  lives  of  both.  They  were 
arrested — tried  —  on  his  evidence  convicted — and  wot 
hanged  and  beheaded  in  the  front  of  Newgate.  They  ctm 
hand  in  hand  to  the  scaffold  :  this  was  one  of  the  most  inkt- 
resting  trials  in  Ireland. 

It  is  only  ji^tice  to  Lord  Clare ,  to  record  an  incidefit 
which  proves  that  he  was  not  insusceptible  of  humane  Ceel- 
ings,  and  which  often  led  me  to  believe  that  his  natmt 
might  have  been  noble,  had  not  every  feeling  of  moderatioi 
been  absorbed  by  that  ambition,  the  final  disappointment  of 
which,  at  length,  hastened  his  dissolution. 
Tbo  execc-  By  some  unfortunate  delay,  a  letter  of  Henry  Sheares  to  m 
iirotiiert.  was  uot  delivered  till  eleven  o'clock  of  the  morning  after  the 
trial.  I  immediately  waited  on  Lord  Clare  —  he  read  it  wilk 
great  attention  —  I  saw  he  was  moved  —  his  lieart  yielded. 
I  improved  on  the  impression  —  he  only  said  :  ^^  \Vhst  a 
'-'  coward  he  is!  but  what  can  we  do?  "  —  he  paused  — Job 
^^  Sheares  cannot  be  spared.  Do  you  think  Henry  can  say 
^*'  anything,  or  make  any  species  of  discovery,  which  miy 
^^  authorize  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
'^  tweeu  them?  if  so,  Henry  may  be  reprieved.  "  He  read  the 
letter  again,  and  was  obviously  afiected.  I  had  never  sees 
him  amiable  before.  ''  Go  ,  "  .said  he  ,  ^Mo  the  prison  :  tke 
^^  execution  will  be  deferred  for  one  hour.  See  Henry  SheareSi 
^^  ask  him  this  question ,  and  return  to  me  at  Cooke's  ofBce.** 
riost  no  time,  but  I  found ,  on  my  arrival ,  that  orders  hiA 
been  given  that  nobody  should  be  admitled  without  a  Mviinai 
permission.  1  instantly  rctui*ned  to  the  castle— •  they  were  all 
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al  council  -—  Cooke  was  not  in  his  office  —  I  was  delayed 
several  minutes.  At  length  the  secretary  returned  —  gave 
me  the  order  to  see  them ,  and  to  the  sheriff  to  delay 
the  execution  for  one  hour.  —  I  hastened  to  Newgate, 
and  arrived  at  the  very  moment  that  the  executioner 
was  holding  up  the  head  of  my  old  college  friend,  and 
saying,  *•  Here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.*'  I  felt  deeply 
affected. 

YI.  This  insurrection ,  which  commenced  on  the  aSrd  of    Progress  of 
May,   1798,  and  concluded  in  a  few  months,  produced  a tioo/"*""**^ 
greater  effusion  of  blood,  more  ferocity,  and  more  devastation 
than  were  ever  witnessed  in  Ireland  within  an  equal  period. 
Partial  battles  and  skirmishes  were  incessant,  but  general 
engagements  were  not  numerous. 

It  was  generally  in  small  bodies  that  the  insurgents  were  Different 
successful .  The  principal  battles  were  those  of  Arklow ,  Gorey , 
and  Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  storming  of  Enniscorthy  and  Ross 
by  the  peasantry.  At  Arklow,  in  a  regular  line ,  the  peasantry 
assailed  a  disciplined  army  in  the  field ,  and  the  result  was  a 
drawn  balllc.  At  Ross  ,  after  storming  and  gaining  the  town  , 
after  ten  hours'  incessant  fightings,  they  surrendered  themselves 
to  drunkenness  and  plunder,  and  were  slaughtered  in  their 
inebriety. 

At  \inegar  Hill,  the  entrenchments  were  defended  for  se- 
veral hours,  though  attacked  by  twenty  thousand  regular 
troops ,  with  ordnance,  and  the  loss  of  the  insurgents  was  dis- 
proportionately small.  They  retired  unpursued,  and  soon 
formed  another  army,  and  marched  to  the  very  heart  of  Ire- 
land; 

At  Gorey,  Camew,  the  Three  Rocks,  and  numerous  places , 
where  they  fought  in  ambuscades ,  they  always  succeeded ; 
and  had  they  confined  themselves  to  desultory  attacks  and  par- 
tisan warfare ,  they  might  soon  have  destroyed  their  local 
enemies ,  the  yeomen ,  and  wearied  and  exhausted  the  regular 
troops.  After  the  storming  of  Gorey,  had  they  succeeded  in 
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taking  ArUow,  ihey  might  htTe  marched  to  the  metropolis 
in  one  day. 
Important     ^iU.  To  pTotect  Arklow,  therefore,  was  impentiTeiy  ne* 
Bauie  of  Ark-  ^^^gg^j^^  y^t  j^  ^^^  bul  poorly  garrisooed ,  and  totally  anprs- 

Tided  with  ammnnition  or  provisions.  The  garrison  were  con- 
siderably leds  than  one  thousand  men ,  principally  hregolir 
troops )  and  not  a  field-work,  or  oih^r  preparation,  had 
been  made  to  defend  the  place.  An  old  barrack ,  incapaUcof 
defence ,  was  their*  only  fortification ,  four  pieces  of  field  tr- 
tillery  their  only  ordnance,  an.d  a  party  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
commanded  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  in  person,  and  a  few  yeomen, 
their  only  cavalry.  The  insurgents  had  collected  oearlr 
thirty  diousand  men  at  the  ruined  town  of  Gorey,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Arklow ,  which  they  boldly  but  indiscreetlf 
declared  tfiey  ¥rould  storm  the  ensuing  morning.  The  alarn 
of  the  metropolis ,  at  this  intelligence ,  maybe  easily  conceif- 
edi  An  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Arkkw 
could  alone  prevent  an  attack  on  Dublin ,  and  an  insurrection 
of  the  populace.  Tlie  Cavan  militia ,  commanded  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Farnham,  were  instantly  dispatched  to  succour 
General  Needham ,  but  the  distance  being  more  than  thirty 
miles,  they  were  hurried  off  in  every  sort  of  vehicle;  tod 
even  tlie  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  seized  or 
tendered  fur  the  occasion. 

This  was  the  most  regular  engagement  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  insurrection.  The  pikemen  amounted  to  many  thou- 
sands — •  the  king's  troops  were  under  fifteen  hundred — the 
fire-arms,  on  each  side,  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  but 
those  of  the  insurgents  were  of  every  calibre  and  description, 
whilst  theii^  pojRrder  was  carried  in  horns  or>in  the  pocket  t 
and  was  but  scantily  supplied. 

The  Cavan  regiment  arrived  at  the  critical  minute.  The 
conflict  was  in  a  level  field  at  the  extremity  of  the  town ;  the 
royal  infantry  being  in  a  line  on  open  ground ,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  at  each  wing;  the  peasantry,  with  firc-ams. 
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were  drawn  op  ia  a  line  exactly  parallel ,  with  a  very  low 
dilch  iu  front,  and  Iwo  pieces  of  arlillery  on  each  flank; 
small  flags  of  green  and  yellow  waved  in  every  part  of  their 
position. — The  fire  began  as  regularly  as  between  disciplined 
armies  —  no  movements  were  made  on  eijlber  side  —  the 
pikemen  formed  a  crescent  on  a  range  of  hilb  just  over  the 
royalists,  and  waited  for  any  disorder  to  push  down  and  exter- 
mipale  them.  An  uninterrupted  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  par- 
ties for  some  hours,  witl\out  any  manoeuvre  and  with  very  little 
comparative  execution.  At  length,  the  insurgents  dismounted 
one  of  the  royal  canndn ,  killed  the  gunners ,  and  the  battle 
was  becoming  doubtful.  The  left  flank  of  the  royal  army  was 
protected  by  some  cavalry  and  houses ,  and  the  right  by  their 
barracks,  and  a  piece  of  artillery  which  commanded  the 
road.  The  peasantry  had  no  pre-arranged  plan  of  attack ,  and 
their  immense  body  of  pikemen  remained  inactive  on  the  emi- 
nence, a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
royal  officers  became  alarmed  :  had  the  insurgents'  amrauni- 
lion  lasled  and  the  pikemen  charged,  the  danger  would  have 
been  realised.  General ^^'eedham  and  most  of  the  officers 
were  disposed  to  retire,  as  a  matter  of  necessity;  but  Colonel  Spirited  re- 
Skerritt,  of  the  Dumbarton  fencibles,  resolutely  declared ,  ^i^^j^  ^"*^ 
that  hi»  regiment  never  should  retreat.  A  retrograde  move- 
ment would  have  given  an  opportunity  for  a  rush  of  the 
pikemen  ,  which  must  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
royal  force  :  no  quarter  was  expected  upon  either  side  :  had 
the  royal  troops  advanced ,  they  might  have  been  easily  sur* 
rounded;  their  alternative  was,  to  succeed  or  perish.  The 
ammunition  of  the  royal  army  began  to  fail ;  but  fortunately, 
that  of  the  peasantry  w^s  fii*st  exhausted  :  the  firing  gradually 
slackened ,  and ,  at  length ,  a  very  ferocious  attack  was  made 
on  the  right  wing,  by  a  large  body  of  pikemen,  led  by  Father 
Murphy  :  a  four-pounder  opened  its  fire,  and  Father  Murphy 
received  a  ball  which  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  insurgents , 
thus  dispirited ,  advanced  no  farther ;  and  after  an  eObrt  on 
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the  left,  repulsed  by  some  Ancient  Britons,  they  began  to 
retreat,  but  without  precipitation.  The  royal  army  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  pursue,  but  retired  to  their  barracb, 
whikt  .the  peasantry  fell  back ,  unmolested ,  to  Gorey.  Tims 
concluded  a  battle  by  no  means  the  most  sanguinary,  bat . 
cerlaiiily,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  insurrection.  Hid 
the  peasantry  succeeded,  they  would  have  been  reinforced, 
every  mile  of  their  march  to  Dublin ,  by  the  excited  popu- 
lation of  Wexford  and  Wicklow.  Kild^te,  Mcath  ,  and  West- 
meath  were  in  arms ,  and  the  capital  itself  had  more  than 
3o,ooo  organized  United  Irishmen  within  its  walls  ;  and ,  bow- 
ever  intrepidly  defended ,  must  have  yielded  in  a  river  of 
blood  to  the  innumerable  hosts  of  its'  enthusiastic  assailants. 
Their  failure ,  however ,  in  the  principal  attacks  in  Kildare 
and  Wicklow ,  had  dispirited  and  disorganized  a  multitodf 
without  officers  to  direct  them ,  and  Ireland  was  thus  saved. 
More  than  3o,ooo  peasantry  were  actually  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Ross  and  Arklow ;  and  Wexford  and  WickloiKr  are  bv  no 
means  the  most  populous  counties.  At  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation, there  were,  in  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  at  least  5o,ooo 
effective  insurgents ,  either  under  arms  or  prepared  to  take 
arms,  had  their  measures  continued  to  be  successful.  Their 
courage  and  perseverance  may  be  estimated  by  the  extraor- 
dinary incidents  of  the  battle  of  Ross ,  which  lasted  ten  hoars 
with  alternate  success ,  and  in  which  they  were  finally  con- 
quered, only  by  their  insubordination  ,  and  the  incapacity  of 
their  leaders. 

Vin.  The  battle  of  Ross,  with  respect  to  its  incidents  and 
extensive  results,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  insor^ 
rection.  Ross  is  surrounded  ,  on  three  sides  hy  steep  hills,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  a  river  dividing  it  from  the  southern  coun- 
ties ,  and  having  a  long  wooden  bridge.  The  possession  of 
Ross,  therefore,  would  open  a  communication  with  the  soutb- 
ern  insurgents,  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  en  masse,  the 
moment  their  friends  should  occupy  that  town  ^  and  the  Gty 
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of  Waterford ,  and  probably  tbe  whole  of  the  western  and 
southern  counties,  would  have  risen  in  their  ftiror.  Nearly 
3o,ooo  insurgents  assembled  on  Corbet-Hill ,  neaf  ihe  town 
of  Ross.  Their  general,  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  was, 
of  all  men,  probably  the  most  unfit  for  so  desperate  an  cnter-^ 
prise ;  his  figure  diminutive ,  his  voice  tremulous. 

He  was  a  Protestant  barrister  of  fortune  -,  good  tempered  ,  Bag<>Dai 
and  of  good  private  character;  and  was  selected ,  from  being  "*'^*'y- 
lord  of  Bargay  Castle ,  and  of  considerable  demesnes  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Of  individual  courage  he  had  sufficient, 
but  of  that  manly  heroic  intrepidity  which  converts  danger 
into  enthusiasm ,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  leader  of  such  an 
army  and  such  a  cause,  he  was  altogether  unsusceptible.  The 
other  officers  were  little  better  than  himself;  and  an  army 
of  3o,ooo  intrepid ,  persevering  insurgents  could  not  produce 
one  leader  of  sufficient  tact  or  influence  to  guide  and  secure 
to  them  certain  victory.  Harvey  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Mr. 
Gray,  a  Protestant  attorney,  remained  upon  a  neighbouring 
hill ,  inactive  spectators  during  ten  hours'  incessaLUlJighting. 

The  first  attack  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning , 
on  only  one  entrance  to  the  town,  and  that  the  most  defens- 
ible by  the  garrison  ;  all  the  others  were  neglected ,  other- 
wise ,  the  garrison  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  defend 
all ,  the  town  must  have  been  entered  from  several  quarters. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  sallied  out  to  dis- 
tract the  insurgents,  and  prevent  their  attack  upon  the  other 
entrances.  Both  regiments  were  driven  back  with  great  loss  — 
the  cavalry  by  a  chaise  of  bullocks  *  and  pikemen,  the  infan- 

'  At  this  battle  the  insurgents  practised  a  ntf^  deguetre  used  origioally  by 
the  Romans.  A  regiment  of  heavy  cafalry  bad  marched  ont,  to  charge  them 
on  their  first  approach  :  they  suspected  the  attack ,  and  were  prepared  to 
receive  them  by  a  very  unexpected  saltitation.  They  had  cooped  up  in  a 
field  near  two  hundred  bullocks.  When  these  beasts  are  urged ,  and  rush 
on  in  a  body,  nothing  can  stop  them  :  a  wall ,  or  eren  a  house,  they  have 
been  known  to  dash  against ,  in  their  blind  fury.  When  the  heavy  cavalry 
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o(  iry  by  ambuscade  and  irregular  attacks.  Lord  MoaDtjoy  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  Dublin  Militia,  immediatelf 
at  the  gate;*and  the  royalists  and  the  peasantry  entered  Ro$s 
almost  intermingled.  The  main  street  became  the  scene  of  a 
most  sanguinary  and  protracted  conflict;  the  royalists  were 
forced  back ,  and  their  artillery  taken  and  turned  on  them- 
selves. The  market-house  alone  remained  in  possession  of  the 
troops  'j  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest  they  retreated  to 
the  bridge,  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  pass  to  the  other  side, 
and  destroy  the  communication.  Had  they  done  this,  they 
must  have  marched  through  the  very  heart  of  an  insurgent 
country,  and  all  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  There  b  scarce- 
ly a  trait  of  individual  courage  which  was  not  exaaiplified 
during  that  contest-,  '  the  battle  occasionally  slackened  —  but 
never  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  peasantry,  certain  of  yictorr. 
lost  all  subordination ;  and ,  in  their  turn ,  were  attacked  by 
such  of  the  garrison  as  had  time  to  rally.  Many  were  killed, 
almost  without  resistance;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  in 


were  in  a  proper  position  on  tlie  road ,  the  rebels,  with  their  pikes,  goM 
the  bullocks;  maddened  by  the  smart,  they  mshed  to  the  openiues  of  the 
enclosure ,  which  had  been  purposely  made  for  them  :  nothing  cooti 
withstand  them ;  the  cavalry  were  overwhelmed ;  man  and  horse  ««t 
overthrown  and  trampled  upon.  Of  such  as  could  retreat  throogh  the  ate, 
several  met  their  death  from  the  pikemen. 

'  The  account  of  this  battle  I  haye  had  firom  many,  but  from  noae  m 
accurately  or  circumstantially  as  from  a  gentleman  I  hare  been  kio| 
acquainted  with  —  Counsellor  Lundyfoot,  son  of  the  eminent  person  o^ 
that  name.  He  had  some  property  there ^  and  curiosity  led  him  to  Roe,  to 
see  what  was  going  forward  ;  just  as  he  got  there  he  found  he  coold  not 
get  away  again ,  and  was  obliged  to  remain ,  and  run  his  chance  daru£ 
the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  barristers'  infantry,  and  conceived  tkit 
no  soldier  should  on  such  occasions  be  inactive;  he  therefore  armed  tcui 
as  a  Volunteer,  and  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  battle  during  the  ten  boof 
it  continued-  He  described  to  me  the  desperate  valour  of  the  peasantrv  aa^ 
confirmed  to  me  a  story,  nearly  incredible ,  of  their  ignorance  ;  namelT  * 
old  man  thrusting  a  wig  into  the  month  of  an  adverse  cannon  «  to  pitfcat 
its  explosion. 
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the  midst  of  the  flames  the  batlle  raged  for  hours  most  violently . 
The  royalists  recovered  the  main  street.  The  Insurgents  were  on 
the  point  of  heiog  finally  repulsed,  when  a  young  gentleman 
of  thirteen  years  of  age ,  from  the  town  of  Wexford ,  of  the 
respectable  family  of  Lett,  in  that  town,  had  stolen  away 
from  his  mother,  and  joined  General  Harvey  on  Corbet-Hill. 
The  boy  saw  the  disorder  of  the  men  ,  and  the  incapacity  of   Unprec(>' 
their  leaders ,  and  with  a  boyish  impulse  he  snatched  up  a  stance  of^kc- 
standard ,  and  calling  out  "  Follow  me  who  dare!  "  rushed  J^**"°*    *°    * 
down  the  hill;  two  or  three  thousand  pikemen  rapidly  fol- 
lowed him,  in  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  uttering  the  most  ap- 
palling cries.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  gate  —  rallied  his 
party -^ and  with  his  reinforcement  rushed  upon  the  garrison, 
who,  fatigued  and  astonished  at  the  renewed  vigour  of  their 
enemy,  were  again  borne  down ,  and  compelled  with  much 
loss,  fighting  step  by  step,  to  retire  towards  the  bridge.  For    Tiie  Royal 
many  hours  the  firing  in  the  streets  and  houses  was  incessant  *,  ^J,^^,,f  7hc° 
and  the  peasantry  were  very  nearly  in  possession  of  the  etitire      ^^'^' 
place,  when  again  all  subordination  vanished,  and  again 
fortune  forsook  them.  Some  hundred  houses  were  in  a  blaze  : 
P  —  the  horror  was  indescribable.  The  remaining  body  of  the 
gairison ,  overcome  by  fatigue,  became  nearly  unable  to 
continue  the  contest. 

The  firing ,  however  ,  continued  till  towards  night ,  when 
the  insurgents  who  had  not  entered  the  houses ,  having  no 
officers  to  command  them  ,  retreated ,  through  the  gate  by 
which  they  had  entered ,  half  a  mile  to  Corbet-Hill  ,  leaving 
some  thousands  of  their  comrades  asleep  in  different  houses , 
or  in  the  streets ,  to  which  the  flames  had  not  communicated. 
Of  these ,  the  garrison  put  hundreds  to  the  sword  ,  without 
any  resistance;  and  more  than  5ooo  were  either  killed,  or  con- 
sumed by  the  cx>nflagration.  The  garrison,  greatly  dimi- 
nished and  exhausted  by  ten  hours'  incessant  fighting^  without 
refreshments,  lay  down  in  the  streets,  slumbering  amongst 
the  dead ;  and  had  Harvey,  at  any  hour  before  morning ,  re- 
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turned  wilh  even  1000  fresh  men  ,  every  soldier  might  have 
been  slaughtered  ^  resistance  would  have  been  impossible. 
Bcjcription     jx.  Vinegar-Hill  is  a  beautiful,  verdant,  low  mountain; 

of     Vinegar-  *-'  i  .       o  i 

Hill.  (he  river  Slaney  rolls  smoothly  at  its  foot  on  the  one  side,  and 

the  large  town  of  Enniscorthy  lies  immediately  under  its  base 
upon  another^  at  one  point  the  ascent  is  rather  steep  —  on  the 
olhers ,  gradual ;  the  top  is  crowned  by  a  dilapidated  stone 
building.  The  hill  is  extensive,  and  completely  commands 
the  town  and  most  of  the  approaches  to  it;  the  country  aroand 
it  is  rich  ,  sufficiently  wooded ,  and  studded   with  country 
seats  and  lodges.  Few  spots  in  Ireland  ,  under  all  its  circam- 
slances,  can  at  this  moment  be  more  interesting  to  a  traveller. 
On  the  summit  of  this  hill  the  insurgents  had  collected  the 
remains  of  their  Wexford  army  :  the  number  may  be  conjee- 
lured  ,  from    General   Lake  deciding  that   ao,ooo   regnhr 
troops  were  necessary  for  the  attack.  The  peasantry  had  dog 
a  slight  4itch  around  a  large  extent  of  the  base;  they  had  a 
very  few  pieces  of  small ,  half-disabled  cannon,  some  swiveb, 
and  not  above  two  thousand  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions.  Bat 
their  situation  was  desperate ;  and  General  Lake  considered 
that  two  thousand  fire-arms  ,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated  and  * 
courageous  men,  supported  by  a  multitude  of  pikemen,  might 
be  equal  to  ten  times  the  number  under  other  circumstances. 
A  great  many  women  mingled  with  their  relatives,  and  fought 
wilh  fury,  several  were  found  dead  amongst  the  men ,  who 
had  fallen  in  crowds  by  the  bursting  of  shells. 

The  circumstantial  details  of  that  battle,  however  interest* 
ing ,  arc  too  numerous  for  this  volume ;  a  few ,  however  ^  are 
necessary. 
Details  of  General  Lake,  at  the  break  of  day,  disposed  his  attack  in 
Engage-  fQQp  columns ,  whils.t  his  cavalry  were  prepared  to  do  exe- 
cution on  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  columns  (whether  by 
accident  or  design  is  strongly  debated)  did  not  arrive  in  time 
at  its  staiion  ,  by  which  the  insurgents  were  enabled  to  retreat 
to  Wexford,  through  a  country  where  they  could  not  be  pur- 


the 
inent. 
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sued  by  cavalry  or  cannon.  It  was  astonishing  with  what  for- 
titude the  peasantry ,  uncoTored ,  stood  the  tremendous  (ire 
opened  upon  the  four  sides  of  their  position  :  a  stream 
of  shells  and  grape  was  poured  on  the  multitude ;  the  leaders 
encouraged  them  by  exhortations ,  the  women  by  their  cries, 
and  every  shell  that  broke  amongst  the  crowd  was  followed  by 
shouts  of  defiance.  General  Lake's  horse  was  shot  —  many  oei 
ofiGcers  wounded  •—  some  killed  —  and  a  few  gentlemen  be-  ^"^^* ' 
came  invisible  during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  The  troops  ad-  ii 
vanced  gradually  but  steadily  up  the  hill ;  the  peasantry  kept 
up  their  fire,  and  maintained  their  ground — their  cannon  was 
nearly  useless  -^  their  powder  deficient  —  butthey  died  fight- 
ing at  their  post.  At  length ,  enveloped  in  a  torrent  of  fire , 
they  broke,  and  sought  their  safety  through  the  space  ihat 
General  Needham  had  left  by  the  non-arrival  of  his  column. 
They  were  partially  charged  by  some  cavalry,  but  with  little 
execution;  they  retreated  to  Wexford ,  and  that  night  occu- 
pied the  town. 

<^ During  the  battle ,   the  pike  and  blunderbuss  were   in    Enn 
constant  exercise  :  both  parties  had  committed  great  atrocities  ^^^^ 
in  cold  blood,  under  the  milder  term  of  retaliation.  Previous 
to  that  battle ,  Enniseorthy  bad  been  twice  stormed;  every 
street  in  it  had  streamed  with  blood ;  many  hundred  houses 
bad  been  burned;  and  the  combats  had  been  hand  to  hand 
in  the  midst  of  flames  atid  falling  edifices.  It  is  asserted  that       \ 
eighty-seven  wounded  peasants ,  whom  the  king's  army  had  ^j*** 
found  on  taking  the  town,  in  the  market-house,  used  as  an 
hospital  i.  had  been  burned  alive ;  and  that  in  retaliation  the 
insurgents  burned  above  a  hundred  royalists  in  a  barn  at 
Scullaboguei 

Amongst  the  remarkable  and  melancholy  examples  of  the 
abuse  of  martial  law ,  and  the  discretionary  power  given  to 
military  officers  in  Ireland ,  one  which  occurred  on  the  taking 
of  Wexford  is  a  peculiarly  fit  subject  for  observation  :  Mr.  Gro- 
glin ,  of  Johnstown-Castle,  a  man  past  seventy  years  of  age  y 
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of  very  large  fortune ,  irreproachable  reputatiota ,   witfc  ihe 
address ,  manners  ,  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman ,  Oyerstreel 
and  John ,  bis  two  brothers ,  commanded  yeomanry  corps. 
—  The  flrst  of  them  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  corps  (the 
Castletown  Cavalry) ,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow.  —  The  other 
was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  troop  ( the  Heathfield  Light 
Horse)  during  Major  Maxwell's  retreat  from  l^exford,  mad 
upon  the  recapture  of  Wexford.  —  The  semblance  of  a  triil 
was  thought  expedient  by  General  Lake,  before  he  could 
Mr.  Grogan  execute  a  gentleman  of  so  much  importance  and  fortune.  His 
Miirtiiii.        case  was  afterwards  brought  before  Parliament  upon  a  Bill  of 
attainder,  and  argued  for  three  successive  days,  and  nearly 
nights,  and  evidence  was  produced  clearly  exonerating  hin 
from  any  voluntary  error.  The  only  charge  the  Goyemmoit 
(to  excuse  the  culpability  of  General  Lake)  could  prove,  was 
his  having  been  surrounded  by  the  insui^ent  army^-^whiGli 
placed  him  under  surveillance ,  and  who,  to  give  importance 
to  themselves ,  forced  him  one  day  into  the  town  of  Wexford, 
on  horseback,  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Savage  attending  him, 
with  a  blunderbuss,  and  orders  to  shoot  him  if  lie  refined 
to  obey  their  commands;  —  against  his  will,  they  nominated 
him  a  commissary,  knowing  that  his    numerous   tenantry 
would  be  more  willing  in  consequence  to  supply  them.  He 
used  no  weapon  of  any  description  ,  too  feeble  even  te  hold 
one  in  his  hand. 

A  lady,  of  the  name  of  Segrave,  gave  evidence  that  her 
family  in  the  town  were  in  want  of  food,  and  that  she  sent  to 
Mr.  Grogan ,  to  give  her  an  order  for  some  bread ,  which  re- 
quest, to  save  her  family  from  starving,  he  reluctantly  complied 
with.  Through  that  order,  she  procured  some  loaves,  and  sop* 
plied  her  children ;  and  for  that  act  of  benevolence,  and  on  that 
lady's  evidence ,  Mr.  Grogan  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor, 
and  was  immediately  hanged  and  beheaded — when  unable  to 
walk  to  the  place  of  execution ,  and  already  almost  lifeless 
from  age ,  imprisonment ,  pain  and  brutal  treatment.  It  ap« 
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peared  before  Parliament,  upon  interrogating  the  President  Hm  vrimcss 
of  the  G>urt,  that  the  members  of  the  Court  Martial  whicli  mmtar/. 
tried  him  had  not  been  sworn  —  that  they  were  only  seven 
instead  of  thirteen ,  the  usual  number  —  that  his  material 
witness  was  shot  by  the  military,  while  on  the  road ,  between 
Johnstown-Castle  and  Wexford,  to  give  evidence  of  Mr.  Gro- 
gan's  entire  innocence ;  and  that,  while  General  Lake  was  mak- 
ing merry  at  dinner  (with  his  staff  and  some  members  of  the 
Court  that  condemned  him),  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  county  (in  every  point  far  his  superior),  was  hanged 
and  mutilated  almost  before  his  windows.  The  author's  inli- 
mate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan  for  many  years 
enables  him  to  assert  most  unequivocally,  and  it  is  but  juslice 
to  his  memory  to  do  so,  that,  though  a  person  of  independent 
mind  as  well  as  fortune,  and  an  opposition  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  he  was  no  more  a  rebel  than  his  brothers, 
who  had  signalized  themselves  in  battle  as  royalists ,  and  the 
survivor  of  whom  was  rewarded  by  the  same  Government, 
by  an  unprecedented  Bill  of  attainder  against  that  unfortunate  Dm  of  at 
gentleman ,  long  after  he  was  dead ,  by  which  his  great  estates 
were  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

This  Attainder  Bill  was  one  of  the  most  illegal  and  un-     Ten  tUous. 
constitutional  acts  ever  promoted  by  any  Government  ^  but,  costs  to  Tie 
after  much  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  costs  to  crown  ^^^^J"^^"^*'" 
officers  and  to  Lord  Norbury,  as  Attorney-General ,  had  been 
extracted  from  the  property,  the.  estates  were  restored  to  the 
surviving  brother. 

X.  These  transactions  are  dreadful,  even  to  the  recollection^ 
they  were  the  ruin  of  the  nation  and  its  character ,  but  are 
only  mentioned  to  give  some  idea  of  that  worst  of  all  scourges 
—  civil  war,  and  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  tribunals,  courts 
martial  —  a  situation  into  which  Mr.  Pitt  craftily  permitted  the 
Irish  nation  to  fall ,  in  order  to  promote  his  purpose  of  a 
union.  —  The  subsequent  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
leaves  no  ground  of  scepticism  upon  this  subject. 
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Harbaroai  The  inflictioD  of  torture  was  incessant ,  and  acts  of  retalia- 
si^l^dward  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^^  frequent.  Gentlemen  were  executed—^  some  with 
Cro»by  and  trials ,  Others  with  worse  than  none.  The  execution  of  Sir 

Mr.   Grogan , 

uoder  colour  Eoward  Crosbj  ,  was  a  murder ;  that  of  Mr.  Grogan ,  a  but- 

Martui.    ^^  chery .  The  Viceroy  had  .signed  no  warrants  for  their  execaUons; 

he  was  seldom  consulted  respecting  the  prisoners  ,  till  their 

fate  had  heen  decided  *,  his  conduct  was  coDsiderale  ^  where 

he  was  not  governed  hy  his  council. 

The  insurrection  had  heen  nearly  exhausted  y  and  Lord 
Camden ,  who  was  considered  hy  Mr.  Pitt  an  unfit  person  lo 
employ  for  his  ulterior  objects ,  was  rec^led* 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Appoiotment     I*  LoHD  Cornwallis  was  now  selected  to  complete  the  pro- 

waUb^^  ^™' ject  of  a  union ,  and  Lord  Casdereagh  was  continued  as  Chief 
His  crafty  Secretary.  His  system  was ,  of  all  others ,  the  most  artful  and 

COD  uct.  insidious  :  he  affected  impartiality ,  whilst  he  was  deceiving 
both  parties  *,  he  encouraged  the  United  Irishoian  ,  and  he 
roused  the  royalist ;  one  day  he  destroyed  —  the  next  day  be 
was  merciful.  His  system ,  however  ,  had  not  exactly  the 
anticipated  effect.  Every  thing  gave  reason  to  expect  a  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  -,  it  was  through  the  impression  of  horror 
alone  that  a  union  could  be  effected ,  and  he  had  no  time  to 
lose,  lesl  the  country  might  recover  its  reason. 
French  in-     A  portion  of  an  armament ,  destined  by  France  to  aid  the 

^tu*a  'smaU^^"^^  insupgents  ,  had  escaped  our  cruisers ,  and  landed  about 
number,  a  thousaud  troops  at  Killala  Bay.  They  entered  Killala  without 
opposition ,  surprising  the  bishop  and  a  company  of  parsons 
who  were  on  their  visitation.  Nothing  could  he  better  than 
their  conduct ,  and  the  bishop ,  in  a  publication  on  thb 
event,  did  them  ample  justice,  at  the  ei^pense  of  hi$  own 
translation. 

They  were  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  peasantry, 
unarmed ,  unclothed ,  and  undisciplined.  But  the  French  did 
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the  best  they  eonld  to  render  them  efficient.  After  some  stay 
at  Killala ,  they  determined  to  march  into  the  country,  and , 
even  with  that  small  force ,  they  expressed  but  little  doubt  of 
reaching  the  metropolis. 

Lord  Hutchinson  commanded  the  garrison  of  Castlebar,  a 
few  miles  from  Killala.  His  force  being  pretty  numerous , 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  a 
handful  of  French  would  presume  to  attack  him. 

n.  General  Lake  with  his  staff  had  just  arrived ,  and  taken 
the  command  (  as  an  older  officer),  as  Lord  Hutchinson  had 
determined  to  march  the  ensuing  day,  and  end  the  question  , 
by  a  capture  of  the  French  detachment.  The  repose  of  the 
generals  was  of  short  duration.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
were  roused  by  an  account  that  the  French  and  peasantry 
were  in  full  march  upon  them.  They  immediately  beat  to 
arms ,  and  the  troops  were  moved  to  a  position  ,  about  a  mile 
from  Castlebar,  which ,  to  an  unskilled  person ,  seemed  unas- 
sailable. They  had  scarcely  been  posted ,  with  nine  pieces  of 
cannon ,  when  the  French  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
small  lake ,  descending  a  hill  in  columns,  directly  in  front  of 
the  English.  Our  artillery  played  on  them  with  effect.  The  Brhi&L 
French  kept  up  a  scattered  fire  of  musquetry,  and  took  up  the  ^7*^*  a'T^w 
attention  of  our  army  by  irregular  movements.  In  half  an  artillery'  all 
hour,  however,  our  troops  were  alarmed  by  a  movement  of*"  ^°' 
small  bodies  to  turn  their  left ,  which ,  being  covered  by 
walls,  they  had  never  apprehended.  The  orders  given  were 
cither  mistaken  or  misdelivered  ]  the  line  wavered ,  and  ,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  completely 
routed  —  the  flight  of  the  infantry  was  as  that  of  a  mob  —  all 
tlie  royal  artillery  was  taken  —  our  army  fled  to  Castlebar  — 
the  heavy  cavalry  galloped  amongst  the  infantry  and  Lord 
Jocelyn's  light  dragoons,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way^ 
through  thick  and  thin ,  to  Castlebar  and  towards  Tuam  , 
pursued  by  such  of  the  French  as  could  get  horses  to  carry 
them. 
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About  nine  hnndred  French  and  some  peasants  took  pos- 
session of  Castlebar  wilbout  reastance ,  except  from  a  few 
Highlanders  stationed  in  the  town ,  who  were  soon  destrojred. ' 
RacM     of     This  battle  has  been  generally  called  the  Races  ofCasdtbar, 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Louth  and  Kilkenny  regiments, 
not  finding  it  convenient*  to  retreat,  thougbt  the  next  bal 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  join  the  victors,  which  tke^ 
immediately  did ,  and  in  one  hour  were  completely  equipped 
Ninety  Mi- as  French  riflemen.  About  ninety  of  these  men  were  hanged 
ed*^  LoM  I^T  Lord  Cornwallb  afterwards  at  Ballynamuck.  One  of  then 
Coniwaiiu.    defended  himself  by  insisting ,  ^^  that  it  was  the  army  and  not 
^^  he  who  were  deserters;  that  whilst  he  was  fighting  hard 
*^  they  all  ran  away,  and  left  him  to  be  murdered. "  Lord 
Jocelyn  got  him  saved.  The  defeat  of  Castlebar ,  however,  was 
a  victory  to  the  Viceroy*,  it  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the 
rebellion  which  had  been  subsiding ,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
militia  regiments  tended  to  impress  the  gentry  with  an  idea, 
that  England  alone  could  protect  the  country. 

Lord  G)rnwallis  was  supine ,  and  the  insurgents  wereactife 
in  profiting  by  this  victory ;  4^,ooo  of  them  were  prepiris; 
to  assemble  at  the  Crooked  Wood ,  in  Westmeath  ,  only  forty- 
two  miles  from  Dublin  y  ready  to  join  the  French  amd  mirdi 
upon  the  metropolis. 
French  out-  lU.  The  French  continued  too  long  at  Castlebar,  and  Lord 
Corawdiif.  Comwallis  at  length  collected  ao,ooo  troops ,  with  which  be 
considered  himself  pretty  certain  of  conquering  900  men. 
With  above  twenty  thousand  men ,  he  marched  directly  to 
the  Shannon  to  prevent  their  passage,  but  he  was  out^manoBO- 

>  The  nathre  character  of  the  Pk«ach  nerer  nhowed  itself  mora  strooglj 
than  after  thii  actioo.  When  in  foU  potaeation  of  the  large  town  of 
Castlebar,  they  immediately  aet  about  potting  their  peraona  in  the  best 
order,  and  the  officers  advertised  a  ball  and  snpper  that  night ,  for  the  ladies 
of  the  town;  this,  it  is  said ,  was  well  attended ;  decorum  in  all  poioU  wai 
strictly  preserved ;  they  paid  ready  money  for  every  thing ;  in  fact,  the 
French  army  established  the  French  character  wherever  they  occupied. 
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Yred  ]  the  insurgents  had  Idd  the  French  to  the  source  of  that 

river,  and  it  was  ten  days  before  his  Lordship,  by  the  slowest 

possiblemarches,  (which  he  did  purposely  to  increase  the  public 

terror),  reached  his  enemy.  But  he  overdid  the  matter,  and  had 

not  Colonel  Vereker  (Lord  Gort)  delayed  them  in  a  rather 

sanguinary  skirmish ,  in  whidi  he  was  defeated ,  it  was  possible 

they  might  haveslipped  by  his  Lordship,  and  have  been  revelling 

inDublin^  whilst  he  Iras  roiuning  about  the  Shannon  :  however, 

he  at  length  overtook  the  enemy.  Lord  Jocelyn's  fox*hunters    Lord  Joce- 

were  determined  to  retrieve  their  character,  lost  at  Castlebar,  |^°^**  *°  ^"' 

and  a  squadron ,  led  by  his  Lordship ,  made  a  bold  charge 

upon  the  French ;  but  the  French  opened ,  then  closed  on 

them ,  and  they  were  beaten ,  and  his  Lordship  wiis  made 

prisotier. 

The  French  corps,  however,  saw  that  ultimate  success  was    French sur- 
impossible ,  having  not  more  than  nine  hundred  French  '^  ^^^  ' 
troops ,  and  they  afterwards  surrendered  prisoners  of  war 
without  further  resistance,  after  having  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Hey  were  sent  to  Ihiblin  ,  and  aftcr^ 
wards  to  France. 

Horrors  now  were  everywhere  recommenced  ^  executions 
were  multiplied.  '  Lord  Comwallis  marched  against  the 
peasantry,  still  masters  of  Killala :  and  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  in  the  streets,  the  town  was  taken  :  some  were 
slaughtered,  many  hanged,  and  the  whole  district  was  on 
the  point  of  being  reduced  to  subjection ,  when  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  most  unexpectedly  proclaimed  an  armistice,  and  without 
any  terms  permitted  the  insurgents  freely  to  disperse ,  and 
gave  them  thirty  days,  either  to  surrender  their  arms  or  be 
prepared  for  slaughter ;  leaving  them  to  act  as  they  thought 
proper  in  the  interval.  This  interval  was  terrific  to  theloplists  ^ 
the  thirty  days  of  armistice  were  thirty  days  of  new  horror. 


'  His  Lordship  ordered  above  ninety  of  the  militia  to  be  immediately 
executed. 
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and  the  GoTernment  had  now  achieved  the  very  climax  of 
public  terror,  on  which  they  so  much  counted  for  indactag 
Ireland  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of    the  protecting 
country.   And  the  first  step  of  Mr.  Pitt's  project  was  ftillf 
consummated. 
Mr.  Pitt        IV.  Mr.  Pitt  now  conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrird 
hu  projects  of  to  try  the  effect  of  his  previous  measures  to  promote  a  legis- 
a  Uuiou.        lati  ve  Union ,  and  annihilate  the  Irish  legislature.  He  concei?ed 
that  he  had  already  prepared  inducements  to  suit  every  temper 
amongst  the  Irish  G)mmons:  in  that  he  was  partially  mtstakeo. 
He  believed  that  he  had  prepared  the  Irish  PeeH  to  accede 
to  all  his  projects  :  in  that  he  was  successful. 
The    sub-     The  ahlc,  arrogant,  ruthless  bearing  of  Lord  Clare  upon  ik 
i\iJ^^».  °^ woolsack,  had  rendered  him  almost  despotic  in  that  imbecile 
assembly,  forgetting  their  high  rank,  their  country,  and  them- 
selves, they  yielded  unresisting  to  the  spell  of  his  dictation,  and, 
as  the  fascinated  bird,  only  watched  his  eye  and  dropt  one 
by  one  into  the  power  of  the  serpent. 
TbeBuiiops.      The  lurc  of  translation  neutralized  the  scruples  of  the  Epb- 
copacy.  The  Bishops  yielded  up  their  conscience  to  their  inter- 
ests ,  and  but  two  of  the  spiritual  Peers  could   be  found  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  their  country,  which  had  been 
BUhopslf  so  nobly  attained,  and  so  corruptly  extinguished.  Marly,  bishop 
wd  Down^.    of  Waterford,  and  Dixon,  bishop  of  Down,  immortalized  thrir 
name ,  and  thieir  characters  —  they  dared  to  oppose  the  dic- 
tator, and  supported  the  rights  of  Ireland  till  she  ceased  to 
breathe  longer  under  the  title  of  a  Nation. 

Tliis  measure,  of  more  vital  importance  than  any  that  has 
over  yet  been  enacted  by  the  British  legislature,  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  which  are  every  day  displaying  ,  and  still  range 
far  beyond  the  vision  of  short-sighted  statesmen ,  was  first  pro- 
posed indirectly  by  a  speech  from  the  throne ,  on  the  a)d 
January,  1799. 

The  insidious  object  of  that  speech  to  entrap  ihe  House 
into  a  conciliating  reply  was  seen  through,  and  resisted  with  a 
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vigour  which  neither  the  EDglish  nor  Irish  GoTcmments  had 
ever  suspected. — The  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  barbarities  prac- 
tised on  the  one  side,  and  sanctioned  on  the  other,' and  the  uni- 
versal consternation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  had,  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Pitt,  excited  in  many  the  fallacious  idea  that  in  the  arms 
of  England  only  Ireland  could  regain  and  secure  tranquillity. 

This  shallow  principle  influenced  or  deluded  many,  but 
afforded  to  a  greater  number  a  specious  pretence  for  support- 
ing a  measure  which  their  individual  or  corrupt  objects  only 
induced  them  to  sanction. 

To  do  justice  to  or  detail  the  speeches  on  this  great 
subject,  comprising  as  much  eloquence  as  ever  yet  appeared 
in  any  legislative  assembly,  would  be  far  too  extensive  a 
task  for  this  volume.  Short  abstracts  only  can  now  be  given 
here,  and  the  leading  arguments  condensed,  so  as  to  bring 
the  subject  and  all  its  important  bearings  before  the  capacity 
of  every  reader. 

V.  Ireland  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  fitted  to  receive    Political 
propositions  for  a  Union.  The  loyalists  were  still  struggling  ^^7/^^° 
through  the  embers  of  a  rebellion  ,  scarcely  extinguished  l^T  rT'i''^/"? 
the  torrents  of  blood  which  had  been  poured  upon  them  -,  the  rcagii. 
insurgents  were  artfully   distracted   between   the  hopes  of 
mercy  and  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the  Viceroy  had  seduced 
the  Catholics  by  delusive  hopes  of  emancipation  ,  whilst  ihe 
Protestants  were  equally  assured  of  their  ascendancy,  and  every 
encouragement  was  held  out  to  the  sectarians.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  seemed  to  have  been  created  for 
such  a  crisis  and  for  each  other  ^  an  unremitting  perseverance, 
an  absence  of  all  political  compunctions,  an  unqualified  con- 
tempt of  public  opinion ,  and  a  disregard  of  every  constitu- 
tional principle  ,  were  common  to  both.  They  held  that  *'  the 
object  justifies  the  means-,  "  and,  unfortunately,  their  priv- 
ate characters  were  calculated  to  screen  their  public  conduct 
from  popular  suspicion. 

Lord  Cornwallis ,  with  the  exception  of  llic  Union  ,  which      i  nfortnu- 
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ate  resniu  of  renders  him  the  most  promioent  pers^m  in  Irish  history,  had 
^'f  ^OTdbct  ^^^^^  succeeded  in  any  of  his  public  measures.  His  failure  is 
in  ererj  qaar-  Americs  had  depriy^d  England  of  her  colonies ,  and  her  amy 
^rid.         of  its  reputation  ^  — ^  hb  calastro|^e  at  York-Town  gate  i 
shock  to  the  King's  mind)  from  which  it  is  supposed  he  nenr 
entirely  recovered.  In  India ,  he  defeated  Tippoo  Saib ,  bat 
concluded  a  peace  which  only  increased   the    necessity  of 
future  wars.  Weary  of  the  sword ,  he  was  sent  as  a  diploon- 
tist to  conclude  the  peaceof  Amiens;  but,  outHoiancBUTredlif 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  his  Lordship's  treaty  involved  all  Europe iai 
war  against  England.  He  had  thought  to  conciliate  Lucien,bj 
complimenting  the  First  G)nsttl,  and  sacrificed  his  soTereign't 
honorary  title  as  King  of  France ,  which  had  been  hone 
since  the  conquests  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries ,  while  k 
retained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  —  corruptly  b^ 
stowed  by  a  pope  on  a  tyrant. '  —  This  was  the  instrumeat 
now  employed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  effect  the  Union. 
LordCMie-     VL  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  more  than  seven  years  is 
^^^  '  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was  undistinguished.  In  private 

life ,  his  honorable  conduct,  gentlemanly  habits  ,  and  eng^- 
ing  demeanour,  were  exemplary.  Of  bis  public  life ,  the  oos- 
mencement  was  patriotic ,  the  progress  corrupt ,  and  the  ter- 
mination criminal.  His  first  public  essay  was  a  motion  to 
reform  the  Iri^  Parliament ,  and  his  last  to  annihilate  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  a  fact  so  notorious.  History,  tradition, 
or  the  fictions  of  romance ,  contain  no  instance  of  any  lai- 
nister  who  so  fearlessly  deviated  from  all  the  principles  whidi 
ought  to  characterize  the  servant  of  a  constitutional  monarch, 

'  The  title  of  the  King  of  England  then  was:  **  George  III.  King  of  Grctt 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  so  forth.  **— It  isToy 
observable ,  that  so  distinct  did  the  Kings  of  England  consider  the  two 
Nations,  that  in  three  Royal  titles  France  was  made  to  inter\-ene  thenin 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  owing  to  the  act  of  settlement ,  and  do! 
through  any  gift  of  Heaven,  that  the  House  of  Hanover  mounted  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain. 
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or  the  citizen  of  a  free  counlry.  Incontestible  facts  prove  the 
j  ustice  of  this  ohservation. 

The  rebellion  had  commenced  on  the  %3d  of  May,  1798,  Union  pro- 
and  on  the  aad  of  January,  1799 >  a  union  was  proposed.  ^******^ 
The  commercial  propoaicions  had  taught  Mr.  Pitt  that ,  in  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  nothing  could  be  effected  with  the 
Irish  Parliament  by  frond  or  delusion.  But  for  the  terrors  of 
the  rebellion,  the  proposal  of  a  Union  might  have  united  all 
parlies  against  the  Government^  and  Lord  G>mwallis's  un- 
exampled warfare  against  nine  hundred  Frenchmen,  was 
evidently  intended  more  for  terror  than  for  victory. 

Mr.  Pitt's  project  was  first  decidedly  announced  by  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  the  Undersecretary, 
entitled  ^^  Arguments  for  and  against  a  Union  considered." 
It  was  plausibly  written ,  and  it  roused  the  people  from  their 
confidence  that  no  English  Minister  dared  propose ,  or  Irish- 
man abet ,  a  destruction  of  that  independence  which  Ireland 
had  possessed  less  than  eighteen  years.  Mr.  G>oke  was 
promptly  replied  to,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^' Cease  your 
Funning;  ''—a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  which,  in  the  garb 
of  wit  and  irony,  conveyed  4he  most  skilful  reasoning ,  and 
rendered  Mr.  Cooke's  publication  perfectly  ridiculous.  The 
author  was  then  most  deservedly  high  at  the  Irish  bar ,  and 
is  now  its  first  law  dignitary.  It  was  sent  to  press  five  days 
after  the  first  line  was  written.  Above  a  hundred  pamphlets 
were  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  whole  nation  could  believe  such  a 
measure  durst  be  attempted. 

VU.  The  Bar  in  Ireland  vi^a  formerly  not  a  working  trade, 
but  a  proud  profession,  filled  by  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
fortune,  who  were  then  residents  in  their  country.  The 
Government,  the  Parliament,  every  municipality  then  felt 
the  influence  of  that  profession ,  whose  principal  pride  it 
always  was  to  d^bnd  the  Constitution.  The  number  of  offices 
connected  withnhe  law  were  then  comparatively  few.   The 
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pslimuble  Lord  LifToid,  at  his  death,  wns  succeeded  on  Hit- 
woolsack  by  Lord  Clare,  who  immediately  gave  the  inmost 
latitude  to  his  arbitrary  temper  and  despotic  principles  >< 
Chaocellor. 
Crrai  tpUu-     He  commenced  his  office  with  asplendoiir  far  exeecdinfjil 

ianceiior,  precedent.  He  espeuded  four  thousand  guineas  for  a  sljic 
carriage;  his  estahlishmeiit  was  splendid  ,  and  his  enterlain- 
menls  magnificent.  His  family  connexions  absorbed  the  p»- 
Ironage  of  the  State,  and  be  became  the  most  absolute  sobjed 
that  modern  times  bad  seen  in  the  British  Inlands.  His  onlr 
check  wns  the  I3ar,  which  be  resolved  to  corrupt.  He  doubled 
the  number  of  the  bankrupt  commissioners ;  he  revived  some 
offices — created  others  —  and  ,  under  pretence  of  furnisbing 
each  county  with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months  he  establt^ed 
thirty-two  new  offices,  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  cacli.  His  arrogance  in  court  intimidated  maor 
whom  his  patronage  could  not  corrupt^  and  he  had  no  doubt 
of  overpowering  the  whole  profession. 
oiciraipii      A  meeting  of  the  Uar,  however,  to  discuss  the  Union  ,  kis 

larmceiioB,  pnHed  ou  the  ^ih  of  December,  1799,31  the  Exhibition  Room, 
William-Street ,  and  iMi'.  Smith,  as  the  father  of  tiie  Bar,  was 
voted  ill  tlie  chair.  Among  those  who  had  called  the  meeting 
were  fourteen  of  the  king's  counsel  —  E.  Mavue,  W.  Saurin . 
W.  C.  Plunket ,  C.  Bushe ,  W.  Sankey,  B.  Burton ,  I.  B»r- 
riiiglon,  A.  M'Cartney,  G.  O'Farrell ,  3. 0'DriscoU,  J.  Lloyd, 
P.  Burrowes,  B.  Jebh ,  and  H.  Joy,  Esquires. 
Mr. Smnn.  Mr.  Ssunu  Opened  the  debate.  His  speech  was  vapid)  aad 
his  rcsolutinn  unpointed;  but  he  had  great  influence  in  his 
profeBsion.  He  was  a  modeiate  Huguenot,  and  grandson  of  the 
great  preacher  at  the  Hague ;  he  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and 
an  amiable  pious  christian.  He  was  followed  by  Captain 
Spencer,  of  the  barristers'  cavalry. 
Mr.    Slim      Mr.  Saint  George  Daly,  a  briefless  barrister,  was  the  first 

eurKB    ■>>•  supporter  of  the  Union.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least  thoujtht 
of /or  preferment^  but  it  was  wittily  observed, 
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Union  was  the  first  brief  Mr.  Daly  hnd  spoken  from.  "  He 
moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grady  was  the  Filzgibbon  spokesman  :  a  gen-  Mr.  Thon 
tleman  of  independent  properly,  a  tolerable  lawyer,  an  ama-  "  ^" 
tory  poet,  a  severe  satirist,  and  an  indefatigable  (fuality- 
bunter.  He  had  written  the  "  Flesh-Brush  ,"  for  Lady  Clare  ; 
the  "  West  Briton ,"  for  tbe  Union  ;  the  "  Barrister,"  for  the 
Bar;  and  the  "  Nosegay,"  for  a  banker  at  Limerick,  wbo 
sued  bim  successfully  for  a  libel. 

"  The  Irish,"  said  Mr.  Grady,  "  are  only  the  rump  of  an  Mr.  Cr» 
"  aristocracy.  Shall  I  visit  posterity  with  a  system  of  war,  \,^j^a^, 
"  pestilence,  anAJamine?  '  Hoi  no!  give  me  a  Union.  Unite 
'*  me  to  that  country  where  all  is  peace ,  and  order,  and 
'*  prosperity.  Without  a  Union  we  shall  see  embryo  chief- 
"  judges,  attorneys-general  in  perspective,  and  animalcula 
"  Serjeants,  ./til  the  cities  of  the  south  and  west  are  on  the 
"  jiilantic  Ocean,  between  the  rest  of  the  world  and  Great 
"  Britain-,  they  are  all  for  i(  —  they  must  all  become  ware- 
"  houses :  the  people  are  Catholics,  and  they  are  all  for 
"  it,"  etc.  etc.  etc.  Such  an  oration  as  Mr.  Grady's  had 
never  before  been  heard  at  a  meeting  of  lawyers  of  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Beresford,  Lord  Clare's  nephew  and  purse-bearer, 
followed,  as  if  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  tabing  the  laugh 
from  Mr.  Grady,  in  which  be  perfectly  succeeded,  by  turning 
it  on  himself.  Mr.  Beresford  afterwards  became  a  parson ,  and 
isnowLordDecies.Mr.  Gooldsaid  :  '<Tbereare4o,ooo  British  Mr.  Tii.m 
"  troops  in  Ireland,  and  with  4o,ooo  bayonets  at  my  breast ,  Gimids 
"  tbe  minister  shall  not  plant  another  Sicily  in  the  bosom  of 

'  Nothing  conid  be  more  tinfortuoale  than  this  crude  ohservalimi  of 
Mr.  Grady,  as  the  verj  (hreecvili,  war,  pestilence,  andfaniine,  nliich  be 
declared  i)  Uoion  would  avert,  have  ijnoe  visited  and  are  «lilUi^ili>1g 
tbe  uniuned  country;  which  has  received  Atd  fratD  Kii^laiid ,  ti>  avert 
depopulation  l>y  that  Jinias  tvbirfi  the  resall  of  that  Union  w.ii  a  le,)ding 
cauM  oF;  and,  Tnoealated  with  the  Ute  pU{;ae  Irom  Great  Britain,  ihev  arc 
now  declared  in  a  stale  ot  ivDr  by  the  &iti>h  legislature. 
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^^  the  Atlantic.  I  want  not  the  assistance  of  divine  inspiration 
'^  to  foretell,  for  I  am  enabled  by  the  visible  and  unerring 
^^  demonstrations  of  nature  to  assert,  that  Ireland  was  des- 
^^  tined  to  be  a  free  and  independent  nation.    Oar  patent 
^^  to  be  a  state ,  not  a  shire ,  comes  direct  from  heaven.  The 
^^  Almighty  has,  in  majestic  characters,   signed  the  great 
^^  charter  of  our  independence.  The  great  Creator  of  the 
*'^  world  has  given  our  beloved  country  the  gigantic  cot- 
^^  lines  of  a  kingdom.  The^jrod  of  nature  never  intended 
^^  that  Ireland  should  be  a  province ,  and  bjr  G  —  she  never 
''shaU." 

The  assembly  burst  into  a  tumult  of  applause  ;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  came  from  many  mouths ,  and  many  in 
abl^  lawyer  swore  hard  upon  the  subject  :  the  division 
was  — 

Against  the  Union i66 

In  favour  of  it 82 

Majority i3^ 


Thirij-two  VIII.  Thirty-two  was  the  precise  number  of  the  county 
I^poiJiiS^j judges,  and  of  this  minority  the  following  persons  were 
Lord  ciaie.    afterwards  rewarded  for  their  adherence  to  Lord  Clare  : 

List  of  Barristers  who  supported  the  Union,  and  their  nspectift 

rewards. 


1 .  Bfr.  Gbarles  Osborn ,  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Kin^s 

Bench X-   3,3oo 

2.  Mr.  Saint  John  Palj ,  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  King's 

Bench 3^3^ 

3.  Mr.  William  Smith ,  appointed  Baron  of  the  Exche- 

quer      3,3oo 

4.  Mr.  M'Gleland ,  appointed  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  .    3  3oo 
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Per  Animiiit 

5.  Mr.  Robert  Johnson ,  appmnted  Judge  of  tlie  Common 

Pleas L,  3,3oo 

6.  Mr.  William  Johnson ,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Com- 

mon Pleas 3,3oo 

<j .  Mr.  Torrens ,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas .   3,300 
8.  Mr.  Vandeleur,  appointed  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench .   3,3oo 

g.  Mr.  Thomas  Maunsell ,  a  County  Judge 600 

o.  Mr.  William  Turner,  a  County  Judge 600 

.  Mr»  John  Seholes ,  a  County  Judge 600 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  Vickers ,  a  County  Judge 600 

3.  Mr.  J.  Homan ,  a  County  Judge 600 

4.  Mr.  Thomas  Grady ,  a  County  Judge 600 

5.  Mr.  John  Dwyer,  a  County  Judge 600 

6.  Mr.  George  Leslie ,  a  County  Judge 600 

7.  Mr.  Thomas  Scott ,  a  County  Judge 600 

8.  Mr.  Henry  Brook ,  a  County  Judge 600 

g.  Mr.  James  Geraghty ,  a  County  Judge 600 

20.  Mr.  Richard  Sharkey,  a  County  Judge 600 

21 .  Mr.  William  Stokes ,  a  County  Judge 600 

22.  Mr.  William  Roper,  a  County  Judge 600 

23.  Mr.  C.  Garnet ,  a  County  Judge 600 

24*  Mr.  Jemison ,  a  Commissioner  for  the  distribution  of 

one  million  and  a  half  Union  compensation i  ,200 

25.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Henchy,  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts . .  4<><> 

26.  Mr.  J.  Keller,  Officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 5oo 

27.  Mr.  P.  W.  Fortescue ,  M.  P.  a  secret  pension 4<>o 

28.  Mr.  W.  Longfield,  an  Officer  in  the  Custom  House. .  5oo 

29.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Commission  of  Inspector 800 

30.  Mr.  Edmund  Stanley,  Commission  of  Inspector. ....  800 
3i.  Mr.  Charles  Ormsby ,  Council  to  Commissioners  Value.  5, 000 

32.  Mr.  William  Knott,  M.  P.  Commission  of  Appeals. .      800 

33.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  Grady,  Council  to  Commissioners 

Value ^ . . . .  5,000 

34.  Mr.  John  Beresford ,  his  father  a  title 

Soon  after  this  decision ,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  resigned 
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his  commission  as  an  officer  of  tlie  Barristei*s?  Cavalry ,  and 
the  corps  shortly  after  ceased  to  act. 


(C 


Letter  fivm  Sir  Jonah  Barrtngton  to   Captain   Saurin, 

*'  Barristers'  CavaJry. 


C4 


Merrion  Square ,  Janaary  ^  aoth  1799. 


^^  Permit  me  to  resign,  through  you,  the  commission  whid 
^'  I  hold  in  the  Lawyers'  Cavalry  :  —  I  resign  it  with  tbe 
^^  regret  of  a  soldier,  who  knows  his  duty  to  his  King,  yet 
^'  feels  his  duty  to  his  Country,  and  will  depart  from  neitbfr 
^'  but  with  his  life. 

^^  That  blind  2ind  fatal  measure  proposed  by  the  Irish  Go- 
^'  vernment,  to  extinguish  the  political  existence  of  Lreiami 
^^  —  to  surrender  its  legislature ,  its  trade,  its  dearest  rights, 
^^  and  proudest  prerogatives  ,  into  the  hands  of  a  British  mi- 
^^  nister,  and  a  British  council ,  savours  too  much  of  tlui 
^^  foreign  principle ,  against  the  prevailing  influence  of  whicb 
^^  the  united  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  this 
^^  moment  combating  —  and  as  evidently  throws  open  to  the 
^'  British  empire  the  gate  of  that  seductive  political  innovatiim^ 
^'  which  has  already  proved  the  grave  of  half  the  governments 
**  of  Europe. 

^^  Consistent  therefore  with  my  loyalty  and  my  oath  ,  I  can 
^'  no  longer  continue  subject  to  the  indefinite  and  unforeseen 
^'  commands  of  a  military  government,  which  so  madly  hi- 
'^  zards  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire,  and  existence  of 
'^  the  British  constitution ,  to  crush  a  rising  nation ,  and 
^^  aggrandize  a  despotic  minister. 

^'  Blinded  by  my  zealous  and  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
^'  established  government  and  British  connexion  y  I  saw  not 
''  the  absolute  necessity  of  national  unanimity  ,  to  secure 
*'  constitutional  freedom  —  I  see  it  now,  and  trust  it  is  not 
^'  yet  too  late  to  establish  both. 


it 
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« <  I  never  will  abet  a  now  developed  system ,  treacherous  and 

ungrateful  —  stimulating  two  sects  against  eaeh  other ,  to 
^*  enfeeble  both,  and  then  making  religious  feuds  a  pretext 
^<  for  political  slavery  : 

^'  Rejecting  the  experiment  of  a  reform  ,  and  recommend- 
^^  ing  the  experiment  of  a  revolution : 

'^  Kindling  catholic  expectation  to  a  blaze — and  then  extin- 
^^  guishing  it  for  ever: 

^^  Alternately  disgusting  the  rebel  and  the  royalist,  by  in- 
^^  discriminate  pardon  ,  and  indiscriminate  punishment : 

^^  Suspending  one  code  .of  laws ,  and  adjudging  by  another, 
*^  without  authority  to  do  either ;  and  when  the  country, 
^*  wearied  by  her  struggles  for  her  King ,  slumbers  to  refresh 
^^  and  to  regain  her  vigour  —  her  liberty  is  treacherously  at- 
^^  templed  to  be  bound  *-«  and  her  pride  ,  her  security ,  and 
^^  her  independence,  are  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  tomb  of 
**  national  annihilation. 

'^Mechanical  obedience  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier— -but 
*^  active  uninfluenced  integrity  the  indispensable  attribute  of 
^*  a  legislator ,  when  the  preservation  of  his  country  is  in 
*'  question  — «  and  as  the  same  frantic  authority,  which  me- 
'^  dilates  our  ci^nl  annihilation ,  might  in  the  same  frenzy 
^^  meditate  mUitary  projects  from  which  my  feelings  —  my 
^'  principles  —  and  my  honor  might  revolt  — I  feel  it  right 
*^  to  separate  my  civil  and  military  functions,-  and ,  to  secure 
^^  the  honest  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  one ,  I  relinquish 
*'  the  indefinite  subjection  of  the  other. 

'^  I  return*. the  arms  I  received  from  government  —  I  re- 
^'  ceived  them  pure,  and  restore  them  not  dishonored. 

'^  I  shall  now  resume  my  civil  duties  with  zeal  and  with 
**  energy  -^ elevated  by  the  hope ,  that  the  Irish  Parliament, 
^^  true  to  itself,  and  honest  to  its  country,  will  never  assume 
^'  a  power  extrinsic  of  its  delegation  —  and  will  convince 
*'  the  British  nation,  that  we  are  a  people  equally  impreg* 
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^  ^  nable  lo  the  attacks  of  intimidation ,  or  the  shameless  pnc- 
^  *  tice  of  corruption. 

"Yours,  etc. 

"JONAH  BARRINGTON, 
'' Lieut.  L.Cm^alry." 

"  To  WmJAM  SAURIN,  Esq. 
*^  Commandant  Lawyers*  Corps.  " 

The' Right  Honourable  James  Fitzgerald ,  then  prime-ser- 
jeant,  was  dismissed  from  office,  having  peremptorily  refused 
to  vote  for  the  Union.  The  office  of  prime*serjeanf ,  aoknowo 
in  England  ,  in  Ireland  took  precedence  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General.  The  emoluments  were  very  great;  — 
Mr.  Saint  George  Daly  was  immediately  rewarded  by  that 
office,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  was  totally  incompetent, 
neyer  having  been  in  any  considerable  practice  at  the  bar. 

A  meeting  was  then  called ,  to  express  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
the  thanks  of  his  profession  for  his  disinterested  patriotism; 
never  was  there  a  more  just  and  honourable  tribute  paid  to 
re  an  honest  public  character. 

^^  The  bar  had  also  determined ,  that  the  precedence  in  the 
courts  should  be  continued  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  to  this  Lord 
Clare  would  not  accede,  and  he  treated  the  subject  with  great 
arrogance  in  his  court.  That  session  concluded  without  any 
other  meeting  of  the  profession. 

The  day  after  that  debate,  Mr.  Saint  George  Daly  drew  up 
a  protest  of  the  minority,  some  of  whom  refused  to  sign  it : 
he  got  some  substitutes ,  so  as  to  keep  up  his  number  of  thirty- 
two  ,  but  not  one  person  of  professional  eminence  ,  of  public 
character,  or  independence  appeared  in  the  whole  number : 
it  was  universally  ridiculed ,  but  Mr.  Daly  carried  his  object 
—  his  own  promotion. 
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Five  of  the  debates  on  the  Union  in  the  Irish  Commons 
comprised  every  thing  of  the  first  importance  upon  the 
subject*,  of  these,  three  took  place  in  January,  i799>  whikt 
men  were  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  fears  of  a  French  invasion.  The  debates  of  1800  were 
after  the  Parliament  had  been  packed  through  the  Place  Bill. 
The  competence  of  Parliament  to  relinquish  the  Constitution,  * 
and  their  own  existence,  was  discussed  with  extraordinary 
ability.  Op«ning  of 

IX.  The  first  debate  took  place  on  the  aand  January,  1 799 ,  *''/^""*'°  **^ 
and  lasted  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd ,  or 
twenty-two  hours.  The  Government  obtained  a  majority  of 
only  one ,  and  that  by  the  palpable  seduction  of  Mr.  Fox.  The 
second  debate  commenced  at  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day, 
and  continued  till  late  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when,  the 
country  being  roused ,  the  Treasury  Bench  was ,  unexpectedly, 
defeated. 

The  speech  from  the  Viceroy,  delivered  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  session ,  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate  of  22nd 
January,  recommended  — ^^the  unremitting  industry  with 
^  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of 
^  endeavouring  to  effect  a  separation  of  this  kingdom 
^  from  Great  Britain ,  must  have  engaged  your  particu- 
^  lar  attention ,  and  His  Majesty  commands  me  to  ex- 
^  press  his  anxious  hope  that  this  consideration ,  joined 
^  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and  common  in- 
'  lerest,  may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  kingdoms 
*•  to  provide  the  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining 
*•  and  improving  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common 

*  security ,    and   of  consolidating   as  far  as  possible   into 

*  one  firm  and  lasting  fabric ,  the  strength ,  the  power  and 

*  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  "  The  address  to  that 
speech,  almost  an  echo,  was  moved  by  Lord  Tyrone,  who 
thus  stamped  for  himself  an  eternal  impression  on  the  annals 
of  Ireland.  —  He  was  tlie  eldest  sou  of  the  Marquis  of  Water* 
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ford ,  a  keen  and  haughty  nobleman ,  possessed  of  that  local 
influence    which  rank  ,    extensive  connexions ,    unlimited 
patronage  ,  and  ostentatious  estahlishments  are  almost  certaia 
to  accpiire  :  inflated  with  aristocratic  pride  and  blinded  bj 
egotism ,  he  hecame  a  powerful  instrument  of  Liord  Clare's 
ambition  ,  whilst  he  conceived  that  he  was  only  gratifjring  his 
LordGM*iown.  Lord  Clare ,  at  that  period,  had  covered  the  surface  of 
the  nation  with  the  partisans  of  the  Beresfords  and  himself, 
and  no  family  ever  possessed  so  many  high    and  lucrative 
employments;  they  had  no  talent,  no  public  services,  no 
political  honesty,  which  should  have  entitled  them  to  the 
authority  they  exercised  over  their  sovereign  and  country. 
Lord    Tj.     Lord  Tyrone ,  an  automaton  of  Lord  Clare ,  possessed  plain 

racter.        "  manners ,   an  open   countenance  ,  a   slothful   uncultivated 
mind ,  unsusceptible  of  any  refined  impressions ,  or  patriotic 
feelings ;  the  example  of  his  relatives  gave  him  no  stimulus 
beyond  that  of  lucrative  patronage.  Whatever  were  his  indi- 
vidual opinions  upon  the  Union,  his  vapid,  disingenuous . 
and  arrogant  speech  evinced  that  he  was  not  calculated  to 
give  weight  to  his  family  :  his  speech  had  been  written  by  his 
friends,  and,  concealing  it  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  he  took 
a  glance  at  it  when  at  a  loss  :  the  exhibition ,  on  such  a  subject, 
was  too  disgusting  to  be  ridiculous  :  Lord  Clare,  on  this 
occasion ,  exhibited  the  voracity  of  his  ambition.  The  ancient 
and  proud  house  of  Beredford  were,  on  that  night,  cringing 
as  the  vassals  of  an  arrogant  and  splendid  upstart, 
Secondedby     The  address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  of 

raid.  '  Corkbeg,  an  elderly  country  gentleman^  he  had  an  honest 
character,  blunt,  candid  manners;  and  though  he  had  not 
talent,  he  could  deliver  himself  with  some  strength ,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  sincerity.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
short  and  feeble.*  He  had  been  artfully  seduced  as  a  lure  to 
the  country  gentlemen,  by  Lord  Comwallis's  assuring  him  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Union  ,  a  royal  dock-yard  would  be  built 
near  Cork ,  which  would  double  the  value  of  his  estates. 
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In  every  debate  upon  thai  measure ,  it  was  insisted  upon  that 
the  Parliament  was  incompetent,  even  to  jontertain  the  question 
of  the  Union ;  —  such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Saurin ,  since  At- 
torney-General; Mr.  Planket,  now  Lord  Chancellor;  Serjeant 
Ball ,  the  ablest  lawyer  of  Ireland  ;  .Mr.  Fitzgerald ,  Prime- 
Serjeant  of  Ireland;  Mr.  Moore,  now  a  Judge;  Sir  John 
Parnell,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  Busbe ,  now 
Chief  Justice ;  and  Lord  Oriel ,  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. — Nearly  every  unbribed  or  uninfluenced  mem- 
ber of  the  learned  profession  adopted  the  doctrine  of  which 
these  learned  and  able  meQ  were  the  unqualified  organs.  Lord 
Glenhervie,  in  his  famous  speech  in  favour  of  the  Union,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  in  1800,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Messrs.  Saurin ,  Plunket,  and  Barrington ,  could  reason 
upon  so  untenable  a  position.  He  admitted  their  sincerity,  hut 
considered  them  not  very  clear  in  their  intellects.  His  own 
speech  was  splendidly  printed,  but  was  miserably  heavy.  The 
Irish  Union  materially  changed  the  repr^ntation  of  England , 
and  altered  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scotch  treaty  — 
Ireland ,  however,  was  alone  disfranchised. 

Mr.  John  Ball,  Member  for  Drogheda  ,  who  gave  his  un-    Mr.  Joim 
qualified  opinion  as  to  the  legal  and  constitutional  incapacity 
of  the  Commons  to  enact  a  Union ,  was  the  ablest  lawyer    uis     ciia- 
of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  purest  characters ,  public  and  ^^  ^^' 
private,  that  had  ever  flourished  in  Ireland;  amiable  and 
consistent  in  every  station  and  in  every  capacity,  combining 
spirit  and  mildness,  fortitude  and  moderation;  —  he  was 
cast  in  one  of  the  finest  moulds  of  firmness  and  patriotism. 
During  his  progress  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  at- 
tachment and  highest  esteem  of  his  profession ,  and  of  the 
public,  he  evinced  an  independence  above  all  temptation. 
Though  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  day,  he  was    passed  over 
in  all  Lord  Clare's  promotions. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

I.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  elo- 
quence f  and  unansweraUe  reasoning ,  by  which  this  measure 
was  combated.  —  Even  a  short  abstract  of  the  speeches  deli- 
vered on  that  momentous  question  would  swell  thb  Tolnme 
beyond  its  intended  limits;  —  those  speeches  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  publication. 

The  three  At  present,  it  must  suffice  to  state  the  abstract  points  OD 
neoto^MTlD  which  the  arguments  of  Goyemment  for  annexation  were 
PariiuMnt  >n^ founded ,  and  those  by  which  they  were  so  ably,  and  un- 
Unioo.  answerably  refuted.  —  First ,  the  distracted  state  of  the  Irish 

Nation ,  its  religious  dissensions ,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  a  separation  ,  unless  protected  from  so  imminent  a 
peril ,  by  the  incorporation  with  Great  Britain  ,  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  Irish  legislature  alone  to  avert  the 
dangers  of  the  couiflry ,  and  preserve  the  constitution. 
Secondly,  the  great  commercial  advantages  of  a  Union 
which  must  eventually  enrich  Ireland ,  by  an  extension 
of  its  commerce ,  the  influx  of  British  capital ,  and  the 
confidence  of  England  in  the  stability  of  its  institutions, 
when  guaranteed  by  the  Union.  Thirdly,  the  Government 
pressed  with  great  zeal  the  example  of  Scotland,  which 
had  so  improved  ,  and  become  so  rich  and  prosperous ,  after 
its  annexation  ;  a  precedent  which  must  convince  the  Irish  of 
the  incalculable  advantages,  which  must  ensue  from  a  similar 
incorporation. 

Many  other  arguments,  but  of  a  minor  description, 
were  urged  by  the  purchased  partisans  of  Government. 
—  But  the  leading  points  which  elicited  the  splendid 
eloquence,  the  reasoning  and  the  high  spirit  of  its  opponents, 
were  exemplified  by  the  argument  of  Mr.  George  Ponsonby. 

II.  Sir  Laurence  Parsons ,  and  many  others  iu  reply ,  not 
only  animated,  but  convinced  the  assembly  ^  the  facts  were 
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too  strong  to  be  refuted ,  that  the  country  had  been  work-     Argomencs 
ed  up  by  the  English  minister  to  terrify  the  Irish  gentry  uniwiiiu!"**^ 
into  a  resubmission  to  those  shackles  from  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  of  the  nation,  had  but  a  few  years 
before  released   them.  They  asked  what  could  the  Union 
do,  which  could  not  be  done  without  it  ? 

That  there  was  no  species  of  aid,  no  auxiliary  power  which 
England  could  afford  to  Ireland ,  either  to  restore  or  secure 
her  tranquillity,  that  Ireland  had  not  fully  within  her  own 
reach  and  power. —  She  had  men — she  had  means  —  she 
had  arms  — she  had  spirit  — she  had  loyalty — all  in  her  do- 
mestic circle  sufficient  to  restore  her  to  peace ,  which  had , 
for  a  moment ,  been  interrupted  by  the  machinations  of  those 
who  would  now  take  advantage  of  their  own  treachery.  — 
The  Irish  Parliament  had  within  her  own  walls  the  power 
of  reconciling  religious  differences,  restoring  peace  or  putting 
down  insurrection,  far  more  effectually  than  the  English 
Government  could  pretend  to  possess. 

It  was  argued  that  the  insurrection ,  first  organised  and 
fostered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  protracted  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  active  zeal  and  measures  of 
the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
and  mercenary  Germans ,  to  immolate  the  Irish ,  instead  of 
tending  to  extinguish ,  added  fuel  to  the  conflagration  ,  and 
excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  retaliation ;  nor  could  the 
people  oi  Independent  Ireland  brook  the  idea  of  being  cut 
down  by  Welshmen. 

ni.  It  was  not  to  the  arms  of  England,  but  to  the  distin-     NotRng- 
guished  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Commons,  and  the  prompt  Ji»d  1^^°!^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
vigorous  measures  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  the  speedy «""'cctiou. 
termination  of  that  insurrection  was  to  be  attributed.  —  The    EngiubMi- 
English  Militia  were  brought  over,  after  the  contest  hadedia^ireuid] 
nearly  ended,  and  never  fired  a  shot  in  Ireland.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  with  decorum  and  due  discipline,  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  at  least  as  good  a  character  as  they 
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left  it.  —  The  Gemaii  mercenaries  who  were  waBlonlj 
ported ,  es  if  to  teach  bltrbtrity  to  the  Irish  insurgents ,  aaipij 
experienced  fay  their  own  Mood  the  eipertneas  of  their  pnpik, 
and  only  aggravated  that  people  whom  they  had  been  broi^ 
to  conqoer. 

The  argument  therefore,  that  the  Irish  l^;ishitore  hi^ 
not  sufficient  power  to  protect  itself,  was  unfounded  and 
fallacions,  and  only  iuTeiited  to  keep  up  and  augment  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Irish  gentry. 
Sccood         The  second  ground  of  argument  used  by  the  sapporters  tf 
i^oTmojOIj  ^^^  Union ,  great  commercial  advantages ,   app^tfed  iliil 
faibeioiu.      morc  fallacious ;  its  deception  was  too  palpdile  to  deceive  tk 

most  ignorant  of  the  people. 

iralaodcouid     IV.  The  proposers  of  the  Union  were  asked,  what  were 

puo^o  com-^i^^  commercial  advantages  which  Ireland  could  possibly  gais 

Taata^    bj^y  a  Uoion ,  that  she  might  not  equally  attain  throogfa  her 

own  Parliament  without  one?  She  was  an  independent  ai- 

tion ,  —  she  had  an  independent  legislature  ,  —  she  mi^ 

regulate  her  own  tarifis  and  conduct  her  commerce  by  her 

own  statutes ;  —  the  reciprocal  connexion  of  the  two  conntrio 

was  an  equal  object  to  the  commercial  interests  of  both. 

The  non-importation  and  non-consumption  resolutions  of 
Ireland  had  once  brought  back  the  English  monopolists  to 
their  reason  *,  the  same  power  remained  with  the  Irish  people. 
If  she  could  resist  commercial  restraints  in  17811 ,  with  tenfoU 
more  facility  she  could  resist  them  in  1800;  she  boold  trade 
with  more  success,  because  she  had  since  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  commerce ,  from  a  participation  in  which  the  avarice 
of  monopolists  and  the  unjust  jealousies  of  Great  Britain  had 
theretofore  excluded  her. 
Sbe  woiAd     The  crafty  prediction  that  English  capital  would  flow  into 

abwnTw^htnl'*®'*"^*  whcu  a  UnioH  was  effected,  was  a  visionary  decep- 

fth«  could  gain  tiofi.  —  For  mofc  Capital  would  be  annually  withdrawn 

pitai.     *'^    from  Ireland  by  the  emigration   of  the  landed  proprietors 

in   consequence  of  Union,  than  could  be   gained   by  aor 
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accession  of  British  capital.  -^  l^ireland  was  an  agrtcultural      DeoepiiTe 
country;  her  nalnral  fertility  pointed  out  to  her  the  true  fo^^t^i^i^'cT^ 
source  of  her  internaremployment  and  the  proper  subjects  of  P'^**^^* 
her  external  commerce;  and  when  the  Camine  which  the 
slightest  stagnation  of  trade  causes  amongst  the  manufacturers 
of  the  first  towns  of  England,  the  decrepitude  of  their  meagre 
operatives,  the  wretched  enervating  slavery  to  which  the 
necessity  of  the  parents  and  the  hrutality  of  the  manufacturer 
condemn  the  infants  of  that  nation ,  are  considered,  it  would 
make  a  sufficient  reply  to  either  the  certainty  or  the  conse* 
quence  of  British  capital. 

V.  The  third  and  most  deceptions  argument  of  the  Union  The  com. 
supporters,  hecause  the  most  plausihle,  was  the  precedent  of  f^^°  s^^I 
Scotland,  and  the  great  advantages  derived  hy  her  in  conse- 1||^^  *?^  ^ 
quence  of  her  Union.  poinu   faiu- 

Of  all   the   false   reasoning,  misstated  facts,  fallacious ^^°'' 
premises,  and  unfounded  conclusions,   that  any  position 
ever  was  attempted  to  be  supported  on,  the  ai^uments 
founded  on  the  Scottish   precedent  were   the  most  erro-    Scociaodno 
neons,  and  no  deception  ever  was  more  completely  and  matters     of 
fully   detected  than  by  the  speeches    made  in  the    Irish  ^'^^ 
Parliament  in  1799  and  1800,  and  by  several  able  pam- 
phlets, which,  at  that  period,  flowed  in  full  tide  upon  the 
public. ' 

These  replies ,  being  founded  on  matters  of  fact  and  attested 
by  incontrovertible  records ,  put  at  once  a  decisive  conclu- 
sion to  every  argument  deduced  by  the  advocates  of  Union , 
from  that  subject. 

First ,  as  to  matter  of  fact ,  Scotland  and  Ireland ,  in  their    rirst  reia- 
relation  with  England ,  stood  on  grounds  diametrically  oppo-  **^®  "^■^o"- 
site  to  each  other  on  every  point  -that  could  warrant  a  Union 
on  the  one  side ,  or  reject  it  on  the  other. 

■  Two  pamphlets,  tnd  a  speech  of  Mr.Goold  at  the  Bar  meeting,  pnblish- 
•d  in  1799 ,  go  yrery  My  into  all  those  rabjacls. 
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Comcast       Scotland  and  England  forming  only  one  Island  ,  divided  bj 
^*^  a  frontier,  many  parts  of  which -a  man  could  step  oyer,  had 

eyer  been  in  a  state  of  sanguinary  warfare.  —  The  facility  of 
invasion  on  hoth  sides ,  left  no  moment  of  a  certain  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  to  either.  Their  inroads  were  incessant,— 
their  reconciliations ,  only  the  forerunner  of  new  contests, — 
interrupted  by  short  intervals  of  peace,  until  the  accession  of 
Mary.       Mary.  She  had  been  Queen  of  France ,  and  on  her  return  to 
her  native  country  introduced  a  French  connexion  with  Scot- 
land— ^which  added  to  the  excitement  of  both  nations,  and 
naturally  increased  the  apprehensions  of  England  from  the 
power  of  a  neighbour,  so  supported  as  Scotland  then  most 
have  been. 
Union  of  the      The  two  crowns  were  united  in  the  person  of  James  the 
^^^  ll*  First;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  Scottish  army  renoun- 
ced  their  allegiance  and  sold  their  King,  and  surrendered  him 
to  his  enemies ,  and  eventually  to  the  executioner.  — -  It  was 
Condact  of  considcrcd  by  King  William  III ,  when  he  usurped  the  British 
nuiumiu.  iJjpQne ,  that  if  they  so  acted  by  one  King,  they  might  do  so 
by  another,  and  his  sanguinary  conduct  towards  that  country, 
Reign     of  still  widened  the  breach  between  the  two  nations.  At  length 
effe!^.  **"*"  ^^®  reign  of  Anne  brought  the  question  of  Union  forward,  not 
as  in  Ireland ,  a  mere  voluntary  discussion ,  —  but  one  of  ab- 
solute necessity, 
withont  the      ^I*  Had  Anne  died  childless ,  the  crowns  must  have  been 
^s^°ii«h*  ^^^''^^d,  and  that  of  Scotland,  by  descent,  would  have  gone 
crown  would  to  the  Scottish  Dukc  of  Hamilton,  as  Hanover  will,  on  the 
•noihfr*'*^^  demise  of  his  present  Majesty,  be  separated  from  England. 
^^^^'  This  important  fact  puts  an  end  to  all  comparisons  between 

the  relative  state  of  the  two  countries. 
Act  of  *<  te-     The  Scottish  Parliament ,  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the 
the*'*8cottUh  ^ubject  of  Separation ,  passed  an  Act  entitled  the  ^€:t  ofsecu- 
Parliament  rity.  By  that  Statute,  the  Scottish  Parliament  enacted  that  the 
them  the  act  crowu  of  Scotland  should  nei^er  be  worn  by  the  same  Mo^ 
of-.ecarity."  ^,,^^  ^  ^^^  of  England.  —  By  the  Irish  Parliament  it  wis 
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enacted  that  the  two  crowns  should  **  ewr  '*  be  worn  by  the 
same  Monarch ,  and  never  disunited. 

Vn.  Thus  it  incontestibly  appears  by  an  Act  of  Scotland  Seotiindnd 
herself,  that  without  a  Scottish  Union  England  and  Scotland ,  hmlb^r^ 
though  the  same  island,  must  in  a  short  space  of  time  have ^^^^y^**®'* 
been  constitutionally  severed;  and  governed  by  different  and  fore  it  was ne- 
distinct  monarchs  for  ever —  whereas  Ireland ,  though  a  dif-  ^•"'^" 
ferent  and  distinct  island ,  with  a  great  intervening  sea,  had 
decided  the  very  rei^er^e  of  Scotland ;  and  had  united  herself 
indissolubly  and  voluntarily  to  England ,  by  a  mutual ,  fe- 
derative compact,  both  crowns  to  be  for  ei^er  worn  by  the 
same  Monarch. 

How  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Union,  therefore,  could    ireUndaod 
have  the  face  to  call  in  the  Scottish  Union  as  a  precedent ,  to  ^n**^jt^f 
show  the  necessity  of  an  Irish  Union  ,  can  only  be  accounted  therefore  un- 
for  by  that  voluntary  blindness ,  and  premeditated  absence 
of  all  candour  and  liberality,  which  are  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  political  delinquency. 

But ,  in  fact ,  the  supporters  of  an  Irish  Union  were  them-  intematioDai 
selves  the  greatest  enemies  to  British  connexion ,  for  this  u^^  ^ 
clear  and  obvious  reason  :  the  Scottish  Union  was  a  matter  of 
state  necessity^  the  connexion  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
mutual  international  compact,  and  as  such  equally  binding , 
sacred ,  and  inviolable ,  on  both  sides ;  and  as  the  principle  of 
all  international  as  well  as  individual  contracts,  is  binding 
just  so  long  as  the  mutual  compacts  are  adhered  to.  Such  a 
mutual,  sacred,  and  international  compact,  voluntarily,  con- 
stitutionally, and  legally  guaranteed  by  both  legislatures, 
confirmed  by  the  King  of  both  countries  in  his  double  capa- 
city ,  and  touched  by  his  sceptre ,  had  been  enacted  and  did 
exist  between  England  and  Ireland ,  long  previous  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  Union ,  so  pressed  on  Ireland  by  England ;  such 
a  Union  was  therefore  a  direct  unequivocal  infraction ,  of 
that  international  treaty,  and  federative  compaAli  the  mu- 
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tudi  and  inviolable  adherence  to  which  ,  in  all  its  provisions, 
was  the  only  valuable  consideration  to  Ireland. 

It  was  truly  argued,  that  in  this  point  of  view  ,  therefore, 
•^  no  similarity  existed  between  the  position  of  Scotland  and  of 

Ireland ,  when  the  Irish  nobles  were  cashiered  of  their  here- 
ditary honour ,  and  the  Irish  people  plundered  of  two  thirds 
of  their  constitutional  representation. 
Compariioii     VIII.  Another  fact  stated,  and  most  ably  reasoned  oo, 
SoItiLi?^d  doring  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Union ,  to  prove  the  absordity 
^^^  ^'^'  ^^  ^®  attempted  comparison ,  was  that  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
Parliaments,  at  that  period,  had  in  their  organization  and  pro- 
ceedings no  similitude  whatsoever^  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Scotland  formed  but  one  chamber,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  (such  as  they  were)  and  the  Peers  (called  the  here- 
ditary counsellors  of  the  crown)  sat  mingled  and  voted  toge- 
ther promiscuously:  nothing  like  the  British  constitution  even 
in  theory  existed  in  Scotland  :  church ,  state ,  and  legislation 
had  no  analogy^  *— two  countries,  therefore,  possessing  soofa 
incongruous  materials  of  legislation,  and  a  species  of  imperium 
in  impeiio,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
superior  nation  ,  could  not  continue  to  exist  in  the  same 
Probable    Island,  without  the  daily  probability  of  collision,  and  the 
s^th^  Md  ^^g^^  ^f  hostilities,  aided  by  the  facility  of  invasion  by  either 
Eosiand.       couutry  :  this  condition  imperatively  required  some  means  to 
avert  so  probable  and  imminent  a  danger  to  both  countries. 
No  such  dangers ,  however,  existed  as  to  Ireland ;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  politically  excited,  by  the  British  minister,  and 
by  the  example  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  even  after  that 
excitement  had  subsided ,  and  put  an  end  to ,  had  she  been 
permitted  to  rest,  and  regain  her  tranquillity  and  vigour,  and 
proper  measures  had  been  then  adopted  to  continue  that 
tranquillity  *,  no  country  on  earth  had  more  capabilities,  and  no 
country  in  Europe  would  have  been  more  prosperous ,  tran- 
quil, and  happy,  than  misgoverned  Ireland. 
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The  grand  and  fundamental  point ,  which  was  then  urged ,  The  incom- 
reasoned  upon ,  and  which  never  has ,  and  never  can  be  rri«?%arii«- 
refiited ,  was  the  incompetence  of  Parliament  to  betray  its  »»«nV*<»  «n»<^' 
trust  Whilst  the  first  elements  of  the  British  constitution 
exist,  that  principle  is  its  surest  protection :  the  entire  incom- 
petence of  representatives  elected  by  the  people,  as  their  dele- 
gated trustees,  to  represent  them  in  the  great  national  inquest, 
aifid  as  such  trustees ,  and  guardians ,  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  constitution  so  intrusted  to  them ,  inviolate ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  ternuof  that  trust,  deliver  back  their  trust 
to  their  constituents ,  as  they  received  it ,  to  be  replaced  in 
their  own  hands,  or  of  other  trustees  for  another  term. —  But 
they  had ,  and  could  have ,  no.  power  to  betray  their  trust , 
convert  it  to  their  own  corrupt  pui*poses,  or  transfer  the 
most  valuable  of  all  funds.,  an  independent  constitution ,  the 
integrity  of  which  they  became  trustees  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting. 

This  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  British  law,  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Judges^  and  the  very  essence, 
fiif^t  principle  and  element  of  British  equity,  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Chancellor. That  high  functionary,  in  his 
double  capacity,  of  the  fii*st  judge  of  the  country,  and  also  the 
adviser  of  the  King  in  all  cases  within  his  juridiption ,  is 
bound  to  support  by  authorities,  that  principle  which  forms 
the  only  safeguard  to  the  British  Constitution. 

IX.  Many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  1799  and  1800,  justly  opiDionof 
estimated  for  their  deep  knowledge,  great  talents,  and  iiicor-  !j**  ■^'*** 
ruplible  integrity,  gave  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  unqua- 
lified and  decided  opinions,  which  are  too  important  not  to 
be  recorded^  they  entirely  denied  the  competence  of  the  Irish 
Commons,  to  pass  or  even  to  receive  any  act  of  Union  extin* 
guisbing  their  own  existence ,  and  betraying  the  trusts  they 
were  delegated  to  protect.  When  the  names  of  Saurin ,  — 

Ponsonby,  —  Plunkett,  —  Ball ,  —  Bushe,  —  Curran  ,  

Burrowes,—  Fitzgerald,—  A.Moore,  etc.,  are  found support- 

a6 
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ing  that  doctnne  by  their  learning,  their  public  character,  and 
their  legal  reputation ;  and  such  men  as  Grattan  ,  Parsons, 
Forbes,  Parnet,  0'Hara,etc.  etc.,  united  with  Corry,X3c- 
menls,  Caulfield  y  Cole,  Kingsborough ,  etc. ,  aud  the  flower  of 
the  young  Irish  nobles,  in  the  Commons  house  of  Parliament; 
it  is  impossible  not  to  accede  to  a  doctrine,  supported  by  efery 
principle  of  law,  equity,  and  constitution. 
The  Union     This  great  fact ,  therefore  (and  the  irrefragable  authorities 
vut»o.  ^^  ^hich  it  rests  are  repeated ,  and  spread  over  many  parts  of 
this  short  history),  necessarily  produces  a  deduction ,  more  io- 
trinsically  important,  and  involving  more  grave  considerations, 
than  any  other  that  can  arise  upon  this  subject.  From  these 
principles  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  Act  of  Union 
carried  by  such  means ,  was  in  itself  a  nullity  ab  initio;  tnd 
a  fraud  upon  the  then  existing  constitution;  and  if  a  nullftr 
in  1800  ,  it  is  incontrovertible  that*  nothing  afterwards  did, 
or  possibly  could  ,  validate  it  in  i833. 

No  temporary  assent ,  or  in  this  case  submission  ,  could  be 
^  deduced  as  an  argument — no  lapse  of  time,  unless  by  pit- 
scription  (beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not)^ 
can  ever  establish  any  Act  originally  illegal; — no  limitation 
through  lapse  of  time ,  can  bar  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  crown  —  there  is  no  limitation,  through  lapse  of  time, 
to  the  church  —  no  limitation  ,  through  lapse  of  time ,  cio 
bar.  the.  chartered  right  of  even  a  petty  corporation  ;  and  a 
fortiori,  no  lapse  of  time  can  legalize  any  act  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  a  free  people ,  or  extinguish  the  legislature  of  an 
independent  nation. —  In*'that  point  of  view,  therefore,  no 
legislative  union  ever  was  constitutionally  enacted  between 
the  two  countries. 

But  considering  that  question  in  another  point  of  yiew,  it 
is  the  invariable  principle  of  all  international  law,  that  the 
infraction  of  a  solemn  treaty,  on  the  One  side,  dispenses  with 
any  adherence  to  the  same  treaty  by  the  other  5  6t  course, 
annuls  both ,  and  leaves  the  contracting  parties  in  statu  quo, 
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as  they  respectively  stood  before  the  treaty— and  it  was  there- 
fore argued  by  those  able  men ,  that  the  renunciation  act  of 
the  a3d  George  III.,  ^^  recognizing  the  unqualified  independ- 
ence of  Ireland ,  and  expressly  stipulating  and  contracting, 
that  it  should  enure  forever,"  was  the  very  essence,  and 
consideration,  of  the  international  and  federative  treaty, 
and  through  its  infraction  by  England ,  both  countries  stood 
in  the  very  same  state  as  at  the  period  when  England  repeal- 
ed her  own  statute  of  George  I.,  and  admitted  its  unconsti- 
tutionality, and  her  own  usurpation — Ireland,  of  course, 
remained  in  the  same  position  as  she  stood  at  that  period. 

X.  From  all  these  considerations  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
if  through  force ,  or  fraud  ,  or  fear,  or  corruption ,  in  enact- 
ing it ,  the  Union  was  null ,  then  any  act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  repealing  the  Act  of  Union,  would  be  in  fact  only 
repealing  a  nullity,  and  restoring  to  Ireland  a  legislature  she 
never  had  been  constitutionally  deprived  of.  —  It  was  admit- 
ted that ,  h^d  the  infraction  of  the  federative  treaty  been  the 
act  of  Ireland ,  then  this  reasoning  would  have  lost  its  validity*, 
—  but  the  contrary  is  direct,  and  indisputable. 

The  Union  propositions  came  from  England  herself,  thef 
were  rejected  ^  she  returned  td  the  charge  j  and  forced  them 
upon  Ireland,  though  at  the  same  time  the  Einglish  Parliament 
had  solemnly  pledged  the  honor,  both  of  themselves,  and 
their  sovereign ,  for  the  eternal  support  of  its  independence  , 
and  the  federative  treaty* 

These  arguments,  and  many  more,  were  used  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament ,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  destructive 
and  faithless  measure,  butfh  vain  -,  however,  two  great  events, 
so  long  and  so  violently  resistM  for  mort  than  a  century,  have 
lately  been  accomplished-,  which  giye  rise  to  constitutional 
questions ,  and  have  materially  changed  the  state  both  of 
the  people  and  the  legislature ,  roused  Ireland  from  her 
torpor,  and  brought  forward  claims  which  had  so  long  lain 
dormant.  And  it  is  by  the  late  measures  of  England  herself, 
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that  the  Irish  people  have  been  led  to  consider  that  the  nation 

was  only  in  a  plumber,  and  her  legislature  only  in  abf^nnce. 

Mr.  William     XI.  Theso  grave  and  embarrassing  points  of  constitatioDti 

Mfis'  '"h«    l<^w ,  were  by  various  speeches  and  pamphlets  combated  by 

Union.  ^^^  William  Smith  ( the  present  Baron  ) ,  who  lent  the  whole 

power  of  his  able ,  and  indefotigable  genius ,  to  prove  the 

omnipotence  of  Parliament ,  and  combat  all  the  reasoning  of 

those  distinguished  men ,  who  have  been  heretofore  alluded 

to  :  partidularly  Mr.  Foster,  against  whose  doctrine  he  wrote 

a  long  and  laboured  pamphlet. 

Baron  Smith's  ideas  land  reasoning,  -are  so  metaphysically 
plaited  and  interwoven,  that  fact^  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  theories  and  distinctions; 
and  ordinary  auditors ,  after  a  most  learned  ,  eloquent ,  and 
argumentative  charge  ,  or  argument ,  are  seldom  able  (o 
recollect  a  single  sentence  of  either  (the  dogmas  excepted), 
after  they  are  out  of  the  Court  House. —  In  all  his  arguments, 
as  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ^to  surrender 
its  legislature ,  he  manufactures  his  theories ,  as  if  the  Irish 
Commons  submitted  willingly  to  prostitution  ,  and  argued  in 
principle,  that  if  members  were  purchased  ,  it  was  in  a  market 
oi^ert,  and  that  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  sale  merged  in 
the  omnipotent  majority  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  Baron ,  who  is  always 

able,  and  frequently  four  days  in  the  week  patriotic  ,  shooU 

in  i&oo  have  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  as  a  premium  for 

his  share  of  the  omnipotency.  —  The  English  people  would 

have  considered  the  Baron's  reasoning,  for  the  extinction  of 

the*Irish  Parliament,  in  a  very  different  point  of  view,  if  it 

had  been  used  by  hjm  to  prove  the  expediency  of  removing 

the  British  Parliament ,  to  legislate  in  Dublin. 

Corrupt  COD-    ^^^'  A  very  remarkable  incident  during  the  first  night's ddlMite 

duct  of  Mr.  Qccurrcd  in   the  conduct  of  Mr.  Luke  Fox  and  Mr.  Trench, 

Mr.  Fiiz.       of  Woodlawn ,   afterwards   created   Lord   Ashtown.  These 

were  the  most  palpable,  undisguised  acts  of  public  tergiyersa- 
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lion  and  seduction  evefe*  exhibited  in  a  popular  assembly.  They 
afterwards  became  the  subject  of  many  speeches  and  of  many 
publications;  and  their  consequences  turned  the  majority  of 
one  in  favor  of  the  Minister. 

It  was  suspected  that  Mr.  Trench  had  been  long  in  nego- 
ciation  with  Lord  Castlereagh  ^  but  it  did  not  in  the  early 
part  of  that  night  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  any  conclu- 
sion —  his  conditions  were  supposed  to  be  too  extravagant. 
Mr.  Trench^  after  some  preliminary  observations,  declared, 
in  a  speech,  that  he  would  vote  against  the  Minister,  and  sup- 
port Mr.  Ponsonby's  amendment.  This  appeared  a  stunning 
blow  to  Mr.  G)oke,  who  had  been  previously  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately  observed  sideling  from 
his  seat  nearer  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  whispered  earnestly^ 
and ,  as  if  restless  and  undecided ,  both  looked  wistfully  to- 
wards Mr.  Trench.  —  At  length  the  matter  seemed  to  be 
determined  on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back  seat ,  and  was 
obviously  endeavouring  to  count  the  house  —  probably  to 
guess  if  (hey  could  that  night  dispense  with  Mr.  Trench's 
services.  He  returned  to  Lord  Castlereagh  — they  whispered  Mr. Trench 
—  again  looked  most  affectionately  at  Mr.  Trench,  who Jj'P^^Jf »•**"* 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  was  the  subject  of  their  conside- 
ration. But  there  was  no  time  to  lose  —  the  question  was  ap- 
proaching —  all  shame  was  banished  —  they  decided  on  the 
terms,  and  a  significant  and  certain  glance,  obvious  to  every 
body,  convinced  Mr.  Trench  that  his  conditions  were  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and  sat  down  by  his  side;  an  earnest 
but  very  short  conversation  took  place;  a  parting  smile  com- 
pletely told  the  house  that  Mr.  Trench  was  that  moment  sa- 
tisfied. These  surmises  were  soon  verified.  Mf .  Cooke  went 
back  to  Lord  Castlereagh  —  a  congratulatory  nod  announced 
bis  satisfaction.  But  could  any  man  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  man  of  very  large  fortune, 
of  respectable  family,  and  good  character ,  could  be  publicly, 
and  without  shame  or  compunction,  actually  seduced  bv 
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Lord  Castlereagh ,  in  the  very  body  of  the  house ,  and  under 
the  eye  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  ?  Yet  this  was 
Mr.  Trench  the  fact.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Trench  rose,  to  apologize  for 
lie  had  a  few  haying  indiscreetly  declared  he  would  support  the  amend' 
fo^^Ui^  ment.  He  added ,  that  he  had  thought  better  of  the  subject 
and  said  he  sincc  he  had  uTtguardedlj  expressed  himself;  that  he  had  beeo 
his  miad'nDd  cons^inccd  he  was  wrong ,  and  would  support  the  Minister. 
wonidTotefor     Scarcely  was  there  a  member  of  any  party  whp  was  not 
disgusted ;  it  had ,  however,  the  effect  intended  by  the  despe- 
rate purchaser,  of  proving  that  Ministers  would  stop  at  no- 
thing  to  effect  their  objects,  however  shameless  or  corrupt 
Tliis  purchase  of  Mr.  Trench ,  had  a  much  more  fatal  effect 
upon  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  —  His  change  of  sides ,  and  the 
majority  oione  to  which  it  contributed  ,  were  probably  the 
remote  causes  of  persevering  in  a  Union.  — Mr.  Trench's 
venality  excited  indignation  in  every  friend  of  Ireland. ' 

Another  circumstance  that  night  proved  by  what  means 

Lord  Castlereagh's  majority  of  even  one  was  acquired.— 

The  Place     The  Place  Bill,  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  sought  for, 

nofortooata    ^^^  ^  indiscreetly  framed  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Whigs  of 

eHecu.         Ireland ,  now,  for  the  first  time ,  proved  the  very  engine  by 

which  the  Minister  upset  the  opposition ,  and  annihilated  the 

Constitution. 

That  bill  enacted ,  that  members  accepting  offices  ,  places, 
or  pensions,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ,  should  not  sit 
in  Parliament  unless  re-elected ;  —  but ,  unfortunately,  the 
Bill  made  no  distinction  between  valuable  offices  which 
might  influence,  and  nominal  offices,  which  might  job,  —  and 
the  Chillern  Hundreds  of  England  were,  under  the  title  of 
the  Escheatorhips  of  Munster,  Leinster,   Connaughl,  etc., 

»  Had  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Trench  voted  as  ihey  professed  ,  a  majority  of 
three  would  have  appeared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ponsonby\s  amendment ;  and 
Englrsbmen  will  scarcely  credit  that  any  Government  could ,  with  a  majo- 
rity  against  them,  have  presumed  to  persevere  in  their  subversion  of  the 
Constitution. 
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transferred  to  Ireland,,  with  salaries  of  forty  shillings,  to  be 
used  at  pleasure  by  the  Secretary.  Occasional  and  temporary 
seats  were  thus  bartered  for  by  Goyernment,  and  by  the 
ensuing  session,  made  the  compleat  and  fatal  instrument  of 
packing  the  Parliament  and  effecting  a  Union. 

Mr.  Luke  Fox,  a  barrister  of  very  humble  origin,  of  vulgar     Mr.    Fox 

in  i_        i_  11  created   a 

manners ,  and  01  a  coarse ,  harsh  appearance ,  was  endued  jg^ge  of  the 
with  a  clear,  strong,  and  acute  mind,  and  was  possessed  of^'°'°^'^ 
much  cunning.  He  had  acquired  very  considerable  legal  in-  tergiTersatiou. 
formation ,  and  was  an  obstinate  ^nd  persevering  advocate ; 
he  had  been  the  usher  of  a  school,  and  a  sizer  in  Dublin 
University;   but  neither  politics  nor  the  belles-lettres  were 
his  pursuit.  On  acquiring  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  married  an 
obscure  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Ely's  -,  he  had  originally  profes*    OrigiDaiija 
sed  what  was  called  whiggism,  merely,  as  people  supposed',       ^* 
because  his  name  was  Fox.  His  progress  was  impeded  by  no 
political  principles ,  but  he  kept  his  own  secrets  well ,  and 
being  a  man  of  no  importance,  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
evcry-body  what  side  he  took.  Lord  Ely,  perceiving  he  was 
manageable,  returned  him  to  Parliament  as  one  of  his  auto- 
mata ;  and  Mr.  Fox  played  his  part  very  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  manager. 

When  the  Union  was  announced.  Lord  Ely  had  not  made   MadeafaUe 
his  terms,  and  remained  long  in  abeyance;  and  ashisLord- j*^|j['*^^j^g 
ship  had  not  issued  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  very  un-coant«<i« 
willing  to  commit  himself  until  he  could  dive  deeper  into 
probabilities;  but  rather  believing  the  opposition  would  have 
the  majority,  he  remained  in  the  body  of  the  House  with  the 
Anti-Unionists,  when  the  division  took  place. — The  doors 
were  scarcely  locked ,  when  he  became  alarmed ,  and  slunk , 
unperceived ,  into  one  of  the  dark  corridors ,  where  he  con- 
cealed himself  :  he  was ,  however,  discovered  ,  and  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms was  ordered  to  bring  him  forth  ,  to  be  counted 
amongst  the  Anti-Unionists  —  his  confusion  was  very  great, 
and  he  seemed  at  his  wit's-end  —  at  length  he  declared  be 
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had  taken  advantage  of  the  Place  Bill  ^  had  actualfy  accepted 
the  Escheatorship  of  Munster,  and  had  thereby  vacated  his 
seat ,  and  could  not  vote. 

The  fact  was  doubted,  but,  after  much  discussion,  his 
excuse ,  upon  his  honour,  was  admitted  ,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  return  into  the  corridor.  On  the  numbers  being  counted, 
there  was  a  majority  of  one  for  Lord  Castlereagh  y  and  ,  ex- 
clusive of  Mr.  Trench's  conduct;  hut  for  that  of  Mr.  Fox 
t)ie  numbers  would  have  been  equal;  the  measure  would  have 
been  negatived  by  the  Speaker's  vote,  and  the  renewal  of  it, 
the  next  day,  have  been  prevented  :  this  would  have  been  a 
most  important  victory. 

Effect  of  the     XIII.  The  mischiaf  of  the  Place  Bill  now  stared  its  framers  in 
the  face ,  and  gave  the  Secretary  a  code  of  instruction  how  to 
arrange  a  Parliament  against  the  ensuing  session. 
Hit  Mcond     To  render  the  circumstance  still  more  extraordinary  and 

^^^  ^^'     unfortunate  for  Mr.  Fox's  reputation ,  it  was  subsequentl? 
discovered ,  Jby  the  public  records,  that  Mr.  Fox's  assertion 
was  false ;  but  the  following  day  Lord  Castlereagh  purchased 
him  outright;  and  then ,  and  not  before,  appointed  him  to 
the  nominal  office  of  Escheator  of  Munster,  and  left  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ely  for  another  of  his  creatures.  '  This  is  mentioned, 
.  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  public  acts  com- 
mitted during  the  discussion ,  but  because  it  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  measure  being  persisted  in. 
Gr«at   joj     The  exultations  of  the  public  on  this  disappointment  of  the 
of  the  people,  jyjj^jg^g^  kncw  no  bounds;   they  reflected  not,  that,  neil 

day  ,  a  new  debate  must  endanger  their  ambiguous  triumph. 
The  national  character  of  the  Irish ,  during  both  the  aSrd 
and  24th,  displayed  itself  in  full  vigour. 

'  This  did  not  conclude  the  remarkable  acts  of  Mr.  Fox  :  — after  his  teit 
had  been  so  vacated,  he  got  himself  re«elected  for  a  Borough  under  the 
influence  of  the  Earl  of  Granard ,  a  zealous  Anti-Unionist ;  here  he  once  more 
betrayed  the  country ,  and  was  appointed  a  Judge  when  the  subject  was 
decided. 
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The  debate  upon  the  report  of  the  address ,  and  the  perti- 
nacity which  urged  the  Government  to  a  second  combat,  soon 
roused  them  from  their  dream  of  security.* 

Both  parties  now  stood  in  a  difficult  and  precarious  predi-  pifficaitcon- 
cament  :  the  Minister  had  not  time  to  gain  ground  by  the  partiet. 
usual  practices  of  the  Secretary  \  and  the  question  must  have 
been  either  totally  relinquished  or  again  discussejfl.  The  Op- 
position were,  as  yet,  uncertain  how  far  the  last  debate  might 
cause  any  numerical  alteration  in  their  favour ;  each  parly 
calculated  on  a  small  majority,  and  it  was  considered  that  a 
defeat  would  be  equally  ruinous  to  either. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  Minister  would ,  according  to  all 
former  precedent ,  withdraw  from  his  situation ,  if  left  in  a 
minority,  whilst  an  increased  majority,  however  small ,  against  * 

the  Anti-Unionists ,  might  give  plausible  grounds  for  future 
discussions. 

The  next  day  the  people  collected  in  vast  multitudes 
around  the  House ;  a  strong  sensation  was  everywhere  per- 
ceptible^ immense  numbers  of  ladies  of  distinction  crowded^ 
at  an  early  hour ,  into  the  galleries ,  and  by  their  presence 
and  their  gestures  animated  that  patriotic  spirit ,  upon  the 
prompt  energy  of  which  alone  depended  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

Secret  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every  direction ,  to  Active  pre- 
bring  in  loitering  or  reluctant  members  —  every  emissary  PJ^J*j[^JJ|j^*^'^ 
that  Government  could  rely  upon  was  busily  employed  the 
entire  morning-,  and  five-and-thirty  minutes  after  four  o'clock, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  ^^Xh  of  January,  1799,  the  House  met 
to  decide,  by  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Address ,  the 
question  of  national  independence  or  annihilation.  Within 
the  corridors  of  the  House ,  a  shameless  and  unprecedented 
alacrity  appeared  among  the  friends  of  Government. 

Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under  Secretary,  who,  throughout  all  the    Conduct  of 
subsequent  stages  of  the  question,  was  the  private  and  effi-  and  Admiral 
cient  actuary  of  the  Parliamentary  seduction,  on  this  night  ^*'^*'''**"' 
exceeded  even  himself,  both  in  his  public  and  private  exer- 
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tioDS  to  gain  over  the  wavering  members.  -^  Admiral  Thomas 
P&kenham»  a  naturally  friendly  and  good- hearted  genlle- 
/  man ,  that  night  acted  like  the  captain  of  a  press-gang ,  and 
actually  hauled  in  some  members  who  were  desirous  of  retir- 
ing. He  had  declared  that  he  would  act  ia  any  capacity, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  party;  and  he  did  not  shrink 
from  his  task. 
Mr.   Mar-     A  Mr.  Marshall ,  of  the  Secretary's  office  (not  a  member), 
ccfoicond^ forgot  all  decorum,  and  disgraced  the  cause  by  his  exploits 
about  the  entrances  of  the  House.  Others  acted  as  keepers  in 
the  coffee-room;  and  no  member  who  could  be  seduced,  in- 
timidated, or  deceived,  could  possibly  escape  the  nets  that 
were  extended  to  secure  him. 
»  Nor  did  the  leaders  of  Opposition  remain  inactive ;  but  the 

attendance  of  their  friends  being  voluntary,  was  ,  of  course, 
precarious.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  Bowes  Daly  and  others  were, 
however,  strenuous. 

At  length ,  a  hot  and  open  canvass,  by  the  friends  of  Go- 
vernment ,  was  perceived ,  wherever  an  uncertain  or  reluctant 
member  could  be  found ,  or  his  connexions  discovered. 
Debateconi*     XIY.  The  debate  commenced  about  seven  o'clock.  Silence 
prevailed  in  the  galleries;  but  an  indecent  confusion  and 
noise  ran  through  the  corridors ,  and  frequently  excited  sur- 
prise and  alarm  at  its  continuance  :  it  was  the  momentous 
canvass  —  it  was  rude ,  sometimes  boisterous  and  altogether 
unusual. 
Great   po-      The  Speaker  at  length  took  his  chair,  and  his   cry  of 
Speaker!*  ^**  *'  Order !  order !  '*  obtained  a  profound  silence.  Dignified  and 
peremptory,  he  was  seldom  disobeyed ;  and  a  chairman  more 
despotic ,  from  his  wisdom  and  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  members  of  every  side ,  never  presided  over  a  popular 
assembly. 

When  prayers  commenced  —  all  was  in  a  moment  gloomy 
and  decorous,  and  a  deep  solemnity  corresponded  with  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject  they  were  to  determine. 
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Thb  debate,  in  point  of  warmth,  much  exceeded  the 
Former.  —  Lord  Castlereagh  was  silent;  his  eye  ran  round  the 
assembly,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  situation,  and  was  often  with* 
drawn  with  a  look  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment.  The 
numbers  had  a  little  increased  since  the  last  division ,  princi- 
pally by  members  who  had  not  declared  themselves ,  and  of 
whose  opinions  the  Secretary  was  ignorant. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  wincing  under  his  negative    Lord  Cts- 
castigation  of  the  former  evening,  had  now  determined  to  act  u^'^  *^' 
upon  the  offensive ,  and  give ,  by  Jiis  example ,  more  spirit 
and  Zjeal  to  his  followers  than  they  had  hitherto  exhibited.  It 
was  his  only  course,  and  though  inoperative,  it  was  ably 
attempted. 

The  debate,  however,  had  hardly  commenced,  when  he 
was  assailed  as  if  by  a  storm.  Several  members  rose  at  once 
to  tell  the  Secretary  their  opinions  of  his  merits  ^^  a  personal 
hostility  appeared  palpable  between  the  parties;  the  subject 
and  arguments  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
night ,  but  they  were  accompanied  much  more  by  individual 
allusions. 

Sir  John  Parnell ,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  who  su*  John 
had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  support  a  Union ,  opened  ^Y"*"  omp^ 
the  debate.  He  spoke  with  great  ability;  he  plainly  avowed ^nce  of  both 
his  opinion  that  it  was  a  revolutionary  change  of  the  Consti-  uie  Pariu- 
tution ,  which  the  Parliament  had  no  power  to  enact ,  and  to  "^idon  *"**' 
which  the  King  could  not,  consistently  with  his  Coronation 
Oath ,  give  the  royal  assent. 

Mr.  Tighc,  of  Wicklow,  followed,  and  delivered  his  sen-    Mr.  Tighe 
timents  against  the  measure  in  the  same  terms ,  and  with  equal  ^^®  *'™** 
decision.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  arose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, negativing  the  address  as  far  as  it  alluded  to  a  Union. 

When  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  roused,  he  had  great    Mr.OeoVge 
debating  powers  :  on  minor  subjects  he  was  often  vapid ,  but   **'"^°  ^' 
on  this  occasion  he  far  exceeded  himself  in  argument ,  elocu- 
tion ,  and  in  fortitude.  He  was  sincere  — his  blood  warmed  — 
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ho  reasoned  with  a  force  ,  a  boldness,  and  with  at)  absenced 
all   reserve,    which   he   never  before  had   so    energeli colly 
exhibited.  As  a  lawyer,  a  statesman ,  and  a  loyal  Irish  subject, 
he  denied  that  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,   or  the 
King  of  Ireland,  had  the  power  of  passing  or  assenting  to  a 
Legislative  Union.  He  avowed  his  opinion  that  the  measure 
was  revolutionary,  and  would  run  the  destructive  lengths  of 
endangering  the  compact  between  Ihe  crown  and  ihe  subjects, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  nations. 
Greiieffect     It  is  Scarcely  to  be  imagined  what  an  effect  such  a  speech, 
loobj'i    ""  from  a  calm ,  discreet ,  and  loyal  man ,  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
ip««ii.  and  representative  of  a  high  aristocratic  family ,  produced  iu 

that  House.  Itwas,  in  potntof  extenland  powers,  unexpecleil 
from  so  calm  a  character ;  and  the  impression ,  therefore ,  was 
proportionably  greater. 

The  words ,  as  he  spoke  them ,  were  imbibed  by  every  itna 
who  was  a  free  agent  in  Parliament.  In  the  course  c.''  his 
speech ,  he  assaded  Lord  Castlereagh  with  a  strength  and  uo- 
reserved  severity  which  greatly  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  oS 
his  philippics. 

Cool  and  deliberate  irony ,  ten  times  more  piercing  thin 

the  sharpest  satire,  flowed  from  his  lips,  in  a  slow  rolling 

flood  of  indignant  denunciation.  His  calm  language  never  for 

one  moment  yielded  to  his  warm  impressions ;  and  it  ws> 

doubly  formidable,  from  being  restrained  by  prudence  and 

dictated  by  conviction. 

R»inBrktlile      During  Mr.  Pousonby's  oration ,  a  very  impressive  scene 

agiution.       ^.gj  eshihiting  on  the  Treasury  Dench.  Lord  Castlereagh  h»d 

been  anticipated —  he  seemed  to  be  astounded  —  he  moved 

restlessly  on  his  seat  —  he  became  obviously  disconcerted, 

whispered  to  those  who  sat  near  him,  and  appeared  more 

sensitive  than  he  had  ever  been  on  any  public  occasion. 

Deuription     As  Mr.  Ponsoiiby  advanced,  the  Secretary  became  more 

ofdicKdie,    adccted;  occasionally  he  rose  to  interrupt^  and  when  Mr.  Pon- 

sonby  ceased .  he  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  violent  emo- 
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lions  :  bat  he  wa^  unable  to  suppress  the  poignancy  oF  his 
feelings,  and  he  writhed  under  the  castigation.  His  face 
flushed  —  his  eyes  kindled  —  and ,  for  the  first  time  in  that 
House,  he  appeared  to  be  rising  into  a  high  state  of  agitation. 
Mr.  Ponsonby ,  who  stood  directly  before  him ,  formed  an 
admirable  contrast :  not  a  feature  moved —  not  a  muscle  was 
disturbed^  his  small  grey  eyes ,  riveted  upon  his  adversary, 
expressed  contempt  and  superiority  more  eloquently  than 
language;  and  with  these  cool  and  scornful  glances,  which 
are  altogether  indescribable ,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  unperturbed , 
listened  to  a  reply  which  raised  Lord  Castiereagh  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  adherents. 

He  had  that  morning  decided  on  a  course  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  former  evening  had  induced  him  to  think  might 
affect  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  Government.  He  had  re- 
solved to  act  on  the  offensive^  and,  by  an  extravagant  invec- 
tive against  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Unionists,  to  blind 
and  detach  some  of  the  dullest  of  the  country  gentlemen  from 
a  party  which  he  intended  to  represent  as  an  anarchial  fac- 
tion; and  by  holding  up  to  his  supporters  an  exemplary 
contempt  for  all  public  opinion  y  diminish  the  effect  of 
patriotic  declamation  ,  from  the  powerful  effect  of  which 
the  opponents  of  a  Union  acquired  so  much  strength  and  im-  .^    ' 

portance.  —  On  these  grounds  ho  had  decided  to  act  boldly 
himself,  and  to  encourage  and  excite  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  leading  members 
who  opposed  him. 

XV.  For  this  species  of  conflict  the  youthful  Minister  was  ^o,^  ca»- 
admirably  adapted.  He  had  sufficient  firmness  to  advance ,  {^®'**«'***J''**^ 
and  sufficient  pertinacity  to  persist  in  any  assertion.  Never 
had  he  more  occasion  to  »xert  all  bis  pqwers ;  nor  did  he  fail 
in  his  efforts.  He  had  no  qualms  or  compunction  to  arrest  his 
progress.  In  his  reply  there  was  no  assertion  he  did  not  risk 
—  no  circumstance  he  did  not  vouch  for  —  no  aspersion  he 
did  not  cast :  and  he  even  went  lengths  which  he  afterwards 
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repented.  To  the  Bar,  he  applied  the  term  '^  pellifoggers ; ' 
to  the  Opposilioo ,  ^^  cabal  —  combinators  —  desperate  fac- 
^^  tion ;  "  and  to  the  nation  itselF,  ^^  harbarism  —  ignorance." 
and  '^  insensibility  to  the  protection  and  paternal  regards  she 
*'*'  had  ever  experienced  from  the  British  nation."  His  speech 
was  severe  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever  uttered  within  the 
walb  of  Parliament ,  and  far  exceeded  the  powers  he  was  sap- 
Attack  on  posed  to  possess.  He  raked  up  every  act  of  Mr«  Ponsonby's 

bj.'  political  career,  and  handled  it  with  a  masterly  severity  \  bat 

it  was  in  the  tone  and  in  the  manner  of  an  angry  gentlemto. 
He  had  flown  at  the  highest  game ,  and  his  opponent  (  never 
off  his  guard  )  attended  to  his  Lordship  with  a  contemptooos 
and  imperturbable  placidity,  which  frequently  gave  Mr.  Pbn- 
sonby  a  great  advantage  over  warmer  debaters.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  seemed  not  at  all  to  feel  the  language  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  he  knew  that  he  had  provoked  it,  and  he  saw  that  he 
had  spoken  effectually  by  the  irritation  of  his  opponent. 
Bfr.   Pon-     Lord  Castlcreagh  was  greatly  exhausted ,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 

cutic ^piy!'' ^^^"^°S  round,  audibly  observed,  with  a  frigid  smile  and  an 
air  of  utter  indifference :  —  ^^  the  ravings  of  an  irritated  yoath 
—  it  was  very  natural." 
Lord  Casde-     This  was  One  of  the  most  important  personal  conflicts  dar- 

peraUoo.  ^*  ^"8  ^^^  discussions  of  the  Union  ,  and  it  had  a  very  powerful 
effect ,  at  least ,  on  the  spirit  of  his  Lordship's  followers.  Truth 
was  unimportant  to  him  :  on  personal  attacks,  his  misrepre- 
sentation might  honourably  be  retracted  at  convenient  oppor 
tunities.  He  had  no  public  character  to  forfeit^  and  a  majoritT 
of  his  supporters  were  similarly  circumstanced.  Prompt  per- 
sonal hostility,  therefore ,  was  the  line  he  had  that  morniiig 
decided  on  ^  and  it  was  the  most  politic  step  a  minister  so 
desperately  circumstanced  could  adopt.  When  vicious  mea- 
sures are  irrevocably  adopted,  obtrusive  compunction  must 
instantly  be  banished.  He  determined  to  reject  every  consi- 
deration, but  that  of  increasing  his  majority ;  hut  he  was  routed 
by  the  very  course  he  had  .calculated  on  to  ensure  a  victory. 
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The  foresight  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  hdd  penetrated  through  his 
policy,  and  showed  him  that,  to  counteract  the  enemy,  he 
should  become  the  assailant ,  seize  the  very  position  his  ad- 
versary had  selected,  and  anticipate  the  very  line  on  which 
he  had  determined  to  try  the  battle.  * — This  line  Mr.  Ponsonby 
had  acted  upon ,  and  in  this  he  had  succeeded. 

The  discussion  now  proceeded  with  extraordinary  asperity ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Speaker,  with  a  few  exceptions ,  pre- 
served the  Members  in  tolerable  order  :  it  was  often  difficult 
to  determine  which  side  tran^ressed  the  most.  Mr.  Arthur 
Moore  on  this  night  took  a  decided  part ;  and  Mr.  Egan  tram-    Mr.    joim 
pled  down  the  metaphorical  sophistries  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  Bir.  wiUiam 
as  to  the  competence  of  Parliament ;  —  such  reasoning  he  *■""• 
called  rubbish  ,  and  such  reasoners  were  scavengers  —  like  a 
dray  horse  he  galloped  over  all  his  opponents ,  plunging  and 
kicking,  and  overthrowing  all  before  him.  No  member  on 
that  night  pronounced  a  more  sincere,  clumsy,  powerful 
oration  —  of  matter  he  had  abundance — of  language  he  made 
no  selection ;  and  he  was  aptly  compared  to  the  Trojan  horse, 
sounding  as  if  he  hud  armed  men  within  him. 

Never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  quotation  for  the  Go- 
vernment than  one  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Stanly  from  Judge 
Blackstone. 

The  dictum  of  a  puisne  Judge ,  in  a  British  court  of  law  , 
was  cited ,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  3oo  members  in  the 
Irish  Parliament ,  on  the  subject  of  their  own  annihilation. 

The  debate  continued  with  undiminished  animation  and  Sir  Laurence 
hostility  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th ,  when  a^mcMt'abie 
Sir  Laurence  Parsons  (Lord  Rosse )  supported  Mr.  Ponsonby  ""^  eioqueiit 
in  a  speech  luminous,  and  in  some  parts  almost  sublime.  He 
had  caught  the  flame  which  his  colleague  bad  but  kindled,  and 
blazed  with  an  eloquence  of  which  he  had  shown  but  few 
examples  —  the  impression  was  powerful. 

Mr.  Frederic  Falkiner,  member  for  Dublin  Countv,  who     Mr.  Frede- 
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ric    Faikuicr  immediately  followed,  was  one  of  \he  most  remarkable  in- 
corrapt.^     stances  of  inflexible  public  integrity  in  Ireland  :   he  woald 
have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Government ,  bat 
nothing  could  corrupt  him.  Week  after  week  he  was  inefiec- 
tually  tempted,  through  his  friends,  by  a  peerage  or  aught  he 
might  desire;  he  replied  :  '^I  am  poor,  'tis  true;   but  no 
^'  human  power,  no  reward ,  no  torture,  no  elevation  ,  shall 
^^  ever  tempt  me  to  betray  my  country —  never  mention  to 
'^  me  again  so  infamous  a  proposal.  "  He  was,  however,  af- 
terwards treated  ungratefully  by  the  very  constituents  whom 
he  had  obeyed ,  and  died  a  victim  to  poverty  and  patriotism. 
Prime-Sar*     Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ofBce 
1^^  J[j^J^  of  Prime-Serjeant,  the  highest  at  the  bar,  for  refusing  to  re- 
^^'  liqquish  his  independence.  He  scorned  to  retain  it  under 

circumstances  of  dishonour,  and. on  this  night  spoke  at  great 
length ,  and  with  a  train  of  reasoning  which  must  have  been 
decisive  in  an  uncorrupted  assembly  :  he  refused  every  offer, 
and  never  returned  to  office.  ' 

Colonel  Maxwell  (Lord  Farnham  ) ,  Mr.  Lee  (  Waterford), 
Mr.  Barrington ,  Judge  of  the  High  Couft  of  Admiralty,  and 
many  others ,  pressed  forward  to  deliver  their  sentiments 
against  so  fatal  a  project.  Every  moment  the  debate  grew 
warmer,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  it  became  more  ob- 
vious—  tire  members  of  Government  were  staggered  —  the 
Lord  Cas- storm  increased,  but  Lord  Castlereagh  was  calm  \  he  rose  and 
ed'***  **"' spoke  with  a  confident  assurance  peculiar  to  himself;  and 
particularly  disavowed  all  corruption  ,  though  he  had  dis- 

'  No  man  in  Ireland  was  more  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  o  Union  than 
Mr.  Fit7.gerald ;  he  was  the  first  who  declared  his  intention  of  wriiiug  its 
history. 

He  aftei-wards  relinquished  the  design «  and  urged  me  to  commence  it 

he  handed  me  the  prospectus  of  what  he  intended ,  and  no  man  in  Ireland 
knew  the  occult  details  of  that  proceeding  better  than  he.  He  is  the  tkthtr 
of  Mr.  Vcsey  Fitzgerald ;  had  a  very  good  fortune,  aud  was  one  of  the 
successful  and  persevering  lawyers  that  ever  practised  in  Ireland. 
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missed  every  man  who  would  not  promise  to  support  him ,  and 
had  near  seventy  subservient  placemen  at  that  moment  on  his 
side. 

XVI.  At  length  Mr.  Plunket  arose,  and,  in  the  ahlest  Mr.  Plan- 
speech  ever  heard  by  any  member  in  that  Parliament,  went  "•*^** 
at  once  to  the  grand  and  decisive  point  — -  the  incompetence 
of  Parliament  :  he  could  go  no  further  on  principle  than 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  but  his  language  was  irresistible ,  and  he  left 
nothing  to  be  urged.  It  was  perfect  in  eloquence ,  and  unan- 
swerable in  reasoning.  Its  effect  was  indescribable ;  and  ,  for 
the  first  time,  LfOrdCastlereagh,  whom  he  personally  assailed, 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  encounter.  That  speech  was  of 
great  weight,  and  it  proved  the  eloquence,  the  sincerity 
and  the  fortitude  of  the  speaker. 

But  a  short  speech  on  that  night ,  which  gave  a  new  sensa-  Spirited 
tion  ,  and  excited  novel  observations ,  was  a  maiden  speech  o'Donneii^' 
by  Colonel  O'Donnell ,  of  Mayo  County,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Neil  O'Donnell ,  a  man  of  very  large  fortune  in  that 
county;  be  was  Colonel  of  the  Mayo  regiment.  He  was  a  brave 
officer,  and  a  well-bred  gentleman ;  and  in  all  the  situations 
of  life  he  showed  excellent  qualities.  On  this  night ,  roused 
by  Lord  Castlereagh's  invectives,  he  could  not  contain  his 
indignation  *,  and  by  anticipation  '^  disclaimed  all  future  al- 
^^  legiance,  if  a  Union  were  effected  :  he  held  it  as  a  yicious 
*'*'  revolution,  and  avowed  that  he  would  take  the  field  at 
^^  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  oppose  its  execution,  and  would 
^'  resist  rebels  in  rich  clothes  as  he  had  done  the  rebels  in 
**  rags.  "  —  And  for  his  speech  in  Parliament  he  was  dis- 
missed his  regiment  without  further  notice. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  language  of  Colonel  O'Donnell ,  it  is     Second 
curious  to  observe  the  new  exhibition  of  Mr.Vrench,  of*'.'*'"*^*^  ter- 

'  givcrsatiuu  of 

Woodlawn.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the. disgusting  exhibition  ^r.  Trench, 
of  the  preceding  night ,  but  again  introduced  himself  to  a  no-  Zhtown. 
lice  which  common  modesty  would  have  avoided.  Ho  now 
entered  into  a  defence  of  his  former  tergiversation ,  and  . 

27 
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most  uaforUioately  for  himself,  contradicted  distinctlj  the 
substance  of  both  his  former  speeches*  He  thus  solved  all  the 
doubts  which  might  have  arisen  as  to  hi»  former  coudnct , 
closed  the  mouth  of  every  friend  from  any  possibility  of  de- 
fending him ,  and  delivered  himself,  without  reserve ,  into 
the  hands  of  his  seducers.  He  said ,  '^  he  had ,  since  the  night 
^*  before ,  been  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  a  Union, 
^^  and  would  certainly  support  it.  "  The  Irish  Peerage  was 
soon  honoured  by  his  addition ,  as  Lo;'d  Ashtown. 

After  the  mo3t  stormy  debate  remembered  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, the  qu^tion  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  OppositioD, 
who  were  now  tolerably  secure  of  a  majority  :  never  did  so 
much  solicitude  appear  in  any  public  assembly  ;  —  at  length 
above  sixty  members  had  spoken  ,  the  subject  was  exhausted, 
and  all  parties  seemed  impatient.  The  House  divided,  and 
the  Opposition  withdrew  to  the  Court  of  Requests.  —  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ,  still  less  to  describe ,  the  anxiety  of  that 
moment:-;— a  considerable  delay  took  place.  Mr.  Ponsonby  and 
jSir  Laurence  Parsons  were  at  length  named  tellers  for  the 
amendment ;  Mr.  W.  Smith  and  Lord  Tyrone  for  the  ad- 
dress. —  One  hundred  and  eleven  members  had  declared 
against  the  Union ,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened,  one  hun- 
dred and  five  was  discovered  to  be  the  total  number  of  the 
Minister's  adherents. — The  gratification  of  the  Anti-Unionists 
was  unbounded;  and  as  they  walked  deliberately  in  ,  one  by 
one,  to  be  counted,  the  eager  spectators,  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen ,  leaning  over  the  galleries,  ignorant  of  the  result, 
were  panting  with  expectation.  Lady  Castlereagh ,  then  one  of 
the  finest  women  of  the  Court,  appeared  in  the  Serjeant's  box* 
palpitating  for  her  hu^and's  fate.  The  desponding  appearance 
and  fallen  d'ests  of  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  the  exulting 
air  of  the  opposition  members  as  they  entered,  were  inldligi- 
ble  '.  The  murmurs  of  suppressed  anxiety  would  have  excited 

*  Mr.  Egan,  Chairman  of  Dublin  County,  •  cotne,  large,  bluff,  r«dU 
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an  interest  even  in  the  most  unconnected  stranger,  who  had 
known  the  objects  and  importance  of  the  contest.  How  much 
more,  therefore  ,  must  every  Irish  breast  which  panted  in  the 
galleries  have  experienced  that  thrilling  enthusiasm  which 
accompanies  the  achievement  of  patriotic  actions ,  when  the 
Minister's  defeat  was  announced  from  the  chair  !  A  due  sense 
of  respect  and  decorum  restrained  the  galleries  within  proper 
bounds ;  but  a  low  cry  of  satisfaction  from  the  female  au- 
dience could  not  be  prevented  ,  and  no  sooner  was  the  event 
made  known  out  of  doors  ,  than  the  crowds  that  had  waited 
during  the  entire  night,  with  increasing  impatience  ,  for  the 
vote  which  was  to  decide  upon  the  independence  of  their 
country,  sent  forth  loud  and  reiterated  shouts  of  exultation , 
which,  resounding  through  the  corridors  and  penetrating  to  the 
body  of  the  House,  added  to  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors, 
and  to  the  misery  of  the  adherents  of  the  conquered  Minister. 
The  numbers  on  this  division  were  — 

For  Mr.  Ponsoiiby's  amendment .* iii 

For  Lord  TjroDe's  address io5 

Majority  against  Govemment 6 

On  this  debate ,  the  members  who  voted  were  circum- 
stanced as  follows  :  — 


faced  Irishman,  was  the  last  who  entered.  His  exaltation  knew  no 
bounds;  as  No.  no  was  announced,  he  stopped  a  moment  at  the  Bar, 
flourished  a  great  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand  over  his  head ,  and  with 
the  Toice  of  a  Stentor  cried  out  —  '*  jind  JTm  a  hutiJred  and  eleven  !  "  He 
then  sat  qnietly  down ,  and  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  and  almost  con- 
▼nlsiye  fit  of  laughter;  —  it  was  all  hjcart.  Nerer  was  there  a  finer  picture 
of  genuine  patriotism.  He  was  very  far  from  being  rich,  and  had  an  offer  to 
be  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  3,5oo/.  a  year,  if  he  would  support 
the  Union ;  but  refused  it  with  indignation.  On  any  other  subject  he  would 
have  supported  the  GoTemment. 
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Members  holdiag  offices  during  pleasure 69 

Membisrs  rewarded  by  offices  for  their  votes 19 

Member  openly  seduced  in  the  body  of  the  House  •  .  i 
Commoners  created  peers,  or  their  wives  peeresses, 

for  their  votes .....*..  i3 


102 


Suppos^ed  to  be  uninfluenced '.  •  .        3 


The  House  composed  of. Zoo 

Voted  that  night '216 


Absent  Members .^  .  . .      84 


Of  these  eighty-four  absent  members,  twenty-four  were  kept 
away  by  absolute  necessity,  and  of  the  residue  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tkey  were  not  friends  to  the  Union ,  from  this  plain 
reason  —  that  the  Government  had  the  power  of  inforcing 
the  attendance  of  all  the  dependenfmembers — and  the  Op- 
position hadno  power,  they  had  none  but  voluntary  supporters; 
—  of  which  number  Lord  Castlereagh  was  enabled  to  seduce 
forty-three  during  the  prorogation  *,  and  by  that  acquisition 
out-voted  the  Anti-Unionists  on  the  5th  of  February,  1800. 
Mr.    Pon-     XVn.  The  members  assembled  in  the  lobby  were  preparing 
*^°unt  mo-  ^°  separate,  when  Mr.  Ponsonby  requested  they  would  return 
tioa.  into  the  House  and  continue  a  very  few  minutes  ,  as  he  had 

business  of  the  utmost  importance  for  their  consideration  : 
this  produced  a  profound  silence;  Mr.  Ponsonby  then ,  in  a 
few  words,  ^'  congratulated  the  House  and  the  country  on  the 
'^  honest  and  patriotic  assertion  of  their  liberties  \  but  declar- 
^^  ed,  that  he  considered  there  would  be  no  security  against 
^^  future  attempts  to  overthrow  their  independence  ,  but  by 
'^  a  direct  and  absolute  declaration  of  the  rights  of  Irishmen, 
**  recorded  upon  their  journals ,  as  the  decided  sense  of  the 
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^^  people,  tUrough  their  Parliament ;  and  he,  therefore,  with- 
**  out  further  preface,  moved,  '  That  this  House  will ei^er 
nuuntain  the  undoubted  birthright  of  Irishmen ,  by  pre-- 

*  sending  an  independent  Parliament  of  Lords  and  Com^ 
*'  ^  mons  resident  in  this  Kingdom,  as  stated  and  approved 
**  *  by  His  Majesty  and  the  British  Parliament  in  1782. '  " 

Lord  Castl^reagh,  conceiving  that  further  resistance  was   LordCattie. 
unavailing,  only  said ,  *'  that  he  considered  such  a  motion  of  "^"^  * '*'*  ^' 
*'  the  most  dangerous  tendency  \  however,  if  the  House  were 
*^  determined  on  it ,  he  begged  to  declare  his  entire  dissent, 
^^  and  on  their  own  heads  be  the  consequences  of  so  wrong 
^^  and  inconsiderate  a  measure."  No  further  opposition  was 
made  by  Government^  and  the  Speaker  putting  the  question,  Qnestiooput^ 
a  loud  cry  of  approbation  followed ,  with  but  two  negatives ,  gatfvJT**  ^^ 
those  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Toler  (Lord  Norbury)  •,  — 
the  motion  was  carried ,  and  the  members  were  rising  to 
withdraw,  when  the  Speaker  wishing  to  be  strictly  correct , 
called  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  write  down  his  motion  accu- 
rately; he,  accordingly,  walked  to  the  table  to  write  it  down. 
This  delay  of  a  few  moments,  unimportant  as  it  might  seem  in    Most    im- 
the  common  course  of  human  occurrences,  was  an  incident 5^^[*"j^"j*jJ^ 
which,  ultimately,  deranged  the  constitution  of  an  empire,  ^.unaU of  irt- 
and  annihilated  the  legislature  of  an  independent  nation  — 
a  single  moment,  the   most  critical  that   ever  occurred  in 
history;  and,  of  all  the  events  of  Ireland,  the  most  fatal  and 
irretrievable. 

This  may  teach  posterity,  that  the  destinies  of  nations  arc 
governed  by  the  same  chances ,  subject  to  the  same  fatalities , 
and  affected  by  the  same  misfortunes,  as  those  of  the  humblest 
individual. 

XVHL  Whilst  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  writing  his  motion,  every     state  of  iiic 
member,  in  profound  silence,  was  observing  the  sensations """^"*'^^""* 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  conjecturing  the  feelings  and  anti- 
cipating the  conduct  of  the  adversaries. 

This  motion  involved,  in  one  sentence ,  every  thing  which 
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was  sought  after  by  the  one  party  and  dreaded  by  the  other; 
its  adop.tion  must  have  ruined  the  Minister  and  dismissed  the 
Irish  Government.  The  Treasury  Bench  held  a  moumful 
silence —  the  Attorney-General ,  Mr.  Toler,  alone  appeared 
to  bear  his  impending  misfortune  with  a  portion  of  that  ease 
and  playfulness  which  never  forsook  him. 

On  Mr.  Ponsonby's  handing  up  his  motion  ,  he  stood  firm 
and  collected,  and  looked  around  him  with  the  honest  confi- 
dence of  a  man  who  had  performed  bis  duty  and  saved  his 
country  —  the  silence  of  death  prevailed  in  the  galleries,  and 
the  whole  assembly  displayed  a  spectacle  as  solemn  and  im- 
portant as  any  country  or  any  era  had  ever  e^Lhtbited. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  question  —  ^^  the  ayes  "  burst 
forth  into  a  loud  peal  —  the  gallery  was  in  immediate  molioD 
—  all  was  congratulation.  On  the  question  being  put  the  se- 
cond time  (  as  was  usual ) ,  a  still  louder  and  more  reiterated 
cry  of  "  aye ,  aye ,  "  resounded  from  every  quarter  :  only  the 
same  two  negatives  were  heard ,  feebly,  from  the  ministerial 
side  —  Government  had  given  up  the  contest,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  was  on  tlie  very  vei^  of  permanent 
security ,  when  Mr.  William  Charles  Fortescue ,  member  for 
Louth  County,  requested  to  be  heard  before  the  final  decbion 
was  announced. 
Mr.  For-  ^c  Said,  '^  that  he  was  adverse  to  the  measure  of  a  legis- 
r*eech*  ^***^*'  lative  Union,  and  had  given  his  decided  vote  against  it, 
*'  but  he  did  not  wish  to  bind  himself  for  ei^er;  possible  cir- 
*'  cumstances  might  hereafter  occur,  which  might  render 
'^  that  measure  expedient  for  the  empire,  and  he  did  not 
'*  approve  of  any  determination  which  for  euer  closed  the 
'^  doors  against  any  possibility  of  future  discussion.  " 

The  Opposition  were  paralyzed — the  Government  were 
roused  —  a  single  sentence  plausibly  conceived,  and  (without 
reflecting  on  its  destructive  consequence)  moderately  ut- 
tered, by  a  respectable  man,  and  an  avowed  Anti-Unionist, 
eventually  decided  the  fate  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  offered  a 
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preteit  for  timidity,  a  precedent  for  caution  ,and  a  subterfuge 
for  wavering  venality. 

.   XIX.  Mr.  French ,  of  Roscommon ,  a  country  gentleman    Mr.  Frroch 
of  high  character,  and  Lord  Cole  ,  a  young  nobleman  of  an  needed. 
honest ,  inconsiderate  mind ,  who  had ,  on  the  last  division  , 
voted  sincerely  against  the  Minister,  now,  without  a  moAient's 
reflection  on  the  ruin  which  must  necessarily  attend  every 
diversity  of  sentiment  in  a  party  associated  by  only  one  tie, 
and  bound  together  only  upon  one  subject ,  declared  them- 
selves of  Mr.  Fortescue's  opinion.  Mr.  John  Claudius  Beres-    Joim  cuu- 
ford  ',  who  had  only  been  restrained  from  adhesion  to  the^^"^ 
Clare  connexion  by  being  representative  of  the  metropolis, 
avowed  himself  of  the  same  determination ;  and  thus  that 
constitutional  security,  which  a  direct  and  peremptory  de- 
claration of  indefeasible  rights ,  one  moment  before ,  was  on 
the  point  of  permanently  establishing,  was,  by  the  incon- 
siderate and  temporising  words  of  one  feeble-minded  member, 
lost  for  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  Anti-Unionists« 

To  be  defeated  by  the  effort  of  an  enemy  was  to  be  borne, 
but  to  fall  by  the  secession  of  a  friend  was  insupportable.  The 
narrow  jealousies  and  unconnected  materials  of  the  Anti- 
Unionists  were  no  longer  to  be  concealed ,  either  from  friends 
or  enemies.  Mr.  Ponsonby  felt  the  critical  situation  of  the  Critical  •!- 
country — the  Opposition  had  but  a  majority  of  five  on  the  *^^'^°.^^„  **** 
first  divi^on ;  three  seceders  would  have  given  a  majority 
to  Government ,  and  a  division  couM  not  be  risked. 

Mr.  Ponsonby's  presence  of  mind  instantly  suggested  the  Mr.  Pon- 
only  remaining  alternative.  He  lamented  **  that  the  smaUesl  j^JjJlJ  I,i7^' 
^*  contrariety  of  opinion  should  have  arisen  amongst  men  who  ^<>°- 

'  Mr.  John  CUudius  Beresford ,  though  h«  conld  not  vote  agaiDSt  the 
Instructions  of  the  Citjr ,  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  ,  incident- 
ally, his  entire  confidence  in  the  fair  intentions  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  govtrm- 
mcni;  and  never  appeared  to  be  really  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  a  Union- 
—  His  speech  is  a  fine  specimen  of  temporising. 
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^^  ought  to  be  united  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  inducements, 
^^  the  salvation  of  their  independence.  He  perceived,  how- 
««  ever,  a  wish  that  he  should  not  press  the  motion ,  founded , 
**  he  supposed ,  on  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the  engagemenb 
^'  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  Castlereagh  ),  that  he  -would  not 
^^  again  bring  forward  that  ruinous  measure  withotU  the 
^^  decided  approbation  of  the  people  and  of  the  Parliament, 
'^  Though  he  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Minister's  eogige- 
^^  ments,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of 
^^  his  friends ,  and  he  would  therefore  withdraw  his  motion." 
Eztraordi'     XX.  The  sudden  transition  from  exultation  to  despondency 
^^  fMi^  became  instantly  apparent,  by  the  dead  silence  which  folbwed 
of  the  HooM.  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaration  —  the  change  was  so  rapid  and 
89  unexpected ,  that  from  the  galleries ,  which  a  moment  be- 
fore were  full  of  congratulation  and  of  pleasure ,  not  a  single 
word  was  heard  —  crest-fallen  and  humbled ,  many  instantly 
withdrew  from  the  scene,  and  though  the  people  withoat 
knew  of  nothing  but  their  victory ,  the  retreat  was  a  subject 
of  the  most  serious  solicitude  to  every  friend  of  Irish  independ- 
ence. 

Such  an  advantage  could  not  escape  the  anxious  eye  o( 
Government^  chagrin  and  disappointmeut  had  changed  sides, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Union ,  who  a  moment  before  had  con- 
sidered their  measure  as  nearly  extinguished ,  rose  upon  their 
success,  retorted  in  their  turn,  and  opposed  its  being  with- 
drawn. It  was,  however,  too  tender  a  ground  for  either  party 
to  insist  upon  a  division  —  a  debate  was  equally  to  be  avoided, 
Sftrcattic    and  the  motion  was  suffered  to  be  withdrawn.  Sir  Henrv 
JJ^^^j^^^^^' Cavendish  keenly  and  sarcaslically  remarked,  that  "it  was  a 
dUb.  retreat  after  a  victory. "  After  a  day's  and  a  night's  debate 

without  intermission,  the  House  adjourned  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  ensuing  morning. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  House,  the  populace  became 
tumultuous,  and  a  violent  disposition  against  those  who  had 
supported  the  Union  was   manifest,  not  only  amongst  the 
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common  people,  but  amongst  those  of  a  much  hi^er  class , 
who  had  been  mingling  with  them. 

On  the  Speaker's,  coming  out  of  the  House,  the  horses  were    Great  po- 
taken  from  his  carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in  triumph  through  SpMker. 
the  streets  by  the  people ,  who  conceived  the  whimsical  idea 
of  tackling  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  coach ,  and  (as  a  cap- 
tive general  in  a  Roman  triumph)  forcing  him  to  tug  at  the 
chariot  of  his  conqueror. 

'  Had  it  been  effected ,  it  would  have  been  a  signal  anecdote , 
and  would ,  at  least ,  have  immortalized  the  classic  genius  of 
the  Irish. 

The  populace  closely  pursued  his  Lordship  for  that  extraor- 
dinary purpose ;  he  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and^ed , 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand ,  to  a  receding  door-way  in  Clarendon- 
Street.  But  the  people ,  who  pursued  him  in  sport ,  set  up  a 
loud  laugh  at  him,  as  he  stood  terrified  against  the  door; 
they  offered  him  no  personal  violence ,  and  returned  in  high 
glee  to  their  more  innocent  amusement  of  drawing  the 
Speaker. 

XXI.  A  scene  of  joy  and  triumph  appeared  universal  —      joy    and 
every  countenance  had  a  smile,   throughout  all  ranks  and^^^p"^  ®^ 
classes  of  the  people  —  men  shook  their  neighbours  heartily 
by  the  hand ,  a&  if  the  Minister's  defeat  was  an  event  of  indi- 
vidual good  fortune  —  the  mob  seemed  as  well  disposed  to 
joy  as  mischief,  and  that  was  saying  much  for  a  Dublin  as- 
semblage. But  a  view  of  their  enemies ,  as  they  came  skulking 
from  behind  the  corridors ,  occasionally  roused  them  to  no 
very  tranquil  temperature.  Some  members  had  to  try  their 
^ed,and  others  their  intrepidity. Mr.  Richard  Martin,  unable     singular 
to  get  clear,  turned  on  his  hunters,  and  boldly  faced  a  mob  Mr^MiIrtb.*^^ 
of  many  thousands ,  with  a  small  pocket  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  swore  most  vehemently,  that ,  if  they  advanced  six  inches 
on  him,  he  would  immediately  "  shoot  es^ery  mothers  babe 
of  them  as  dead  as  that  paving  stone"  —  (kicking  one.) 
The  united  spirit  and  fun  of  his  declaration ,  and  his  little 
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pocket  pklol ,  aimed  at  ten  thousand  men  ,*  womien,  and  child- 
ren ,  were  so  entirely  to  the  taste  of  oar  Irish  populace , 
that  all  symptoms  of  hostility  ceased ;  they  gave  hiA  three 
ofaeers ,  and  he  regained  his  home  without  further  molesta- 
tion* 

BIr.  O'Driscol ,  a  gentleman  of  the  Iruh  Bar,  one  of  the 
most  sincere  and  active  Anti-Unionists,  used  great  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  tranquillize  the  people;  and  to  his  persoasions 
was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  their  peaceable  dispersion.  In  ooe 
particular  instance ,  he  certainly  prevented  a  most  atrodous 
mischief,  if  not  a  great  crime,  by  his  prompt  and  spirited 
interference. 
Meeting  of  I'Ifc  Housc  t>f  Lords  met  on  the  aund  of  January,  '799' 
the  same  day  as  the  Commons ,  to  receive  the  speech  of  the 
Viceroy.  Though  the  nation  was  not  unprepared  for  any 
instance  of  its  subserviency,  some  patriotic  spirits  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  on  so  momentous  a  snbject  ts 
the  Union ;  in  this  expectation ,  however,  it  was  but  feebly 
gratified. 

Never  did  a  body  of  hereditary-  nobles ,  many  of  ancient 
family,  and  several  of  splendid  fortune,  so  disgrace  their 
ancestry. 
Their  in.  After  ail  ineffectual  resistance  by  some ,  whose  integrity  was 
fatoatioo.  invincible,  the  Irish  Lords  recorded  their  own  humiliation , 
and ,  in  a  state  of  absolute  infatuation ,  perpetrated  the  most 
extraordinary  act  of  legislative  suicide  which  ever  stained  the 
records  of  a  nation. 

The  reply  of  the  Irish  Lords ,  to  the  speech  of  the  British 
Viceroy,  coincided  in  his  recommendation,  and  virtually 
consented  to  prostrate  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  ever. 
The  prerogatives  of  rank ,  the  pride  of  ancestry,  the  glory  of 
the  peerage,  and  the  rights  of  the  country,  were  equally 
sacrificed. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Irish  Lords  re-echoed  their 
sentence  of  extinction  was  quite  unexampled. 
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That  Nullified  facility^  can  only"  be  elucidated  by  taking  a    Coadoct  of 
brief  statistical  view  of  what  was  once  considered  an  august  ^"^  ^*"'** 
assembly,  but  which  the  oVer*bearing  influence  o^tbe  abso* 
lute  and  vindictive  Chancellor  had  for  some  years  reduced  to 
a  mere  instrument  of  his  ambition. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Clare ,  the  House  was 
powerless  —  his  mere  automatonor  puppet ,  which  he  coerced  > 

or  humoured,  according  to  his  ambition  or  caprice. 

There  were,  however,  amongst  the  Irish  nobility,  a  few 
men  of  spirit,  pride,  talent,  and  integrity ;  but  they  were  toe 
few  for  resistance. 

The  education  of  the  Irish  noblemen  of  that  day  was  little  UnpopuUri- 
calculated  for  debate  or  ParUamentary  duties ;  they  very  pe^„^*  ^ 
seldom  took  any  active  part  in  Parlianfentary  discussions ,  anfd 
more  rarely  attained  to  that  confidence  in  public  -speaking « 
without  which  no  effect  can  be  produced.  They  could  argue, 
or  might  declaim  ,  but  were  unequal  to  what  is  termed  debate: 
.^nd  being  confirmed  in  their  torpidity  by  an  habitual  abstin^ 
ence  from  Parliamentary  discussions ,  wh^  the  day  of  danger 
came,  they  were  unequal  to  the  contest. 

Lord  Clare ,  on  the  contrary,  from  his  forensic  habits ,  his 
dogmatic  arrogance,  and  unrestrained  invective,'  had  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  less  practised  reasoners.  Thie 
modest  were  overwhelmed  by  flights  of  astounding  rhapsody 
—  the  patriotic  borne  down  by  calumny — the  diffident  si- 
lenced by  contemptuous  irony ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Peerage  ,  without  being  able  to  account  for  their  pusillani- 
mity, were  either  trampled  under  his  feet ,  or  were  mere  pup- 
pets in  the  grasp  of  this  all-powerful  Chancellor.  Such  was  the 
stale  of  the  Irish  Lords  in  1799.  The  extent  of  Lord  Clare's 
connexions ,'  and  the  energy  of  his  conduct  during  the  last 
insurrection ,  had  contributed  to  render  him  nearly  despotic 
over  both  the  Government  and  the  country.  Dickson  ,  Bishop  Two  Bishops, 
of  Down,  and  Mar  lay.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  were  the  only  ^**^Y"^o*. 
spiritual  peers  that  ventured  to  oppose  him  —  both  were  of  posed  lum. 
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inTincible  integrity  and  underiating  patriotism  —  hb  Grace 
of  Limerick  was  the  unde  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Down  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  :  unfortonately, 
both*  were  too  mild ,  unassuming ,  and  dignified ,  to  contend 
successfully  against  so  haughty  and  remorseless  an  oppo- 
nent. 
ChMveterof  XXII.  The  Bishop  of  Down  was  a  prekite  of  the  most 
^I^J^^  ^  feultless  character —  the  extreme  heauty  of  his  countenaBcc, 
the  gentleness  of  his  manners ,  and  the  patriarchal  dignity  of 
his  figure ,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons 
in  society. 

.  His  tdlents  were  considerable ,  b)|t  they  were  neotralixed 
hy  his  modesty;  and  he  seldom  could  he  prevailed  upon  to 
rise  in  the  House  of  Peers  upon  political  subjects.  On  this 
night,  however,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  invectives,  and 
indignant  at  the  designs  of  the  Chancellor,  he  made  a  reply 
to  him  of  which  he  was  supposed  incapable.  Severity  from 
the  Bishop  of  Down  was  likewise  so  unusual ,  that  the  fev 
sentences  he  pronoCinced,  stunned  the  champion  more  than 
all  the  speeches  of  his  more  disciplined  opponents. 

Nothing ,  however,  could  overcome  the  influence  of  Lord 
Clare.  The  Irish  Lords  lay  prostrate  before  the  Government, 
but  the  leaders  were  not  inattentive  to  their  own  interests. 
The  defeat  of  Government  in  the  Commons  gave  them  an 
importance  they  had  not  expected. 

The  debates  and  conduct  of  the  Irish  peers  bear  a  compa- 
ratively unimportant  share  in  the  transactions  of  that  epoch , 
and  have  but  little  interest  in  the  memoirs  of  those  times ; 
but  the  accounts  of  Lord  Annesley,  etc. ,  record  their  cor- 
ruption. ' 

'  It  is  sappofed  that  the  Important  parts  of  those  records  have  been  sap- 
pressed  at  court ;  the  writer  could  only  trace  them  to  the  bureau  of  Lord 
Annetley,  but  never  could  procure  authenticated  extracts.  It  is  therefore 
only  from  the  payments  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  admission  of  the  parlies, 
that  the  corrupt  payments  can  be  substantiated.  One  voUime  of  the  rci>ozts 


no- 
tioo. 
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It  is  not  the  obj  ect ,  therefore ,  of  these  anecdotes,  to  dilate 
more  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  degraded  assembly,  than 
incidentally  to  introduce,  as  episodes;  their  individual  ac- 
tions, and  to  state  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  million  and 
a  half  levied  upon  Ireland,  and  distributed  by  Lord  Gistle-  CommUsioii 
reagh's  G)mmissioners  of  Compensation ,  went  into  the  pockets  SooT"'^**' 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  Ireland. 

XXm.  From  the  hour  that  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  was    EVenttaftor 
withdrawn,  Government  gained  strength — the  standard  of^iofjur.^I 
visionary  honours  and  of  corrupt  emoluments  was  raised  ^^^^^^'* 
recruits —  a  congratulatory,  insteadof  a  consolatory  dispatch, 
had  been  instantly  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pitt ,  and  another  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland ;  and  it  was  not  difGcult  toibresee,  that  the 
result  of  that  night,  though  apparently  a  victory  over  the 
proposition  for  a  Union  ,  afforded  a  strong  point  for  the  Mi- 
nister in  the  subsequent  negotiations,  by  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  achieve  his  measure.  The  arguments  and  divisions 
on  succeeding  debates  proved  ,  beyond  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tion ,  the  overwhelming  advantage  which  Mr.  Fortescue's 
precedent  had  given  to  those  yrho  were  determined  to  dispose 
of  their  consistency  under  colour  of  theip  moderation. 

The  bad  consequences  which  were  likely  to  result  from 
this  event,  did  not  at  first  occur  to  many  of  the  Opposition. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  party,  highly  elated  at 
the  success  of  the  last  division ,  could  see  nothing  but  the 
prospect  of  an  increasing«majority  and  an  ultimate  triumph— 
these  were  numerous  but  short-lighted.  Others  regarded, 
with  a  wise  solicitude,  the  palpable  want  .of  political  con- 
nexion in  the  party  that  opposed  the  Minister.  However, 
Lord  Castlereagh ,  who  had  so  confidently  pressed  forward  a 
measure  which  Parliament  4)ad  d^idedly  rejected,  and  the 
public  universally  reprobated ,  found  his  situation  die  most 

made  by  the  commiflsionen  of  compensation  and  distribution  of  if5oo,ooo/. 
was  given  to  the  antlior  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fltsgerald  ^  some  extracts  are  given 
from  it ;  the  rest  baye  been  soppreiisd. 
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dkBcuU  imaginable.  He  had  no  just  reason  to  expect  support 
in  minor  measures,  who  had  proved  himself  utterly  nnworlbr 
of  the  confidence  of  Parliament  on  one  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Hif  pride  was  humbled ,  but  his  firmness  and  perseverance 
overcame  his  difficulties,  and  the  next  important  division  on 
Lord  Cor-  Lord  Corry's  motion  clearly  proved  the  consummate  address 
similar  io  '  with  which  he  had  trafficked  with  the  members  during  the 
Mn^'prmton^  interval.  Ail  the  weapons  of  seduction  wera  in  his  hands;  and, 
i>7'«,  negatiT-  to  acquire  a  majority,  he  had  only  to  overcome  the  waverio^ 
and  feeble.  A  motion  of  Lord  Cor ry's,  made  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  order  to  prevent  any  future  scheme  of  a  Union, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  also  negatived  (by  a  majority  of  fiftr- 
eight),  and  thus  concluded  all  discussion  on  the  Union  for 
that  session.  The  session,  however,  had  scarcely   closed, 
when  his  Lordship   recommenced  his  warfare  against  his 
country. — The  treasury  was  in  his  hands,  patronage  in  his 
note-book ,  and  all  the  influence  which  the  scourge  or  the 
pardon,  reward  or  punishment,  could  possibly  produce  on 
Suhsccfnciit  the. trembling  rebels,  was  openly  resorted  to.  Lord  Cornwallis 
oniirvlc^roj  determined  to  put  Irish  honesty  to  the  test ,  and  set  out  on  aa 
ondLord       experimental  tour  through  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
*  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  most  likely  to  entertain  him. 
He  artfully  selected  those  places  where  he  could  best  make 
his  way  with  corporations  at  public  dinners ,  and  with  the 
aristocracy,  country  gentlemen ,  and  farmers,  by  visiting  their 
mansions  and  cottages.  Ireland  was  thus  ^nvassed,  and  every 
gaol.was  converted  to  a  hustings. 

In  reflecting,  therefore,  on  the  extraordinary  fate  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaratory  motion,  just  and  not  inconsider- 
able alarm  must  have  been  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  had  determined  boldly  and  unequivocally  to  support  the 
freedom  of  his  country. 
Humous         It  was  not  now  difficult  to  perceive ,  that ,  to  the  cool  and 

T)f Mr?Fbrtc8. ^®^^'""8  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  nation,  melancholy  forebodings  must 
ctie'scoudact. natural! v  arise,  from   the  deuided  absence  of  that  cordial. 
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UDqaalified  co-operation  atm>iigst  the  Mettibers  of  the  Opposi- 
tion y  by  whose  unde^ialing  unanimity  alone  the  reviviu  (^  Uie 
project,  and  the  probable  ruin  of  the  country,  could  be  resisted. 

It  was  evident  that,  by^the  thoughtless  conduct  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue ,  Lord  Cole ,  and  Mr •  Freneii ,  the  conclusire  xejection 
of  the  proposal  was  prevented  —  had  they  been  even  one 
moment  silent,  Ireland  would  have  been  a  proud,  prosperous, 
free ,  tranquil  ^  and  productive  member  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.— But  their  puerile  inconsi^lency  los^  their  country — ^ 
gave  a  clue  to  the  Secretary ,  and  the  Government ,.  before 
plunged  in  a  hopeless  perplexity  -—and  opened  a  wide  door  for 
future  discussion ,  which  Mr.Ponsonby-'s  motion  would  have 
for  ever  prevented. 

In  a  body  composed  aa  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.,  though 
this  mieforiune  mtist  ever  be  deplored ,  and  those  gentlemen 
for  ever  censured,  yet  such  «n  evftil  was  not  a  subject  for 
astonishment.  A  great  number  ofihoie  who,  composed -the 
House  were  most  ineypjBrienAed  statesmen  — >  they  ^meddled 
but  little  individually  in  any  arrangement  -of  debates^  and 
voted  according  to  their  party,  or.  their  sentiments,  without 
the  habit  of  any  previous  consultation. 

Such  men,  therefore ^  after  the  last  division  against  the    lAistaken 
Minister,  could  not  suppose  he  would  agdin  revive  thequestion,  ^^f  union-'^ 
and  they  partook  of  the  general  satisfaction.  Moderation  was^tt. 
now  recommended ,  as  the  proper  course  for-  a  loyal  oppost<» 
tion ,  and  the  proposal  for  a  Union  having  been  virtually  ne- 
gatived, it  was  observed  by  the  courtfy-  oppositionists  to  be  at 
least  unkind ,  if  not  indiscreet ,  tcTpush  Grovernment  further 
al  a  ^^  mQment  lik^  the  present.** 

On  the  other  hand,fthose  who  wished  to  complete  (he  vie-" 
tory,  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  hazard  of  moderate  pro- 
ceedings, and  their  zeal  led  them  to  wish  to  improve  their 
advantage,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  Lord  CornwalKs  from 
the  Government ,  as  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  measure.  But 
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the  eonduet  of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  his  supporters  had  misera- 
bly deceived  them,  and  bad  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position that  they  were  about  to  tread  very  uncertain  ground, 
and  that  their  first  consideration  should  be ,  how  far  the  pos- 
Their  em-  sibiUty  of  attaining  their  ultimate  object  should  be  weighed 
*  against  the  probable  event  of  losing  theirmajority  by  another 
trial  of  strength. 

Reasoning  people,  without  doors,  saw  the  daDger  still 
more  clearly  than  those  who  had  individually  to  encounter 
it.  Regardless  of  the  solemn  engagements  he  had  naade  in  the 
House,  and  by  which  he  had  imposed  on  many  of  the  Oppo- 
sition ,  the  Minister  and  his  agents  lost  no  opportunity,  nor 
omitted  any  means ,  of  making  good  their  party  amongst  the 
Members  who  had  npt  publicly  declared  themselves ,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  pervert  the  principles  and  corrupt  the  con- 
sistency of  those  who  had.  Lord  Castlereagh's  ulterior  efforts 
were  extensive  and  indefatigable,  his  spirit  revived  and  every 
hour  gained  ground  on  his  opponents.  He  clearly  perceived 
that  the  rank^  of  the  Opposition  were  too  open  to  be  strong, 
and  too  mixed  to  be  unanimous.  The  extraordinary  fate  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaration  of  rights ,  and  the  debate  on  a  si- 
milar motion  by  Lord  Corry,  which  so  shortly  afterwards  met 
a  more  serious  negative ,  proved  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions, and  identified  the  persons  through  whom  that  truth 
was  to  be  afterwards  exemplified. 
Bad  effecu  The  disheartening  effects  of  Mr.  Forlescue's  conduct  (  not- 
uj«c^*t  ^n- wi^l^8**^"^^"S  ^^^  general  exultation  of  the  country),  appeared 
duct.  lo  make  a  very  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind  —  it 

was  assiduously  circulated  by  Government  as  a  triumph ,  and 
on  all  occasions  reluctantly  alluded  to  by  the  Anti-Unionists 
—  it  became  apparent  that  the  increasing  majority  against 
the  Minister,  on  the  second  division,  if  unaccompanied  by 
that  fatal  circumstance ,  would  have  effectually  established 
the  progressive  power  of  the  Opposition,  and  rapidly  hastened 
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the  upset  of  Governmenr.  ■  But  the  adyantage  of  that  majo- 
rity was  lost ,  and  the  piossibility  of  exciting  division  among»t 
the  Anti-Unionists  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  This  con- 
sideration bad  an 'immediate  and  extensive  effect — the  timid 
recommenced  their  fears  —  the  w#f ering  began  to  think  of 
consequences  -^  the  venal  to  negotiate ;  and  the  public  mind, 
particularly  amongst  the  Githolics ,  who  still  smarted  from  the  The  CatUo- 
scourge ,  became  so  deeply  affected ,  and  so  timorously  doubt- 
ful, that  some  of  the  persons,  assuming  to  themselves  the 
title  of  CaihoUc  Leaders ,  *  sought  an  audience;  in  order  to 
inquire  from  Marquis  Cornwallis,  ^^'What  would  be  the 
advantage  to  the  Catholics,  if  a  Union  should  happen  to  he 
effected  in  Ireland  ?  " 

However,  great  confidence  in  an  ultimate  crushing  of  the  suteofpar- 
project  kept  its  place  in  the  Opposition.  The  Parliament ,  ^'^'' 
unaccustomed  to  see  the  Minister  with  a  majority  of  only  one, 
considered  him  as  totally  defeated.  A  rising  party  is  sure. to 
gain  proselytes.  Government ,  therefore ,  lost  ground  as  the 
Opposition  gained  it;  and  for  a  few  days  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary  must  resign.  Many  of 
their  adherents  shrunk  from  them.  A  large  proportion  of 
Parliament  was  far  beyond  the  power  either  of  fear  or  cor- 
ruption, yet  the  impartial  history  of  these  times  must  throw  a 
partial  shade  over  the  consistency  of  Ireland,  and  exhibit  some 
of  the  once  leading  characters  in  both  Houses  in  a  course  of 

*  It  it  obtenrable,  that  in  all  debates  of  Pat^ament.  '*  a  mamMi  lik%  tke 
prestnt "  —  or,  **  thu  U  not  the  time  **  —  or ,  "  if  wouid  be  highly  inconvenient 
at  tfiis  time ,  *'  etc.  —  are  invariably  used  as  arguments  by  Ministers  when 
they  have  no  substantial  reasons  to  give  for  their  refiisais  —  it  is  a  sweeping 
species  of  reply  of  great  atility,  as  it  answers  all  safajects  and  all  •reasoning. 

*  Mr.  Bellew  (brother  to  Sir  Patrick  Bellew),  Mr.  Lynch,  and  some 
others,  had  several  aodiences  with  the  Viceroy ;  •—  the  Catholic  Bishops 
were  generally  deceited  into  the  roost  disgustiAg  snhServienoe  —  rewards 
we^  not  withheld  —  Mr.  Bellew  was  to  be  appointed  sr  County  Judge,  but 
that  being  found  impracticable,  he  got  a  secret  pension ,  which  he  has  now 
enjoyed  for  thirty-two  years. 

a8 
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the  most  hamiliaiing,  corrupt,  and  dlsgusling  serWlity ;  conln- 
dicting  by  the  last  act  of  their  political  lives,  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  former  principles ,  from  the  first  moment  they  hid 
the  power  of  declaring  them  to  the  nation*  In  another  qoar- 
ter,  those  who  formed  ai^K>pposition  to  the  Minister  on  the 
question  of  a  Union,  had  been ,  and  wished  to  continae^  lui 
arowed  supporters  on  every  other.  The  custom  of  the  times, 
the  venality  of  the  Cowri ,  even  the  excessive  habits  of  convi- 
vial luxury,  had  combined  gradually  to  blunt  the  poignancy 
of  public  spirit,  and  the  activity  of  patriotic  exertions,  on  on£- 
nary  subjects.  The  terrors  of  the  rebellion,  scarcely  yet  extia- 
guished ,  had  induced  many  to  cling  for  protection  round  s 
government  whose  principles  they   had  condemned,  aad 
whose  politics  they  had  resisted.  The  subtle  Viceroy  knew  foil 
Well  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  moment ,  and  by  keep- 
ing up  the  delusion,  under  the  name  of  Iqjralty  andjdiscre- 
tion^  he  restrained  within  narrow  limits  the  spirit  of  consti- 
tutional independence  wherever  he  found  he  could  not  otbe^ 
wise  subdue  it.  ' 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Tiie  differ-     !•  '^"^  Membcfs  of  the  old  Opposition  ,  who  had  been  re- 
nt viewt  of  iiipned  to  the  new  Parliament  in  1707  ,  did  not  exceed  fiftv; 

the   Opposi-  \%\\%, 

Uon.  but  several  others ,  who  had  been  connected  (  and  some  of 

them  closely)  with  Government,  show^  a  tendency,  on  the 
Union  alone ,  to  sever  themselves  frqm  their  old  attachment^ 
accustomed  to  support  administration,  thciy  formed  no  cordial 

♦■    • 

■  Mr.  Gtirrtii,  Mr.  Gimttaa,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Oppoatioe, 
seeeded  from  the  new  Pariiameat.  Never,  waa  any  step  more  jndiicreit  ^ 
more  ill  timed^  oi*  to  ihemsdvea  more  injnrioaa  —  that  the  cause  of  Iiclaad 
should  lose  two  anoh  advocates,  at  the  very  moment  she  most  teipiiied 
them ,  was  tndj  mifortnnale.  Mr.  Grattan  retorted  to  Paiimmenl  whm  Ipo 
late  —  Mr.  Cmrran  >  never;  aad  his  fine  UlenU  were  lotl  to  kSin^f^ril  his 
country  for  ever.    • 
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co-operation  with  those  who  had  professed  a  more  extensive 
principle  of  opposition  \  and  though  they  wished  to  oppose  the 
Union,  they  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  Minister,  and  they 
acted  without  decisive  effect ,  because  they  wrought  on  too 
contracted  a  foundation. 

The  Opposition  to  Union  were ,  in  fact ,  united  on  no  one 
question  but  that  of  the  Union  •—  even  in  the  measure  of 
that  Opposition  they  were  not  agreed,  much  less  in  the  mode 
of  securing  a  retreat  or  of  profiting  by  a  victory.  But  still 
the  opposition  to  annexation  brought  them  closely  together. 
A  view  of  the  House  at  this  period  was  quite  unprecedented ; 
the  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  seen  on  the- same 
benches  with  those  of  Protestant  ascendancy  —  the  ^pport- 
ers  of  reform,  divided  with  the  borough  influence  -—  a  sense 
of  common  danger  drew  men  together  upon  this  topic  who 
were  dissimilar  in  sentiment ,  adverse  in  opinion  ,  jealous  in 
interest ,  and  antagonists  in  principle.  They  conjointly  pre- 
sented a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  but  possessed  within 
themselves  neither  subordination  nor  unqualified  unanimity, 
qualities  which  were  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  so  he- 
terogeneous a  body  from  the  destructive  weapons  which  were 
provided  for  their  overthrow.     . 

There  was  no  great  leader  whom  they  could  collectively     Opposition 
consult  or  obey  —  no  systematic  course  determined  on-  for  \j  organiied 
their  conduct — no  pre-arranged  plan  of  proceeding  without®'  co"'*«<=*^' 
doors  ,  or  practical  arrangement  for  internal  debate ;  their 
energies  were  personal,  their  enthusiasm  graduated ,  and  their 
exertions  not  gregarious.  Every  man  formed  his  own  line  of 
procedure  :  the  battle  was  hand  to  hand ,  the  movements 
desultory  ^  whether  they  clashed  with  the  general  interest , 
or  injured  the  general  cause,  was  hardly  contemplated,  and 
seldom  perceived  until  the  injury  had  happened. 

n.  The  talent  of  Parliament  principally  existed  amongst 
the  membej^s  who  had  formed  the  general  opposition  to  the 
Union .  Some  habitual  friends  of  administration  ,  therefore , 
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who  had  on  this  single  qaeslion  seceded  from  the  Court ,  and 
who  wished  to  resume  their  old  habits  on  the  Unioo  hein^ 
disposed  of,  obviously  felt  a  portion  of  narrow  jealousy  at 
being  led  by  those  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  oppose^ 
and  reluctantly  joined  in  any  liberal  opposition  to  a  G>art 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supporting.  They  desired 
to  vote  against  the  Union  in  the  'abstract ,  but  to  commit 
themselves  no  farther  against  the  Minister.  Many,  upon  this 
temporizing  and  ineffective  principle,  cautiously  avoided  aoy 
discussion ,  save  upon  the  direct  proposition  ;  and  this  was 
remarkable ,  and  felt  to  be  ruinous  in  the  succeeding  session. ' 
DUuaion  in     But  the  Strongest  and  most  fatal  cause  of  division  amongst 
of"tK?  cTtTo.  ^^^  Members  of  the  Opposition ,  was  ceruinly  their  radical 
lie  question,   difference  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question.    Those  who 
had  determined  to  support  the  Catholic  cause ,  as  the  surest 
mbde  of  preventing  any  future  attempts  to  attain  a  Union , 
were  obliged  to  dlissemble  their  intentions  of  proposing  eman- 
cipation ,  lest  they  should  disgust  the  Catholic  opponent  who 
acted  with  them  solely  against  the  Union.  Those  who  were 
enemies  to  Catholic  relaxation  were  also  obliged  to  conceal 
their  wishes ,  lest  their  determination  to  resist  that  measure 
should  disgust  the  advocates  ef  emancipation ,  who  had  united 
with  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Viceroy  knew  mankind  too  well  to  dismiss  the  Ca- 
tholics without  a  comfortable  conviction  .of  their  certain 
emancipation  ^  he  turned  to  them  the  honest  side  of  bis 
countenance  :  the  priests  bowed  before  the  soldierly  conde- 
scensions of  a  starred  veteran.  The' titular  Archbishop  was  led 
to  believe  he  would  instantly  beqfme  a  real  prelate  ^  and  before 
the  negociation  concluded ,  Dr.  Troy  was  eonsecrated  a  de- 
cided Unionist ,  and  was  directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to 

'  It  u  worlhy  of  obseryadon,  that  Lord  Castleroagh  was  to  aware  of  that 
feeling- amongst  those  who  opposed  the  Union ,  that,  in  1800,  Lord  Com- 
waDU^s  speech  did  not  even  hint  at  a  revival  of  that  measiire.  Hence  the  di- 
minished minority  on  Sir  I^urence  Parsons^s  motion. 
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his  coUcngues  to  promote  it.  Never  yet  did  any  clergy  so  re- 
trograde as  the  Oitholic  hierarchy ,  etc. ,  on  that  occasion.  It    CatboUct 
is  true  that  they  were  deceived;  hut. it  was  a  corrupt  decep*-^^' 
tion ,  and  they  felt  it  during  eight  and  twenty  years.  Most  of 
them  have  since  sojourned  to  the  grave  simple,  titulars,  and 
have  left  a  double  lesson  to  the  world  ,  that  Priests  and  Go-  ' 

yemments  can  rely  hut  littLs  oti  each  other,  and  that  the 
people  should  in  general  he  very  sceptical  in  relying  upon- 
either.  . 

Nodiing  could  be  more  culpable  than  the  conduct  of  a  con-  Alternately 
siderable  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  —  the  Catholic  body  f,]^|^^  *° 
were  misled ,  or  neutralised ,  throughout  the  entire  of  that 
unfortunate  era.  In  1798  they  were  hanged  ^in  1799  they 
were  caressed  ^  in  1800  they  were  cajoled ;  in  1801  they  were 
discarded;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  they  were 
complaining  louder  than  when*  they  were  in  slavery.  Nothing 
can  now  keep  pace  with  their  population  but  their  poverty ; 
and  no  body  of  men  a^er  gave  a  mare  helping  hand  to  their 
own  degradation  and  misery. 

Lord  Castlereagh ,  in  his  nature  decided  and  persevering , 
was  stimulated  still  more  by  the  spirit  and  arrogance  of  the 
restless  and  indefatigable  Chancellor.  Lord  Clare  had  professed  Lord  cure^s 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Union  \  but ,  deluded  by  his  ambi-  ^^| 
tion  ,  he  conceived  he  might  rule  the  British  councils ,  as 
he  had  governed  those  of  Ireland.  The  Union  rejected  ,  his 
power  would  be  extinguished;  if  it  were  carried,  his  influence 
might  be  transferred  to  a  larger  field  y  he  therefore  determined 
that  the  measure  should  be  achieved  — whether  by  fraud,  or 
force,  or  corruption ,  was  Uj^im  a  mattef,  if  not  of  indiffer- 
ence ,  at  least  of  np  perplexing  solicitude. 

Lord  Castlereagh  enlisted  him  willingly  under  his  banners, 
whikt  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  pertinacious  yet  plausible, 
cajoled  men ,  whom  the  address  of  Fitzgibbon  would  have 
irritated  ,  or  the  undisguised  corruption  of  Castlereagh  have 
disgusted  or  alarmed. 
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Vary    im>     III«  Mr.  Pitt  had ,  by  a  private  despatd^  to  Lord  Cotawallis, 

^^^^^  desired  that  the  measure  shooid  not  be  th^l^ressed ,  anlesB 

BCr;  Pill  to  lie  could  be  cerimn  of  a  majority  o( fifty.  *  The  Qiancdlor, 

wtMk.      '  oa  learning  the  import  of  that  despatch ,  ezpostolated  in  the 

strongest  terms  at  so  posiUanimous  a  decision.  His  Lordship 

never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  moderation  in  any  public 

pursait ,  and  he  eared  not  whether  the  Union  wore  carried  b]f 

a  majority  of  one  or  one  hundred. 

Lord  Castlereagh ,  though  practically  unskilled  ,  was  intni- 

tiyely  artful  —  he  was  cool*,  whilst  Lord  Clare  was  inflamed ; 

and  Lord  Gomwallis ,  as  a  soldier,  preferred  stratagem  to 

assault,  and  cautiously  opened  his  trenches  before  erery 

assailable  Member.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  reflected  on  an  un- 

fayourable  circumstance,  which  he  had  the  spirit  and  policy, 

as  far  as  possible,  to  counteract.    . 

Unprece-     Li  the  former  session,  the  Opposition  had  derived -consider- 

J^15**  ^"Ji^  able  advantage  from  the  spirit  with  which  many  of  the  party 

reagh.  liad  inclined  towards  personal  hostilities ;  this,  in  the  ensuinf; 

session ,  was  to  be  retaliated  with  interest  \  but  many  of  Lord 

Castlereagh's  adherents ,  though  engaged  to  vote,  might  not 

be  so  well  inclined  to  combat  for  a  Union.  He  was  naturally 

of  high  spirit ,  but  this  was  not  to  be  imparted  to  others,  nor 

could  he,  prudently,  exhibit  it  himself :  he  had  the  command 

'  The  original  despatch  I  taw  and  read ;  it  was  brooght  fron 
]|^.  Cooke*8  ofBce  secretly,  and  shown  to  me  for  a  particular  purpose  —  and 
completely  deceiyed  me  —  but  I  could  not  obtain  possession  of  it.  I  after- 
waxds  discoyered  that  \i  had  not  been  replaced  in  die  office.  It  was  sob- 
acribed  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  ai)d  the  name  of  Mr,  Bankes  occurred  more 
than  once  in  it ;  it  did  not  compliment  him. 

I  haye  reason  to  believe  that  that  diipatch ,  with  some  other  imporUid 
papers,  was  afterwards  accidentally  aropped  in  College  Green  ,  and  found 
by  Doctor  Kearny,  then  Provost  of  Dublin  University.  He  told  me  he  had 
fotmd  SDch  papers ,  and  promised  to  show  them  to  meat  a  fiiture  day  when 
the  question  was  decided,  but  never  did.  Doctor  Kearny  was  a  grotesipie 
figure ,  wonderfully  short  and  dr<^ ,  but  a  man  of  learning  and  of  excdleat 
charactte  in  every  respect.  He  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Osaory  — 
he  was  an  Aati»Uniomst. 
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of  money,  but  not  the  creation  of  courage,  and  bb  cause  was 
not  calcukted  Iq^nerate  tbat  feeling ;  be  iberefore  deyised 
a  pkn ,  unprecedented ,  and  wbicb  nerer  could  bave  been 
tbought  of  in  any  otber  country  tban*  Ireland :  it  has  not  bedn 
the  subject  of  any  publication.  ■  • 

IV.  He  invited  to  dinner,  at  bis  house  in  Merion  Square.  Rfmarkabie 

A* 

above  twenty  of  bb  most  staunch  supporters ,  consisting  of  '""^'^* 
^'  tried  men , "  and  men  of  ^^  fighting  families ,  *'  who  might 
feel  an  individual  pride  in  resenting  every,  personality  of  the 
Opposition ,  and  in  identifying  their  own  honour  with  ihe 
cause  of  Government.  This  dinner  was  sumptuous^  the 
Champagne  and  Madeira  had  ibeir  due  effect :  no  man  could 
be  more  condescen4ing  than  the  noble  host.  After  due  pre- 
paration ,  the  point  was  skilfully  introduced  by  Sir.  John 
Blaquiere  (since  created  Lord  de  Blaquiere),  who,  of  all  met) , 
.  was  best  calculated  to  promote  a  gentlemanly,  convivial, 
fighting  conspiracy;  he  was  of  the  old  school,  an  able  diplo- 
matist; and  with  the  most  polished  manners  and  imposing 
address,  he  combined  a  friendly  heart  and  decided  spirit;  in 
polite  conviviality  he  was  unrivalled. 

Having  sent  round  many  loyal ,  mingled  with  joyous  and 
exhilarating  toasts,  he  stated,  that  he  understood  the  Oppo- 
sition  were  disposed  to  personal  unkindness,  or  even  incivi- 
lities, towards  His  Majesty's  best  friends,  the  Unionists  of 
Ireland.  He  was  determined  th^t  no  man  should  advance  upon 
him  by  degrading  the  party  he  had  adopted,  and. the  measurea 
he  was  pledged  to  support.  A  full  bumper  proved  his  since- 
rity— the  subject  was  discussed  with  great  glee ,  and  some  of 
the  company  began  to  feel  a  zeal  for  "  actual  service." 

Lord  Gistlereagb  affected  some  coquetry,  lest  this  idea 

'  It  was  communicated  to  me  on  the  morning  after  its  development ,  by  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  A/>n  je^  preseift  and  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise ,  but  whose  real  ])rinciples  were  decidedly  averse  to  a  Union ,  to  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  give  his  insincere  support;  but  though  he  ha4 
ample  spirit ,  he  had  too  much  good  senSe  to  quarrel  on  the  subject. 
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should  appear  to  have  originaled  wilh  him;  but,  when  he 
perceived  that  maDy  had  made  apr  their  mifiiiB  to  act  eren  tm 
the  offensiye,  he  calmly  observed ,  that  flome  mode-ahonkl  y  at 
all  events,  he  taken  to  secure  the  constant  presence  of  a  snfB- 
cieiit  number  of  the  Government  friends  daring  the  discus- 
sion ,  as  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  were  often  totallj 
lost  for  want  of  dde  attendance.  Never  did  a.sleight-of-haod 
man  juggle  more  expertly. 
TbepUnor     One  of  his  librd^hip  s  ^prepared  accessories  (  as  if  it  were  t 

conipiracy.  ^^^  thoqght )  proposed;,  humorously,  to  have  a  dinner  lor 
twenty  or  thirty  exerj  day,  in  one  of  the  committee  chambers, 
where  they  could  be  always  at  hand  to  make  up  a  House,  or 
for  any  emergency  which  should  caH  for  an-  unexpected  re* 
inforcement ,  during  any  part  of  the  discussion. 
Acceded  to.  The  novel  idea  of  such  a  detachment  of  legishitors  was 
considered  whimsical  and  humorous,  and ,  of  course,  was  not 
rejected.  Wit  and  puns  began  to  accompany  the  bottle; 
Mr.  Cooke ,  the  Secretary,  then ,  with  significant  nods  and 
Rewards  in  smirking  inn uendos,  began  to  circulate  his  official  rewards 

perspective.   ^^  ^^^  company.  The  hints  and  the  claret  united  to  raise 

visions  of  the  most  gratifying  nature — every  man  became  in 
a  prosperous  state  of  official  pregnancy  :  embryo  judges — 
counsel  to  boards — envoys  to  foreign  courts  —  compeDsation 
pensioners  —  placemen  at  chance  —  and  commissioners  in 
assortments — all  revelled  in  the  anticipation  of  something 
substantial  to  be  given  to  every  Member  who  would  do  the 
Secretary  the  honour  of  accepting  it. 

The  scheme  was  unanimously  adopted —  Sir  John  Blaquiere 
pleasantly  observed  that ,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  sure  of 
a  good  cook  at  their  dinners.  After  much  wit,  and  many 
flashes  of  convivial  bravery,  the  meeting  separated  after 
midnight,  fully  resolved  to  eat,  drink,  speak,  Sind Jight  for 
Lord  Castlereagh.  The^  so  far  kept  their  words,  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Union  indisputably  showed  more  personal 
spirit  than  their  opponents  during  the  session. 
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The  house  of  Lord  Gharlomont  was  the  place  of  meeting    >jM«i>g  of 
for  the  leading Membets,  opponents  of  the  Union*,  the  here-^  wd^cL^^ 
ditaiy  patriotism  and  honour  of'  his  son ,  the  present  Earl ,  ^«B<»t'** 
pointed  him  out  for  general  confidence.  The  next  morning 
after  Lord  CastlereagH's  estraordinary  coterie,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Charlemont  House  i  to  consider  of  the  best  system  to 
he  pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  preserve  the  .country 
from  the  impending  ruin. 

No  man  in  Ireland  was  more  sincere  than  Lord  Charlemont.  Oppotttion 
Lord  Cojrry  was  by  fistr  more  ardent ,  and  Lord  Leitrim*  more 
reserved-,  in  their  manners  :  the  Commoners  who  attended , 
were  alike  honest  and  honourable  :  their  objects  were  the 
same,  but  their  temperature  was  unequal  ^  and  this  meeting, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  Minister  :  patriotic,  disinterested,  independent,  and  ta- 
lented; but  of  a  calm,  gentle^  and  reflective  character. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  project  against  their  <^ourage  was  com-   LordCMtW- 
municated  to  most  of  them-,  and  three  distinct  proposals  (itiiu?  befora*" 
would ,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  state  them  now)  were  made^™* 
on  that  occasion. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  proposer  (  who  still  r^ins  the  same  Coonter-pUo 
opinion),  either  of  them ,  if  adopted  with  spirit  and  adhered ^"'^^****^' 
to  with  perseverance ,  would  have  defeated  the  Minister ;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  meeting  disapproved  of  them.  Mr.  Grat- 
tan ,   Lord    Corry,  -  Mr.  John   Ball ,    (!k)lonel  O'Donnell  , 
Mr.  O'Donnell ,  Mr.  Egan  ,   and  some   other  gentlemen  , 
zealously  approved  of  by  far  the  most  decisive  and- spirited  of 
the  three  expedients.  The  proposer  well  knew  that  no  ordinary 
measures  could  be  successful  against  the  Government ,  and 
that  by  nothing  but  extremes  could  the  Union  be  even  suspend- 
ed. The  residue  of  the  meeting  were ,  perhaps ,  more  discreet ;    Rejected, 
and  never  was  there  ^een  a  more  decided  predisposition  to 
tranquillity,  than  in  the  majority  of  the  distinguished  men  at 
that  important  assembly  of  Irish  patriots. 

However,  on  the  very  first  debate,  in  1800,  it  appeared  in- 


more 
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dispntobly  fliat  Lord  Casllereagfa  had  diffused  his  mm  spirit 
into  many  of  his  adherents ,  and  it  became  ei|iudlj  apparent, 
thai  it  was  not  met  with  correqxmding- ardour  by  die  Oppo- 
sition :  to  this ,  howeyer,  there  Was  one  memorable  ezceptkm 
—>  to  Mr.  Grattan  al<Mie  was 'it  reserred  to  support  Ibe  spirit 
of  his  party,  and  to  exemplify  the  gallantry  he  ao  strongly 
rcfcommended  to  others.  Roused  bylklr.  Corry,  the  €IhanceUor 
of  the  Exch^uer,  he  gave  him  no  time  for  repentance ;  and, 
considering  the  temper  of  the  times ,  the  propensity  of  the 
people ,  and  the  intense  agitation  upon  the  subject ,  it  is  mar- 
yellons ,  that  this  was  the  only  instance  of  bloodahed  dnriag 
the  contest.  Mr.  Grattan  had  shot  him  at  day-break  ,  and  the 
intelligence  arrived  whilst  the' House  was  yet  flitting  —its 
effect  was  singular.  The  project  at  Lord  Castlereagh's  well 
warranted  reprisals.  * 

Earl  Bel-  Y.  Lord  Corry,  now  EarlBelmore,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous ,  unflinching ,  and  respectable  of  the  Anti->Unionists; 
a  toung  nobleman  of  considerable  talent  and  tnt^rlty,  he  felt 
sorely  the  rain  which  the  flippant  imbecility  and  short  visios 
of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Lord  Cole  had  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try. —  He  could  not  believe  but  that  all  those  who  had  com- 
posed the  majority  against  the  Union  ,  would  ,  on  recoTering 

Hit  motion  their  recollection,  see  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  naotioo, 

lffeci*as*Bl^!  ^^^  ^®  determined ,  by  a  declaration  of  a  similar  purport ,  to 
Ponftooby^t  5  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  that  error  which 
they  inadvertently  fell  into. 
Rejected.  lu  this,  howevcr,  his  Lordship  was  mistaken — the  extreme 
impolicy  of  any  pledge  of  eternal  enmity  to  Union  had  ,  from 
the  last  day,  been  sedulously  inculcated  by  the  friends  of 
Government ,  upon  every  feeble-minded  or  wavering  mem- 
ber -,  and  Lord  Corry 's  motion,  after  an  animated ,  long,  and 
high-blooded  debate,  was  definitively  negatived  by  a  consider- 

'  Two  of  the  three  expedients  proposed ,  at  Crst  view  ,  might  ag>pear 
extravagant,  and  were  called  impracticable;  one  was  certainly  easy,  aU 
were  loyal ,  and  cither  of  them  would  have  been  effecdTC. 
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able  mjortly ,  and  gare  another  handle  lo  the  Viceroy  for 
ulterior  efforts. 

ThoQgh  the  fate  of  Lord  Conys  mdtion  wa»  of  a  most  dis- 
tracting nature ,  it  made  but  little  impression  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Aati-Unionists ;  they  coald  not  bring  themselves 
to  sopppse  that  a  measore  so  vital,  so  condosiye  and  so  ge- 
nerally detested ,  being  once  negatiyed-^  could  again  be  pro- 
posed by  the  .(  defeated  ministers)  to  the  same  Plsrliamtot. 
Thousands  of  addresses  were  presented,  and  resolutions  pa^    Very  na- 
sed  against  any  further  discussion ,  and ,  for  a  time ,  rejoicing  ^^1^ 
and  confidence  were  the  general  subjects  throughput  the 's^  ^ 
whole  nation. 

¥1.  The  rejoicings^  in  the  metropolis,  exceeded  all  others.  PtocicoUriy 
Dublin  was  more  tBan  any  other  place  interested  in  defeating  "^ 
a  measure  which  must ,  by  the  consequent  emigration  of  the 
'Nobles  and  Commoners ,  deprive  it  of  every  advantage  which 
their  splendour  and  luxury  of  society,  their  grand  and  nu- 
merous establishments — influx  of  strangers— ^ and  expendi- 
tune  of  great  fortunes  amongst  its  citizens*,  must  confer  upon 
a  dty  which  was  not  commercial. 

These  ebullitions  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  their  deliver- 
ers, and  hostility  to  the  Unionists,  were  excessive.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  bung  in  effigy  and  burnt  facing  the  door  of 
the  author,  in  Merrion  Square ;  but  no  disturbance  occurred  ' 
that  could  possibly  justi^  military  execution.  The  violent 
spirit,    however,    of  the   Chancellor,    anticipated    some 
attack* on    his  partisans ,« which  conscious   culpability,    a 
heated  imagination  ,  and  his  own  terrors  had  raised  up  as  a 
spectre  before  him ,  and  led  him  to  countenance  one  of  the 
most  unjustifiable.— On  the  universality  of  the  rejoicings  and 
rather  boisterous  demonstrations  of  joy,  at  the  defeat  of  Go- 
vernment,  his  alarmed  Lordship^  under  colour  of  taking 
precautions  to  preserve  the  peace ,  called  a  Privy  Council  to    a  Pri? / 
the  Castle,  which  might  screen  himself  under  the  authority  ^"°*^'** 
of  that  body ,  from  the  individual  imputation  of  those  mca- 
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LordCUr«*s  sures  of  Severity,  which  he  determined  to  pM  in  force  against 

^"*  the  rejoicing  population  ,  should  any  feasible  opportunity  he 

giTen  for  the  interference  of  the  military.  —  This  is  a  matter 
of  fact ,  —  hut  care  was  taken  that  any  order  which  might 
be  giyen,  or  the  proximate  authority  through  which  any 
wanton  Tiolence  might  he  committed  amongst  the  people, 
should  not  be  made  puhlic. 
ifUitarj        Ahout  nine  at  night ,  a  party  of*  the  military  stationed  in 

e.ec»t>oo.  ^i^Q  Old  Custom  Housc,  near  Essex  Bridge,  sUently  sallied 
out  with  trailed  arms,  without  any  ciyil  magistrate,  and 
only  a  Serjeant  to  command  them ;  on  arriring  at  Capd 
Street  the  populace  were  in  the  act  of  violently  huzxaing  ftr 
their  friends,  and,  of  icourse,  with  equal  vehemence  execrat- 
ing their  enemies ;  —  hut  nb  riot  act  was  rdd, —  no  magistrale 
appeared,  and  no  disturbance  or  tutnult  existed  to  warrant  iii- 
litary  interference. 

The  soldiers,  however,  having  taken  a  position  a  short  way 

down  the  street,  without  Being  in  any  way  assailed,  fired  a 

People  kui-:voUey  of  balls  amongst  the  peop}e;  —  ef  course  a  few  were 

^^  ^  killed  and  some  wounded ;  amongst  the  former  were  a  wooua 
and  a  hoy,  —  a  man  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Mr»P.  Hamikoo, 
the  King's  proctor  of  the  Admiralty,  who ,  as  a  mere  spectator, 
was  viewing  the  illumination.  This  is  only  mentioned,  to 
evince  the  violent  spirit, which  guided  the  Government  of  tkit 
day  —  and  the  tyrannic  means  which  were  resorted  to  to  ter- 
rify the  people  from  testifying  their  zeal  at  their  deUverance, 
as  they  fancied  ,  from  the  proposi^  annexation. 
Inefficiently     Tlys  Outrage  was  made  a  suhjecWdf  complaint  toParlia- 

f^'***Piiru!ii^  °^®"* »  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  actors  concealed ,  that  notUns 
»^t«  could  be  developed  to  lead  to  punishment.  — The  rejoidnp 

.  however'were  neither  ended  nor  checked  by  military  execu- 
tion ,  —  and ,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session ,  the  same  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Union  remained  not  only  as  unsubdued, 
but  still  more  decided  than  at  its  commencement. 
A  most  remtfrkahle  proof  of  the  shameless  lengths ,  at  that 
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period ,  resorted  to  by  the  yiceroy;and  Minister  to  gain  over 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  Anti-Unionists  against  the  ensuing 
sessions ,  occurred  immediately  after  the  close  bf  the  session 

of  1799- 

Vn.  A  public  dinner  of  all  the  patriotic  members  was  had    Aati-Uaion 

in  Dublin,  to  commemorate  the  rescue  of  their  country  from  so  ^^^^' 

imminent  A  danger.  One  hundred  and  ten  members  of  Parlia^ 

ment  sat  down  to  that  splendid  and  triumphant  entertainment . 

.   Never  was  .a -more  cordial,  happy  assemblage  of  men  of 

rank,  consideration  and  of  prouen  integrity,,  collected  in  one 

chamber,  than  upon  that  remarkable  occasion.  Every  man's 

tried  and  avowed  principles  were  supposed  to*  be  untaintable, 

and  pledged  to  his  own  honor  and  bis  country's  safety ;  and 

amongstothers,  Mr.  Handcock,  member  forAlhlone,  appeared    Mr.  HMd- 

to  be  conspicuous ;  he  spoke  strongly,  gave  numerous  Ami-  lone/a^ontpi' 

Union  toasts ,  vowed  his  eternal  hostility  to  so  infamous  a  *^"*  p»t«ot. 

measure,  pledged  himself  to  God  and  man  to  resist  it  to 

extremities,  and ,  to  finish  and  record  his  sentiments,  he  had 

composed  an  Anti-Union  song  of  many  stanzas ,  which  he 

sung  himself  with  a  general  chorus ,  to  celebrate  the  spirit , 

the  cause,  and  the- patriotism  of- the  meeting; —this  was 

encored  more  than  once,  by  the  company,  and*  he  withdrew 

towards  day  with  the  reputation  of  being ,  in  1799 ,  the  most 

pure ,  unflinching  opponent  of  the  measure  he  so  cordially 

resisted. 

.   From  that  day^  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  wisely 

marked  him  out  as  one  of  their  opponents  who  should  be 

gained  over  on  tmy  terms. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  globcf; 

wherever  ambition ,  vanity  or  avarice  take  root ,  and  become 

ruling  passions,  their  vegetation  maybe  checked  for  a  day,  but 

the  root  is  perennial;  and  Ireland  had  no  reason  to  suppose 

nature  Would  favour  her  by  an  unqualified  exemption  of  her  ' 

representatives  from  those  alluring  vices  which  she  'had  so 

profusely  lavidbied  oa  and  exemplified  iii  the  British  Par-  corruptitato 
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of  the  Britifih  liament  •<—  that  at  length  ij  became  so  politically  ▼Mods  and 
PftriUment,  iotokrably  corrupt  — ♦  that  the  remedy  of  a  d^ocimtic  re- 
form ,  in  the'G>mmons,  or  more  properly,  a  recarrence  tothe 
theory  of  the  constitution ,  was  found  indispenaal^le  to  secure 
the  remains  of  that  constitution  against  the  oicerwhehiiing  in- 
fluence of  the  Peers  and  the  oligarchy  which  menaoed  its 
annihilation. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  very  •  summit  of  ftitiish  ^otism  aad 
injustice,  to  pretend  tkat  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Irish  Fur- 
liament  formed  a  leading*  and  just  ground  for  altogether  extia- 
guisbing  its  existence,  though  it  appears  in  full  proof ,  Ihatia 
proportion  to  their  respective  numbers ,  the  Brifiah  Com- 
Compared  mous  at  the  period  of  Uie  Irish  Union  contained  one  foorth 
i^Umd^'tfaa™^^®   corrupt,,  corruptible  and  influenced  members  tfasa 
UoioD.  that  of  Ireland  at  arty  period  <-*  and  that  the,  British  BGnister 

on  the  regency<^question  —  intimidated ,  influenced  or  oor^ 
rupted  the.  British  House  of  Gammons,  —  when  that  of  Ire- 
land was  found  pure*eiiough  to  resist  all  his  efforts,  aadl 
support  the  heir  apparent. 

The  English  people,  therefore,  from  a  recurrence  to  na- 
cqui vocal  facts,  and  from  a  sad  experience  of  the  infinite 
ease  with  which  any  minister  corrupted  and  controlled  at 
pleasure  their  own  Parliament,  will  scarcely  beliere  that  sll 
the  arts  —  the  money -r-  the  titles  —  the  offices  —  the  bribei 
their  minister  could  bestow— all  the  influence  he  possessed- 
all  the  patronage  he  could  grant — all  the  promises  he  could 
make— all  the  threats  he  could  use— all  the  terrors  he  ooaM 
excite  —  all  the  deprivations  he  could  inflict  —  could  seduce 
or  warp  away  scarcely  more  than  a  hdlf  of  the  .members  of 
the  Irish  Commons,  from  their  duty  to  their  country  — and 
that  on  the  question  of  annexation  by  union,  his  utmost  effoili 
could  not  influence  more  than  eight  above  a  moiety  of  their 
•number^  yet,  with  only  i58  out  of  3oo,  which  in  Engbnd 
would  be  considered  a  defeat ,  he  persevered  and  effected  the 
extinguishment  of  the  legislature  —  a  majority  which  ,  on 
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any  important  question ,  would  have  cashiered  a  British  mi- 
nister. Yet  such  was  the  foct  in  Ireland  ^and  the  division  of  the 
5th  an4  6th  February,  iSoo,  on  the  Union  ,  will  remain  an 
eternal  record  of  the  unriTalled  incoiTuptible  purity  of  ii5 
members  of  that  Parliament.— ^Tliis  obserTation  is  matter  of 
absolute  fact ;  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it ,  even  by  anticipation, 
as  an  illustration,  and  a  fact  of  which  the  English  people 
seem  to  have  been  totally  ignorant,  —  For  Ijer  own  sake 
probably  England  will  soon  requr  to  Irish  history,  where  she 
will  find  her  long  sufferings  -r-  and  more  unshaken  loyalty 
to  her  .English  kings  than  in  any.  other  country  or  portion  of 
her  people. ' 

This  not  misplaced  digression  will  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  sequel  of  M r^  Handcock ,  being  a  sample  and  a 
warning  to  England  of  what  might  .be  also  the  fate  of  their 
own  representation •• 

The  blandishments  of  the  crafty  Viceroy  were  now  unspar-  Mr.  Haad- 
ingly  lavished  on  Mr.  Handcock^  simple  money  would  not*^^**'***^ 
do— -they  endeavoured  to  persuade. him  that  his  principles 
were  disloyal  ^  his  song  was  sedition  ,  and  that  further  oppo- 
sition might  end  in  treason ;  still  he  held  out  until  title  was 
added  to  the  bribe ,  ^is  own  conscience  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  charge  —  the  vanity  of  his  family  lusted  for 
nobility.  He  wavered,  but  he  yielded ^  his  vo¥^s,  his  declara- 
tion, his  song,  all  vanished  before  vanity,  and  the  year  i8oo 
saw  Mr.  Handcock  of  Athlone  Lord  Castlemaine.  —  But  the 
reputation  of  a  renegade  was  embodied  with  the  honors  of 
his  family,  and  pecuniary  compensation  for  a  Parliamentary 
return  could  do  no  mischief  to  his  public  reputation  ^  —  be 
became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Union. 

'  Fide  amU,  page  aaa. 
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€HAP.  XXTII. 

I.  It  is  net  possible  to  comprise  in  a  single  volume  a  tithe 
of  the  means,  and  measures  of.  every  description  ,  resorted 
to  by  the  Viceroy,  and  Secretary,  notonly  to  seduce  the  mem- 
bers, but  to  proeure  addresses  favorable  to  their  views,  from 
every  or  any^rank ,  or  description  of  people  ,  from  the  first 
rank  to  the  very  lowest  order  :  beggars,  cottagers ^  trades- 
men ,  every  individual  who  could  be  influenced ,  were  tempt- 
6A  to  put  their  names  or  marks  to  addresses ,  not  one  word 
of  which  they  understood  the  intent ,  still  less  the  ruinous 
Felons  in rcsult  of.  Evcu  public  instances  were  adduced,* some  meo- 
dmreirbjp'i^  tioned  iu  Parliament,  and  not  .denied,  of  felons  in  the  gaols 
mise  of  par^ purchasing  pardon ,  or  ti;ansmutalion ,  by  signatures,  or  by 
petitions    in  forging  n^mes ,  to  Union  eulogiums.  .     •    - 
Vt^,*^  English  generals ,  who ,  :at  a  moment  when  martial  Uw 

exkted ,  or  a  recollection  of  its  execution  was  still  fresh  in 
every  memory,  could  not  fail  to  have  their  own  influence 
over  proclaimed  districts  and  bleeding  peasantry  ^  of  course, 
their  success  in  procuring  addresses  to  Parliament ,  was  not 
limited  either  by  their  power,  their  dbposition,  oj*  their 
ihstructions. 

The  Anti-Union  addresses,  innumerable  and  fervid,  in 
their  very  nature  voluntary,  and  the  signatures  of  high  con- 
sideration, were  stigmatised  by  the  title  of  seditious  and 
disloyal  *,  whilst  those  of  the  compelled ,  the  bribed ,  and  the 
culprit  were  priVited ,  and  circulated  by  every  means  that  the 
treasury,  or  the  influence  of  the  Government,  could  efifect. 

Mr.  Darby,  high  sheriff  of  King^s  County,  and  Major  Ro- 
gers of  the  Artillery,  bad  gone  so  far  as  tQ  place  two  six*poanders 
towards  the  doors  of  the  Court  House ,  where  the  gentlemen 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  were  assembling  to  address 
as  Anti-Unionists ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  >  that  the 
dread  of  grape-shot  not  only  stopped  those,  but  numerous 
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meetings  for  similar  porpoees ;  yet  this  was  one  of  the  means 
taken  to  prevent  the  expression  of  public  meetings  without , 
and  formed  a  proper  companion  for .  the  measores  resorted 
to  within ,  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
As  this  volume  cannot  detail  the  innumerahle  circum- 

r 

Stance^  and  episodes,  which  a  perfect  history  of  those  times 
would  embody,  i%  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  English 
readers  of  Ihis  work  will  imagine  any  act  that  an  indefatigable, 
and,  09  this  subject,  the  most  corxu[H.of  Governments  could 
by  possibility  resort  to ,  to  carry  a  measure  they  had  deter- 
mined on;.sUch  readers  cannot  imagine  acts  more  illegal, 
unconstitutional ,  and  corrupt ,  than  those  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland ,  his  8(ecretary  and  uhder-secretary ,  employed ,  from 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1799  to  that  of  1800;  in  the  last 
of  the  Irish  Parliaments  every  thing  therefore  is  passed  over, 
or  but  slightly  touched  on ,  till  the  opening  of  the  last  se^ion. 

n.  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  having  made  good  Ewerj 
progress  during  the  recess ,  now  discarded  all  secrecy  and  M^  !!emrt!sd  to  by 
serve.   To  recite  the  various  a^s  dff  simple  metalUc  cor-  ***•  ▼wtroy* 
ruption  which  were  practised  without  any^  reserve ,  during  the 
summer  of  1799  ^  are  tod  numerous  for  this  volume,  JlpviU 
be  sufficient  to  describe  the  proceedings,  without  partiicula- 
rising  the  individuals.  Many  of  the  Peers ,  and  several  of  tbe 
Commoners,  had  the  patronage  of  boroughs,  the  control  of 
which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Minister's  project. 
These  patrons  Lord  Castlereagh  assailed  by  every  means  wbi6h 
his  power  and  situation  afforded.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  the 
remote,  Lord  Castlereagh  the  intermediate,  add  Mr^SeOretary 
Cooke  the  immediate  agents  on  many  of  these  bargains.  Lord 
Shannon ,  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  and  several  other  Peers  com- 
manding  votes ,  after  much  coquetry,  had  been  secured  during 
the  first  session ;  but  the  defeat  of  Government  rendered  their 
future  support  uncertain.  The  parliamentary  patrons  had     viceroy 
breathing  time  after  the  preceding  session ,  and  began  to  trem-  ^^^  ^ 
ble  for  their  patronage  and  importance ;  and  some  desperate  voru 

^9 
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absent -—a  most  favourable  circaaiistance  for  the  Bfinister. 
Every  mkid  vras  al  ilastretdi  — every  talent  was  ia  it^e  vigcmr : 
it  was  a  monneatoua  trial ;  and  never  wae^  genmnX  utt  m 
deep  a  sensation  felt  in  any  eonntry.^  Numerous  Britiak  noUe- 
men  and  commoners  were  present  at  that  and  ibe  rafrerpjiin 
debate,  and  they  expressed  opinions  of  Iriaii  el€>queDoe  #|hich 
they  had  never  before  conceived ,  nor  ever  ^fter  had  an  op- 
portunity of  appreciating.  Every  man  on  that  nigkt  seemed  to 
be  inspired  by  the  subject.  Speeches  more  replete  with  talent 
and  witb  energy^  on  both  sides,  never  were  heard  in  the  Iruii 
Senate — it  was  a  vital  subject.  The  sublime,  the  doqueet, 
the  figurative  orator — the  plain,  the  connected^  the  meta- 
physical reasoner — the  classical,  the  learned ,  and  the  soieinn 
declaimer,  in  a  succession  of  speeches  so  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm  —  -so  interesting  in  their  nature  — >  so  important 
in  their  consequence ,  created  a  variety  of  sensations  even  in 
the  bosom'of  a  stranger,  and  could  scarcely  fail  of  excitiag 
some  sympathy  with  a  nation  which  was  doomed  to  ckiae  for 
ever  that  school  of  eloquence  whicb  had  so  long  given  dia- 
racteirand  celebrity  to  Irish  talent. 
Bebatecon.     The  debate  proceeded  with  increasing  heiat  and  interest  till 

^1  '  pa3t  ten  o'clock  the  ensuing  mornihg  (i6th).  Many  members 
on  both  sides  signalized  themselves  to  an  extent  thai  never 
could  have  been  expected.  The  result  of  the  convivial  reso* 
lutiou  at  Lord  Castleiceagh's  house ,  already  mentioned  ,  was 
actually  exemplificAvMid  clearly  discernible ;  —  ati  unexam- 
pled zeal ,  an  uncon^hial  energy,  an  uncalled  for  rancoor, 
and  an  unusual  animation  bro^e  out  from  several  supporters 
of  Government,  to  an  extent  which  none  but  those  who  had 
LordCaitie.  kuowuthe  systcm  Lord  Gastlercagh  had  skilfully  suggested  tobis 

reagfa*t  plan  foUowcrs,  could  in  any  wav  account  for.  This  excess  of  ardour 

put  mto  exe-  ,  ^         ^ 

catioD.  gave  to  this  debate  not  only  a  new  and  extraordinary  variety 

of  language  >  but  an  acrimony  of  invective ,  and  an  absence 
of  all  moderation  ,  never  before  so  .immoderately  practised. 
This  violence  was  in  unison  with  the  pugnacious  pitnect  p( 
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auUcipaiioglheAolUUDi9DisUiB  offensive  oper^lions  —  some 
remarkable  instances  of  that  project  were  actually  put  iato 
practice ,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  Irish 
chronicles. 

Mr.  Busbe  y  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland ,  was  as    Mr.  Baibe. 
nearly  4®void  of  private  and  public  enemies  as  any  man.  En- 
dowed with  superior  talents,  he  h^d  met  with  a  corresponding 
success  in  an  ambitious  profession  and  in  a  jealo^  country. 
His  elqguence  was  of  the  purest  kind ;  but  the  more  delicate 
the  edge,  the  deeper  cuts  the  irony,  and  his  rebukes  were  of  thi^t 
description )  and  when  embellished  by  hisridicule,  coarse  minds 
might  bear  them  ,  but  the  more*  sensitive  ones  could  not. 
Mr.  Plunket's  satire  was  of  a  different  nature  —  his^weapon  cut    Mr.  Plan, 
in  every  direction ,  and  when  once  unsheathed ,  little  quarter  ^^'' 
could  he  expected.  His  satire  was,  ^t  times,  of  that  corroding 
yet  witty  nature ,  that  no  patience  could  endure;  yet ,  on  thys 
debate  ,  both  these  gentlemen  were  assailed  with  intrepidity 
by  a .  person  whose  talents  were  despised  ,  and  the  price  of 
whose  seduction  glared  in  an  appointment  to  the  highest  office 
at  the  Irish  bar  —  a  barrister  without  professional  practice 
or  exp.e1'ience|  and  who  was  not  considered  susceptible  pf 
black  letter.  As  a  statesman  he  had  no  capacity ;  and  as  an 
orator  he  was  below  even  mediocrity ,  from  an  embarrassed 
pronunciation -which  seemed  to. render  any  attempt  at  9I0* 
cution  a  niost  hopeless  experiment.  Such  was  Mr,  St.  George    iflr.   St. 
Daly,  appointed  Pxinte-Serjeant  of  Ireland  in  the  place  of    ^^^^    *^' 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  ,  raised'  oVer  the  heads  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor*General ,  and ,  from  a  simple  briefless  advocate ,  ele- 
vated to  the  very  highest  rank  of  a  talented  and  learned  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Daly,  however  ,  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent    His     cha- 
family ,  and  common  sense ,  and  -,  what  was  formerly  highly 
esteemed  in  Ireland ,  oC  a  ^'  fighting  family.^'  He  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Dennis  Daly,  of  sa  much  talent ,  and  of  so 
much  reputation  amongst  the  patriots  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
proud  enough  for  his  pretensions ,  and  sufficiently  conceited 
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for  his  capacity  ]  and  a  private  gentleman  he  woald  hate 
remained ,  had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Union  placed 
him  ill  public  situations,  where  he  had  himself  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  feel  that  he  certainly  was  over-eloTated.  This 
gentleman  is  particularly  noticed ,  as ,.  on  this  iMght ,  he,  in 
some  points ,  OTcrcame  the  public  opinion  of  his  incapacity, 
and  he  surprised  the  House  by  one  dP  the  most  clever  and  serere 
philippics  ^ich  had  been  pronounced  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Union,  more  remarkable  from  being  directed  #gainst 
two  of  the  most  pure  and  formidable  orators  in  the  country. 
His  attack     The  contempt  with  Which-  Mr.  Daly  conceived  his  capacity 

on  Mr.  BiMbe.  ^^^  viewed  by  the  superior  members  of  his  profession ,  the  inap- 
titude he  himself  felt  for  theostensible  situation  be  was  pUc^ 
in ,  the  cutting  sarcasms  liberally  lavished  on  his  inexperience 
and  his  infirmity ,  in  lampoons  and  pampUets ,  combined  to 
excite  an  extraordinary  exertion  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
humiliating  taunts  that  he  had  been  so  long  experiencing. 
Mr.  Daly's  attack  on  Mr*  Bushe  was  of. a  clever  description, 
and  had  Mr.  Bushe  had  one  vulnerable  point ,  his  assailant 

On  Mr.  Plan- might  havc  prevailed.  He  next  attacked  Mr.  Plunket,  who 

^^'  sat  immediately  before  him ;  but  the  materials  of  his  vocabu- 

lary had  been  nearly  exhausted;  however,  he  was  making 
some  progress ,  when  the  keen  visage  of  Mr«  Plunket  was 
seen  to  assume  a  curled  sneer,  which ,  like  a  legion  offensive 
and  defensive ,  was  prepared  for  any  enemy.  No  speech  could 
equal  his  glance  of  contempt  and  ridicule  • —  Mr.  Daly  re- 
ceived it  like  an  arrow  —  it  pierced  him  —  he  faltered  like  a 
wounded  man  —  his  vocal  infirmity  became  more  manifest, 
and,  after  an  embarrassed  ()ause,  he  yielded  —  changed  his 
ground,  and  attacked  by  wholesale  every  member  of  his  own 
profession  who  had  opposed  a  Union ,  and  termed  them  a 
Replied  to  disaffected  and  dangerous  factidn.  Here  again  he  received  a 

rington.  ' ^cply  uot  Calculated  to  please  him,  and  at  length  he  con- 
cluded one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches ,  because  one 
of  the  most  unexpected,  that  had  been  made  during  the 
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discussion.  Every  member  who  had  heen  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  the  House,  new  ones  who  had  never  spoken^  on 
that  night  made  warm ,  and  several  of  them  eloquent ,  ora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Peter  Burrows ,  a  veteran  advocate  for  the  rights  of  Mr.  Ptter 
Ireland ,  —  wherever  and*  whenever  he  had  the  power  of  "™ 
declaring  himself,  —on  this  night  made  an  able  effort  to 
uphold  his  principles.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  who 
had  many  friends,  and  justly; —  nothing  could  be  more 
ungracious  than  the  manner,  nothing  much  better  than  the 
matter,  of  his  orations.  His  mind  had  ever  been  too  inde- 
pendent to  cringe ,  and  his  opinion^  to^  intractable  for  an 
arbitrary  minister;  — on  this  nightie  formed- a  noble  and 
distinguished  contrast  to  those  of  his  own  profession,  who  had 
sold  themselves  and  the  representation  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  House  had  nearly  exhausted  itself  and  the  subject, 
when ,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  incident  the 
most  affecting  and  unexpected,  occurred ,  and  which  is  too 
precious  a  relic  of  Irish  Parliamentary  chronicles,  not  to  be 
recorded. 

IV.  The  animating-  presence  of  Mr.  Grattan  on  this  first       Affecting 
night  of  the  debate  was  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  m]P^^  c^^n 
to  the  patriots  —  it  was  once  more  raising  the  standard  of  li-*°^^**  ^**°"* 
berty  in  Parliament.  He  had  achieved  the  independence  of 
his  country  in  178ft ,  and  was  the  champion  best  calculated 
at  this  crisis  to  defend  it  —  a  union  of  spirit ,  of  talent ,  and 
of  honesty,  gave  him  an  influence  above  all  his  cotcmporaries. 
He  had  been  ungratefully  defamed  by  the  people  he  had  li- 
berated ,  and  taking  the  calumny  to  hearty  his  spirit  had  sunk 
within  him ,  his  health  had  declined ,  and  he  had  most  un- 
wisely seceded  in  disgust  from  Parliament ,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  most  required  to  defend  both  himself  and 
his  country.  He  seemed  fast  approaching  to  the  termination 
of  all  earthly  objects,  when  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
shed  his  influence  over  the  political  crisis. 
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Returned     At  that  lime  Mr.  Tighe  returoed  the  jnembers  for  like  cWmo 

the  precedC^  borough  of  WicUow,  and  a  vacaocy  having  occurred,  it  wis 

eTeniog.        tendered  to  Mr.  Grattan ,  who  would  willingly  have  declined 
it  but  for  the  importunities  of  his  friends. 
Tht  imiw.     The  Lord  Lientenant  and  Lord  Casllereagh,. justly  appre- 

Go^erameiiL  ciating  the  effect  his  presence  miglit  have  on  the  first  debate , 
had  withheld  the  writ  of  election  till  the  last  moment  the  law 
allowed  9  and  till  they  conceived  it  might  be  too  late  lo  relnm 
Mr.  Grattati  in  time  for  the  discuq^ion.  It  was  not  until  the 
day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  writ  was  delivered 
to  the  returning  officer.  By  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
perhaps  by  following  th^xample  of  government  in  ovcrstraia- 
ing  the  law ,  the  election  was  held  immediately  on  the  arrival 
oC  the  writ  — -  a  sufficient  number^of  voters  were  collected  to 
Ketoftied  at  return  Mr.  Gr^ittan  before  midnight.  By  one  o'clock  the  re* 

midnigbe.       ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  1^  DubUu ;  it  arrived  by  five ;  a  partj 

of  Mr.  Graltan's  friends  repaired  to.  the  private  house  of  the 
proper  officer,  and  making  him  get  oi^t  of  bed  *  compelled 
him  to  present  the  writ  to  Parliament  before  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  the  House  was  in  warm  debate  on  the  Unioo. 
A  whisper  ran  through  every  party  that  Mr.  Grattan  was 
elected ,  and  would  immediately  take  his  seat.  The  Ministe- 
rialists smiled  with  incredulous  derision ,  and  the  Oppositioa 
thought  the  news  too  good  to  be  true. 
Entered  the     Mr.  Egan  was  Speaking  strongly  against  the  measure ,  when 
SThe*mort^Mr-  Gcorgc  Ponsonby  and  Mr,  Arthur  Moore  (  now  Judge  of 
iogina  debi- the  Commou  Pleas }  walked  out,  and  immediately  returned, 
leading,  or  rather  helping,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of  total 
Description  feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect  was  electric.  Mr.  Grattan's 
of hi« entry.    iHuess  and  deep  chagrin  had  reduced  a  form,  never  synune- 
trical ,  and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin,  nearly  to  thcL appearance 
of  a  spectre.  As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  House,  every 
member  simultaneously  rose  from  bis  scat.  He  moved  slowly 
to  the  table  -,  his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive  as  he 
took  tbose  oaths  that  restored  him  to  his  pre-eminent  station; 
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the  smil^  of  inwani  saUsfactioa  ebviously  il][uminaied  his 
featares,  and  reaDimation  and  energy  seemed  to  kindle  by 
the  labour  of  his  mind.  The  Housjb  was  silent  -^Mr.  Egaq  did 
not  resume  his  speech  —  Mr.  Grattan  ,  almost  breathless ,  as 
if  by  instinct ,  attempted  to*  rise ,  but  was  unable  to  stand  — 
he  paused ,  and  with  difficulty  requested  permission  of  the 
House  to  deliver  his  sentiments  without  moving  from  his  seat. 
This  was  acceded  to  by  acclamation ,  and  he  who  had  left  his 
bed  of  sickness  to  record ,  as  he  thought,  his  last  words  in  the 
Parliament  of  his  country,  kindled  gradually  till  his  language 
glowed  with  an  energy  and  feeling  which  he  had  seldom  sur- 
passed. After  nearly  two  hours  of  the  most  powerful  elo- 
quence, he  concluded  with  an  undiminished  vigour,  mira-r 
culous  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  intellect. 

Never  did  a  speech  make  a  more  affecting  impression ,  but    Powerful 
it  came  too  late.  Fate  had  decreed  the  fall  of  Ireland,  and  her  ^j^^^^y",^!^ 
patriot  came  only  to  witness  her  overthrow.  For  two  hours  he  »piM»did  ora- 
rccapitulated  all  the  pledges  that  England  had  made  and  had 
broken  —  he  w^ent  through  the   great  events  from    1780 
to  1800,  proved  the  more  than  treachery  which  had  been 
practised  towards  the  Irish  people.  He  had  concluded ,  and 
the  question  was  loudly  called  for ,  when  Lord  Castlercagh 
was  perceived  earnestly  to  whisper  to  Mr.  Corry  —  they    Mr.  Corry 
for  an  instant  looked  round  the  House  —  whispered  again  "^^^^  ^  '•" 
—  Mr.  Corry  nodded  assent ,  and ,  amidst  the  cries  of  ques- 
tion, he  begana  speech,  which,  as  far  as  it  regarded  Mr.  Grat- 
tan ,  few  persons  in  the  House  could  have  prevailed  upon 
themselves  to  utter.  Lord  Castlercagh  was  not  clear  what  im- 
pression Mr.  Grattan's  speech  might  have  made  upon  a  few 
hesitating  members  ^  he  had ,  in  the  course  of  the  debate , 
moved  the  question  of  adjournment;  he  did  not  like  to  meet 
Sit*  Laurence  Parsons  on  his  motion ,  and  Mr.  Corry  com- 
menced certainly  an  able,  but,  towards  Mr.  Grattan ,  an  un- 
generous and  aa  unfeeling  personal  assault  —  it  was  useless 
-*  it  was  like  an  act  of  a  cruel  disposition ,  and  he  knew  it 
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•  Noeiracton  could  nol  be  replied  to.  JkX  length  the  impalienc^e  oi  the  House 
rendered  a  dirision  necewary,  and  in  half  an  hoar  the  fate  of 
Ireland  was  decided.  The  numbers  were  — 

For  an  Ad^'oumment,  Lord  Qistlerea^  had.  •'....      i38 
For  the  jimendmcnt. •....        g6 


Majority ^2* 

Tliis  decision,  undoubtedly,  gave  a  death  wound  to  the 
Irish  nation.  Man^,  however,  still  fostered  the  hope  of  sncoess 
in  the  Opposition ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  one  moment 
relax  his  efiWts  tobribe,  to'seduce,and  to  terrify  hisopponeab. 
Tiie   three     Thc  Anti-Unionists,  also,  lost  no  opportuhily  of  improving 
ce£r   from  ^^^^^  minority  ^  and  the  next  division  proved  that  they  had 
Govemmeot.  not.  The  adjournment  was  to  the  5lh  day  of  February ;  —  thc 
Union  propositions,  as  passed  by  the  British   Parliament, 
were ,  after  a  long  speech,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  :  on  that  day  Mr.  Bagwell ,  of  Tipperarj 
Lord Ormond County^  secedcd  from  Government  —  the  present  Abrqnis 

Mr.  Arthur  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  taoQt  unexpected  and  flagidoos  acts  of  publio  corraption  was 
Browne's  ter-  thmt  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brown ,  member  for  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin.  He  wai 
giTenalJoa.  j^jy  birth  an  American  *  of  most  gentlemanly  manner* ,  excellent  characttr, 
and  very  considerable  talents.  He  had  by  his  lean^g  become  a  senior  fellow 
of  the  University,  and  was  the  law  professor.  From  his  entrance  into  Ftf- 
liament  he  had  been  a  steady,  zealous ,  and  able  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
Ireland  —  he  had  never  deviated;  he  would  accept  no  ofBce;  faehad  at- 
tached himself  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  .of  the  tmest 
and  most  unassailable  supporters  of  Ireland. 

In  the  session  of  1799  he  had  taken  a  most  unequivocal ,  decisive ,  and 
ardent  part  against  the  Union ,  and  had  spoken  against  it  as  a  crime  and  as 
the  ruin  of  the  country :  he  was  believed  to  be  incorrupdble.  On  this  mglit 
he  rose ,  but  crest*fallen  and  abashed  at  his  own  tergirersation  *  he  lecurted 

every  word  he  had  ever  tittered  i—  deserted  from  the  country supperted 

the  Union  ~  accepted  a  bribe  from  the  Miniskter  —  was  afterwards  placed 
in  office,  but  shame  haunted  him  —  he  hated  himself:  an  amiable  raanlett 
a  victim  to  corruption.  He  rankled ,  and  pined ,  and  died  of  a  trretchcd  m^ 
and  a  broken  constitution. 
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ofOrmond  had  also  divideilt  from  ii'y  and  the  minority  ap-chAoged     t<> 
peared  to  bay e  received  num&ous  acquisitions^ — Mr.  Saurin,  *'**  ™«on'y- 
Mr.  Peter  Burrows,  atid  other  eminent  f^entlemen  of  the  bar, 
now  appeared  to  make  the  last  effort  to  rescue  their  country. 

V.  Lord  Castlereagh ,  upheld  by  \m  last  majority ,  noiM 
kept  no  bounds  in  bis  assertions  and  in  his  arrogance  \  an4  9 
after  a  debate  of  the  entire  night ,  at  eleyen  the  ensuing^mor- 
ning  the  division  took  place.  It  appeared  that  the  Antit^Union- 
ists  had  gained  ground  ^ince  the  former  session ,  and  that 
there  existed  ii5  Members  oC  the  Irish  Parliament ,  whpm 
neither  promotion  ,  nor  office  ,  nor  fear^  nor  reward  ,  nor 
ambition  ,  could  proj(;urc  to  vote  ^inst  the  independence  of 
their  country  *9r  though  nations  faH-,  that  ^|||K)sition  will  re- 
main immortal: 

Lord  Castlereagh's  motion  waS|  artful  in  the  extreme  —  he 
did  not  move  exp^^ly  for  any  adoption  of  the  propositions, 
but  that  theyshtfiJIpbe  printed  and  circulated ,  wiUi  a  view- 
to  their  ultimate  adoption.  j        .  ^ 

This  was  opposed  as  a  virtual  4scepla$ion  of  the  subject  v    Dwuioo. 
on  this  point  the  issue  was  joined  jttMl  tibe  Irish  nation  was, 
on  that  night  ,•  laid  prostrate.  The  dfilision  was  —        . 

Number  of  ]M!embers '• 3oo 


<.» 


For  Lord  Casdereagh's  .M^bn. ........      i58 

Against  it 1 1 5 

Of  Members  present,  majority 4^ 

Absent ' 27 

By  this  division ,  it  appears  that  the  Government  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  only  eight,  by  their  utmost  efforts. 
27  were  absent ,  of  whom  every  man  refused  to  vote  for  a 
Union ,  but  did  not  vote  at  all ,  being  kept  away  by  different 
causes ;  and  of  consequence  eight  above  a  moiety  carried  the 
Unions  and  of  the  i58  who  voted  for  it  in  1800,  a8  were 
notoriously  bribed  or  inQ^nced  corruptly. 
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Although  this  was  ominoiis  to  Ap  tillimate  fate  of  the  natioo, 
the  contest  still  proceeded  With  anremitting  ardour  —  mi- 
meroos  debates  and  naifiieroas  divisions  took  place  before  tiie 
final  catastrophe — iii  numbers,  Goveminent  made  no  pnn 
«  gress,  and  never  could  or  did  obtain  a  majority  of  fifty  on  the 
principle  of  a  Uhion.  • 

Mr.  Fotter'ft  The  details  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  net  witinB 
vpeec  .  ^^  range  of  this  desultory  memoir.  Tho%peech  of  Mr.  Foster. 
Mie  Speaker,  against  the  measure,  occupied  four  hours :  i 
deference  to  his  opinion,  and  a  respedt  for  his  true  patriotisai, 
caused  a  dead  silence  throughout  the  entire  of  bis  oration— 
on  any  other  occasion ,  that  oration  would  have  been  over* 
whelming;  butsplle  question  was,  in  fact ,  dpcided  before  he 
had ,  in  the  committee ,  any  opportunity  df  ^declaring  bis 
opinion;  and  his  speech  was  little  mere  than  recording  his 
sentiments.  ^^ 

Important  Some  very  serious  facts  occurred  d8|lg  tbe  progress  of 
incident.  ^^  discussiou  which  rally  be  worth  recitiiig.  The  HooSe  was 
surrounded  by  milita(j;:Q&ier  pretence  of  keeping  the  peace, 
which  was  not  in  dang^lfyi^utv  in  fact,  to  excite  terror^  Lord 
Castlereagh  also  threatened  to  remove  the  ParKament  to 
Cork  ,  if  its  proceedings  were  interrupted.  —  But,  unfortun- 
ately, ^he  Anti-Unionists  had  no  ef&cient  organization,  do 
decided  leader;  scattered  aiiddesponding^  they'  did  not  excite 

'  The  fulsome  address  from  the  Of  thollc  clergy  and  Bishop  Lanigan  6001 
Kilkenny  to  marquis  Corn'wallis,  in  favour  of  the  Union,  fortahatelj  rendered 
the  addresses  perfectly  ridiculous.  One  of  his  excellency *s  eyes,  by  some  aa- 
tural  defect f  appeared  considerably  diminished ,  and ,  like  the  peodalamof  a 
dook ,  was  generally  in  a  state  of  motion.  Thf  Right  Revercxid  Bishop  and 
clergy  having  never  before  seen  the  marquis,  unfortunately  commenced  their 
address  with  the  most  mal  h  propos  exordium  of  *'  yoor  excelleiiCT  bt* 
^  al^rays  kept  a  steady  eft  on  the  interests  of  Ireland. "  -»-  The  addiew  wa 
presented  at  Levee.  His  'excellency  however  wm  graciously  pleated  not  to 
return  any  answer  to  that  part  of  their  compliment.  Mr.  Corran  ,  on  "j**^*! 
the  address ,  said  the  only  match  for  it  he  had  ever  read  was  the  mayor  of 
Coventry's  speech  to  Queen  Clizabeth  :  **  When  the  Spanidi  Annada  at- 
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sufficient  external  exertion ;  destiny  seemed  to  resign  the 
nation  to  its  fate;  their  own  brethren  forsook  them.  —  The  Bad  conduct 
Bishops  Troy,  Lanigan  and  others,  deluded  hy  the  Viceroy,  sold  °  ^  ^^^' 
their  county,  and  basely  betrayed  their  flocks ,  by  promoting 
the  Union — the  great  body  of  Catholics  were  true  to  their  coun- 
try, but  the  rebellion  had  terrified  them  from  every  overt  act 
of  opposition — all  was  confusion  —  nothing  Qould  be  effected 
against  Lord  Castlck*eagh ,  who  had  one  million  and  a  half  to 
bribe  with,  under  pretence  of  compensation — besides,  the 
secret  service-money  of  England  was  at  his  command,  and 
that  was  boundless.  Had  the  proposal  been  made  two  years 
later,  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  England  could  not  have 
effected  the  annexation. 

The  subject  is  now  ended  —  posterity  will  appreciate  the 
injuries  of  Ireland.  The  only  security  England  has  for  the 
permanence  of  the  Union  ,  is  a  radical  change  in  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  people;  or  a  total  change  of  system  in  the 
mode  of  governing.  How  blind  must  those  Governments  be 
which  suppose  tliat  Ireland  ever  can  be  retained  permanently 
by  the  coercive  system!  Eight  millions  of  people,  whose 
lives  cannot  be  precious  to  them,  never  can  be  permanently 
yoked  to  any  other  nation  ,  not  much  more  physically  power- 
full  ,  and  not  near  so  warlike ,  save  by  a  full  participation  of 
rights  and  industry  :  —  with  employment ,  protection ,  and 
any  means  of  subsistence,  the  Irish  might  be  the  easiest  ma- 
naged people  on  the  face  of  Europe  :  naturally  loyal  —  natu- 
rally tractable  —  naturally  adapted  to  labour  —  it  is  a  total 
ignorance  of  their  character  abroad ,  with  a  system  of  petty 
tyranny  at  home ,  that  destroys  this  people ;  —  governing  by 
executions  has  the  very  opposite  effect  from  that  intended  — 
death  is  too  common  to  have  much  terrors  for  a  desperate 
peasantry — hang  100,000  every  year,  it  woul^  mdce  no 

'*  tacked  your  Majesty^  ecod  they  got  the  wromg  sow  fy  ikt  emr,  *'  The  Qocen 
desired  them  to  go  home  and  she  wonid  send  in  ufficr. 
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sensible  dimination  of  the  Irish  population  ,'and  cerUinlj 
wouU  add  nothing. to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country;  on  the 
contrary,  every  exi^ution  increases  the  number  of  the  dis- 
satisfied -—  who  can  be  contented  with  the  execution  of  his 
kindred  ?  The  only  guardians  of  that  devoted  people ,  the  onlf 
persons  who  could  direct  or  guide  them,  are  now,  by  the 
Union ,  for  ever  taken  away  from  them  :  their  landlords  now 
reside  in  other  countries;  no  Isjbourers  are  now  employed 
on  the  old  demesnes,  that  supported  them.  What  are  they  to 
suhsbt  upon  ?  An  idle:  population^  can  never  cease  to  be  a 
disturbed  one ;  and ,.  if  it  be  possible  to  convince  the  En^isk 
people  that  the  state  of  Ireland  must  soon  influence  their  owa 
condition ,  much  will  be  effected ;  if  England  should  be  coa- 
vinced  that  Ireland  has  been  plundered ,  by  a  British  Mi- 
nister, of  the  only  certain  mealis  of  ensuring  her  tranquillitf 
(  a  resident  Parliament ) -77.  that  the  plunder  has  been  withost 
any  beneficial  operation  to  England  herself — great  progcm 
will  be  made  toward  some  better  system.  Half  the  time  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  now.  occupied  upon  a  subject  of  whidi 
noUiing  but  local  knowledge  can  give  a  c;pmpetelJit,  idea ;  md 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  most  dbpassionate  peq>k, 
that  now  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  connexion ,  that  either 
the  Union  must  be  rendered  closer  and  more  operative  for  its 
professed  objects,    interests  must  be  more  amalgamated, 
and  the  nations  dovetailed  together  —  or  the  Union  be  altoge- 
ther relinquished  :  the  dilemma  i^  momentous ,  but  the  al- 
ternative is  inevitable. 

This  digression  arises  from  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned  just  preceding  it.  To  a  true-hearted  Irishman, 
it  must  be  a  subject  of  solicitude ;  but  a  reflection  on  1800 
never  can  arise  without  exciting  emotions  of  disgust  and  feel- 
ings of  indignation. 

After  a  long ,  an  ardent ,  but  an  ineffective  struggle ,  ths 
Anti-Unionists  gave  way  entirely  ]  and  but  little  farther  re- 
sistance was  offered  to  any  thing. 
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Daring  the  progress  of  the  Union  Bill  tlirongh  the  commiF-    very    tin- 
lee ,  a  circumstance  took  place ,  which ,  with  reference  to  ^U^"^'*'^ 
analogous  subjects,  is  of  the  utmost  .legal  and  constitutional 
importance. 

Mr.  Richard  Annesley  ( afterwards  Loird  Annesley )  ^as  Mr.  An- 
called  to  the  chair  of  the  committee ,  on.  the  motion  of  Lord  i^*i^of^ 
Castlereagh .'  and  sat  as  chairman  neariy  throughout  the  eh-  committee  on 

,.       ^  .  •'  ^  the  Union. 

tire  discussion. 

Mr.  R.  Annesley  and  general  Gardner  had  been  returned 
members  for  the  city  of  Clogher  by  ihe  Bishop,  whose  pre- 
decessors had  exercised  that  patronage  through  the  votes  of 
four  or -five  of  thei^  own  domestics,  or,  perhaps,  of  only 
their  steward  or  chaplain ,  and  in  tlieir  own  ball.  On  this 
occasion ,  however,  the  Bishop's  nomination  of  Mr  a  Annesley 
and  general  Gardiler  was  opposed  by  Mr;  Charles  Ball  and 
coloiiel  King*,  as  an  experimisnt,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Piunket.  On  the  election ,  these  candidates  tendered  a 
number  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  legal 
constituents  of  that  ancient  dty,  over  which  the  Bishops  had, 
in  despotic  times ,  assumed  a  patronage ,  not  only  contrary 
to  the  inherent  rights  of  franchise^  but  altogether  unconsti- 
tutional ,  it  being  merely  a  nomination  of  Members  of  the 
Commons  by  a  spiritual  Lord.  The  Bishop's  returning  officer  BUhop  of 
had,  of  course,  rejected  all  lay  interference ,  and  Mr.  An-^^*^^  '^ 
nesley  and  general  Gardner  were  returned  by  five  or  six  do-  nesi^y  to  Par- 
mestics  of  the  prelate.  i*nient. 

This  election,  however,  was  most  vigorously  contested  by 
Mr.  Ball  and  colonel  King ;  they  canvassed  the  vicinity,  in- 
formed the  landholders  of  their  inherent  rights,  and  of  the 
Bishops'  usurpation.  A  great  number  appeared ,  and  tendered 
their  votes  for  the  new  candidates,  who ,  in  their  turn,  ob- 
jected to  every  voter  received  for  tho^e  of  the  Bishop  \  and, 
thus  circumstanced  ^  the  return  came  back  to  Parliament. 

The  Bishop's  nominees  took  their  seats ,  as  lawful  members 
of  Parliament;  and  as  such  Mr.  Annesley  was  named  chair- 
So 
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iban  to  ibe  eoinmiUee  of  the  whole  House ,  whMi  voled  all 
iir«.  Ball  Mid  the  deioUs  iind  articles  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Ball  and.  ooload 
log  P«titt(M.  ^^  ^  IioweYer,  petitioned  against  that  retvrn.  A  oommiltiit 
was  appointed  to  decide  the  question  :  every  poaaible  deity 
was  contrived  by  th0  Qovernment ,  and  every  infiaenoe  Wis 
attempted.,  even  ovei^  ^^  Members  of  the  comnthlee  — aa* 
thing  was  too  shameful  for  the  arrogance  of  the  CbaaGellor 
(  who  took  a  furious  part  j  and  the  corruption   of  the  Se* 
creti^ry. 
Succeed.        VL  After  a  month  qf  arduous  and*  minute  invest igatioa, 
an  old  document  w^s  traced  to  the  Paper  Office  at  the  Caitk» 
which  the  Viceroy  endeavoured  to  have  suppressed  by  tk 
keeper  of  the  records.  On  its  production  ^  the  usurpatioa  of 
the  Bishops  was  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  ai^ument, 
Mr.  Annei-and  Mr.  Attnesley,  through  whoate  voice  every  clause  of  the 
nJtdniy  elect.  Union  had  becB  put  and  cahri^t  was- declared  by  the  Home 
cha\'rl!!!d  ^tt^  usurper,  aind  his  electioiL,  and  the  return  tfaereapon,  ms 
tedtheHoose. proHouuced null aud  void*  By  tbisdeeision i  the  ithole of tbe 
proceedings  of  the  ^^ommittee  bad  been  calrriod  on ,  throagfc 
ifee  instf  umentality  and  funotidns  of  a  person  liot  de  juare  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  the  time  he  so  acted.  This  point, 
if  it  bad  been  then  vigorously  pushied ,  must  have  led  to  flHSt 
serious  and  deep  constitutional  questions. 
Not  a  legti     It  was  the  lex  PatUoinentaria  that,,  on  an  election  for  a 
^^'l?!":      Member  of  Parliament ,  all  votes  taken  before  a  returaiai; 
officer ,  not  legally  qualified  as  such,  wer0  null  and  void. ' 
Mr.  Charles  Ball  was  excluded  from  vgting  agaiilst  the 
Union  the  whole:  time,  pf  Mr»  Anaesley's  so. usurping  the  du- 
ties of  a  Member,  and  voting  iu  its  favour.  Whether  his  sets 
could  be  Isonstrued  lo^bo  Idgsl  was  a  point  rendered  uselM, 
by  the  certainty,  of  .the  Union  bdng  effected. 


.luaii 


*  It  Was  contended  bv  the  constitutional  lawyers ,  that  the  TOtes  of  a 
committl^d',  tiflteh  b}'  a  cnairmstii  Wh6  was  not  a  menil>er  of  the  House,  the 
jcMrhmUiyiet^Kntd^  and  fhi^ n^psHtf  he  brought  op,  ^M^ore  void,  Md,  €if^ 
/ffW,.eTaryt0tVthsoo«twttfe;      .,-,  , 
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Mr.  Annesley  was  in  his  seat  in  the  House  when  the  report 
6f  the  coinn\ittee  was  read  :  the  effect  was  considerable. 
Mr.  Annesley  and  general  Gardner  instantly  rose  and  left 
the  House ,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ball  and  colonel  King  were  as 
quickly  introduced ,  dressed  in  the  Anti-Union  uniform ,  and 
took  their  seats  in  the  place  of  the  disqar()ed  memhers.  A  new 
chairman  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Annesley. 

Another  curious  instance  of  palpable  corruption  remains  on       shAmefoi 
record.  Sir  William  Gladowe  Newcomen ,  Bart. ,  member  for  !°^«?!!l5f!l* 

'  ^  act  01  corrup- 

the  county  of  Longford ,  in  the  course  of  the  debate ,  declared  ^^^ ,  ^j  sir 
he  supported  the  Union ,  a3  he  was  not  instructed  to  the  con-  dowe  Newco- 
trary  by  his  constituents.  This  avowal  surprised  many ,  as  if^* 
wte  known  that  the  county  was  nearly  unanimous  against 
the  measure,  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feet. 
However,  he  voted  for  Lord  Castlereagh ,  and  he  asserted  that 
conviction  alone  was  his  guide  :  his  veracity  was  doubled , 
and  in  a  few  months  some  of  his  bribes  were  published.  His . 
wife  was  also  created  a  peeres9.  * 

One  of  his  bribes  has  been  discovered,  registered  in  the 
Rolb Office— -a  document  which  it  was  never  supposed  wotfd 
be  exposed ,  but  which  would  have  been  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment against  every  Member  of  Government  who  thus  con- 
tributed his  aid  to  plunder  the  public  and  corrupt  Parliameol. 

The  following  is  a  copy,  from  the  Rolls  OfBce  of  Ire- 
land :  -• 

"  By  iheLari  Lieutenant  and  General  Governor  of  Jreiandt 

corniVallis.  ■ 

•  ■  ... 

f  \ 

^*  WsEABAs  Sir  William  Gladowe  Newcomen  ,JBan.,  hatiiy  Bribe  proTed. 
^^  by  his  itfemoTTo/ laid  before  us,  represented  that,  an  the 
^'  a5th  day  of  June)  1785  ,  John ,  late  Earl  of  Mayo,  then 
^^  Lord  Vis^iouiit  Naas  y  Recmver^^er^l  of  Stamp  Bmtiea, 
^^  tc^tfaerwilhSir  ThomaalfeweMien^Bart.^vandfisrBarry 
'  ^  Denny,  Byt. ,  bodi  i^iioe  deoMied ,  as  aartttids  for  tbv  Jaid 
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^ '  John ,  Earl  of  Mayo  i  executed  a  bond  to  his  Mbjesty ,  oon- 
' '  ditioning  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  Stamp  Duties  receiTad 
^^  by  him ;  that  the  said  Earl  of  Sfayo  continued  in  the  said 
^V  office  of  Receiver-General  until  the  3oth  day  of  Jaly,  1786, 
^^  when  he  resigned  the  same ,  at  which  time  it  is  stated  that 
^^  he  was  indebted  to*  )^is  Majesty  in  the  sum  of  about  fife 
^^  thousand  pounds,  and  died  on  the  7  th  of  April ,  17^92  ;  that 
'^  the  said  sureties  are  dead ,  and  the  said  Sir  Thomas  New- 
«(  comcn  ,  Bart. ,  did  by  his  last  will  appoint  the  Memorialist 
^^  executor  of  his  estate ;  that  the  Memorialist  proposed  to 
^^  pay  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequei;  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
^^  pounds ,  as  a  composition  for  any  money  that  might  be 
«(  recovered  thereon,  upon  the  estate  being  released  froB 
^^  ^ny  farther  charge  on  account  of  the  said  debt  dtie  to  hu 
'*'  Majesty.  And  the  before-mentioned  Memorial  having  been 
^^  referred  to  his  Majesty's  ^ftorrae^-Genero/ ,   forhisopi- 
^^  nion  what  would  be  proper  to  be  done  in  this  matter^  and 
'^  the  said  Attorney-General  having i>y  his  report  unto  us, 
^^  dated  the  20th  day  of  August,  1800 ,  advis^that ,  under 
^^  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  sum  of  t^vo  thousand 
^^  pounds  should  be  accepted  of  the  Memorialist  on  the  part 
^  ^  of  Government ,"  etc. ,  etc. 

"J.  tOLER." 

By  this  abstract  it  now  appears ,  even  by  the  Memorial 
of  Sir  William  Gladowe ,  that  he  was  indebted  at  least  five 
thousand  pounds y  from  the  year  1786 ,  to  the  public  Treasury 
and  Revenue  of  Ireland  ;  that ,  with  the  interest  thereon  ,  it 
amounted  in  1800  to  ten  thousand  pounds ;  that  Sir  William 
had  assets  in  ^is  hands,  as  executor,  to  pay  that  debt ;  and  that, 
on  the  Union ,  when  all  such  arrears  must  have  been  paid  into 
the  Treasury ,  the  Attorney-General ,  under  a  reference  of 
Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh ,  was  induced  to  sanction 
the  transaction  as  reported;  viz.  ^^  under  idl  its  drcum" 
^^  stances, "  to  forego  the  debt ,  except  two  thousand  pounds. 
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Eyery  effort  was  made  to  find  if  any  such  sum  as  two  thousand 
pounds  was  credited  to  the  public ,  and  none  such  was  disco- 
vered. The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Naas  owed  ten  thousand  pounds, 
consequently  Sir  William  owed  twenty  thousand  \  that  he  never 
bond  fide  paid  to  the  public  one  shilling ,  whicli ,  with  a  peer- 
age ,  the  patronage  of  his  county,  and  the  pecuniary  pickings 
also  received  by  himself,  altogether  formed  a  tolerably  strong 
bribe,  even  for  a  more  qualmish  conscience  than  that  of  Sir 
WiUUm. 

But  all  the  individual  instances  of  the  corrupt  influencewhich 
seduced  so  many  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  betray 
their  trusts ,  and  transmit  their  names  to  posterity  as  the  most 
fatal  enemies  of  that  island  where  they  drew  their  breath  , 
would  be  a  labour  of  too  great  an  extent  for  a  work  of  this 
description.  But  it  will  suffice  to  convince  the  British  empire , 
that  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland  was  the  corrupt 
work  of  the  very  Minister  Who  was  afterwards  called  orer , 
with  his  Iri^  flock  ,  to  become  the  shepb^  of  the  British 
nation. 

Vn«  The  few  following  authenticated  examples  of  corfupt 
seduction ,  by  Lords  Q>mwaUis  and  Gtttlereagb  ihdMdualfy, 
mskj  give  some  sltj^t  idea  of  the  general,  tytleai :  — 

Mr.  Francis  Knox  and  Mr.  Crowe ,  two  Irish  barristers , 
were  returned  to  Pariiament  for  the  close  borough  of  Philqi^-  ^ 
tofwn ,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Belvidere.  In  the  session 
of  1799  they  violently  opposed  the  Union.  Mr.  Knox  said  : 
^^  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  point  of  coaraierce,  England  has  not 
^«  any  thfaig  to  give  to  this  coontry ;  but ,  were  it  otherwise,  ^ 
^^  I  would  n<^  condescend  to  argue  the  subject;  for  I  wovM 
^^  not  surrender  the  liberties  of  my  country  for  the  riidbef  ^ 
*^  tAeuiii^eri^ /I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  Aorrvir  I  fisel 
^^  at  a  proposition  so  extremely  degrading.  It  is  mnlMm%  to 
*^  entertain  it,  even  for  a  moment.  What!  shall  we detiber 
'^  ate  whether  this  kingdom  shill  cease  to  exist;  wbetlier#tt 
'^  land  shall  be  struck  firom  the  scale  dt  nations 
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'^  very  name  is  to  be  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world  for 
««  ever?  Shall  it ,  I  say,  be  a  question ,  whether  we  surrender 
^'  to  another  separate  country,  and  to  another .  separate  le- 
**  gblature,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  fire  mil- 
'^  lions  of  people,  who  Jklegated  us  to  defend,   but  not  to 
^^  de^roy,  the  coustitution ?  It  is  a  monstrous  proposition, 
^*  and  should  be  considered,  merely  in  order  to  mingle  oar 
^*  disgust  and  execration  with  tho^  of  the  people,  and  then 
^^  to  dash  it  from  us ,  never  to  be  resumed !  "  Mr.  Crowe  held 
similar  language. 
The  Earl  of     The  Earl  of  Belviderethen  called  a  meeting  of  the  county 
^^i^^^of  Westmeath,  to  enter  into  resolutions  against  the  Union; 
bed  to  chaage  and  his  proposed  resolutions,  in  his  own  hand- writing ,  de- 
claratory of  his  resistance  to  that  measure ,  are  here  inserted. 
Mr.  Crowe  termed  its  supporters  ^^  flagitious  culprits ,  "  and 
boldly  declaimed  against  the  unexampled  profligacy  of  die 
Viceroy  and  'his  Irish  Secretary.  It  is  fortunate  for  history 
that  irrefragable  proofs  exist  of  this  statement,  and  that  Grest 
Britain  may  peruse  the  mode  by  which  Ireland  has  been 
united  to  her.  Every  line  of  such  documents,  might  well  form 
a  ground  of  prosecution  or  impeachment,  for  high   crimes 
and  misdemeanours ,  against  both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Se- 
cretary. 
Hit  resoia*     The  Earl  of  Belvidere  and  his  two  friends  had  expressed 
'^**'*  themselves  too  strongly  against  the  Union  ,  and  were  of  too 

mudi  importance  to  be  left  un tempted.  The  Marquess ,  there* 
fore ,  undertQj)k  to  manage  the  peer,  whilst  Lord  Castlereagh 
engaged  to  seduce  the  Commoners.  Mr.  Usher,  the  Earl's 
chaplain ,  Wise  man ,  and  adviser,  was  also  enlisted  to  effect 
the  seduction  of  his  patron  and  of  his  accessories.  The  nego- 
tiation completely  succeeded- 
Mr.  Knox  The  English  nation  will  scarcely  believe  the  fact ,  that , 
^l^y^'  ^^ within  a  few  months,  his  Lordship,  with  Mr.  Knox  and 
Mr.  Crowe,  were  literally  purchased;  and,  in  four  months 
after  publiAing.the  resolutions  against  the  Union ,  new  reso- 
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lutions^iii  fayour  of  llie  mea«arev  .were  circuUled  by  bis 
Lordship  among  his  tenantry  p.  As  soon  as  the  bribe  was  fixed, 
as  he  conceived ,  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  fovmer  principles 
wete  recanted,  and  condemned. as  hasty,  and  against  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  people. 

Lord  Gtrnwallis  had  now  gained  his  point »  and  turned 
rouud  jQDr  ik»  apostates  r-  they  wisre  disgraced  traitnirs  :  they 
were  now  heipleas  -r-  they  durst  not  again  recant.  The  terms 
had  been  munificent  -?-»  nothing  required  l)y  Lord:  Belvidere 
had  been  refused  by  the  Marquess;  but. after  he  had  made 
their  defection  public  and  irrevocable-,  he  gave  his  Lordship 
to  understikud  that  there  was  a  mbconeDption  as  to  the  terms ^ 
which,  being  matters  of  detail ,  ceuld  be  more  properly  ar- 
ranged by  the  Secretary  v^i^d'^Q^  h^  turned  them  over  to 
the  mercy  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  His  Lordships  seeing  they  ifr.  UsUer 
were  entrapped  beyond  the  power  of  escaping,  soon  convii^  J^^  '^  ^^' 
ced  them  that  he  also  knew  hofw  to' despise  the  instruments  fie 
had  corrupted.  Mr.  Usher,  the  ohaplaiu,  was  to  bf9  remune* 
rated  for  soothioj^  the  conseieiMe  of  Lord'  Delvidere  —  the 
clergy  are  seUom  reluctaiit  when  good  iMMrgains  ace  goidg 
i'orward  :  but  §,  general  dissatisfaotidta  now  arose  among  all 
the  parties*  Uaber,^  hovtrievor,  was  contented ;  he  got. a  cure  of 
souls  for  his  political  guilt ,  and ,  after  having  aided  in  cor* 
ruption,went  to  preach  purity  to  his  parishioners  ! 

YIU.  The  English  people  would  scarcely  credit  the  most 
accurate  historian,  did  not  the  annexed  letter  prove  the  whole 
transaction,  and  leave  them  to  ruminate  upon  the  nefarious 
system  to  which  they  were  themselves  subject,  under  the  same  • 
Minister.  In  England ,  an  impeachment  would  have  beea.ihe  ' 
result  of  this  disclosure  \  but ,  in  Ireland  ,  it  was  the  least  of 
Lord  Castlcreagh's  malpractices. 


I      .   .   .    ■      '        .  .    ^   .,  «i 

■■'•I  -,t-  •■•fi  ■*•■  H        ' 
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Mr.   Crowe's  letter,  shortfy  after  Lord  Behndere  was 
'    purchased  by  iord  ComwalUs. 

October  4th,  1799. 
My  Dear  Load, 

This  moment  yours  of  the  3d  inst.  has  been  deliTered  by 
the  postman.  -—I  am  heartily  concerned  that  I  am  dbliged  to 
difTep  with  your  Lordship  (for  the  fiurst  time  during  a  three 
and  twenty  years'  friendship)  in  point  of  fact* :  as  to  what 
passed  between  you  and  Lord  Comwallis,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  question,  which  is  simply,  *'  whether  the 
^^  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Knox  with  Lord  GLSllereagh  is  to 
**  be  adhered  to  or  violated/"  This  agreement  was  two  mondis 
subsequent  to  your,  conversation  with  Lord  ComwalUs,  and 
you  will  recollect  you  had  two  interviews  with  the  Witsetoj^ 
the  latter  of  which  was,  by  no  means,  so  flattering  as  the  first, 
and  was  very  &r  from  holding  out  splendid  ezpectatioiis  — 
but  all  prior  di9cussions  are  always  done  away  by  a  subse- 
quent agreement;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  absurd  ever  to 
think  of  making  one  y  whidi  would  be  always  open  to  be  de- 
parted from  by  any  of  the  parties ,  on  a  suggestion  that  in  a 
prior  conversation  thb  thing  was  said  or  the  other  thing  was 
was  offered,  —  An  agreement  once   made,   nothing   re- 
mains but  to  carry  it  into  effect  according  to  its  terms  as 
The  corrupt  fast  as  possiblc.  —  The  business  then  comes  to  this ,  what 
*Mr!'crowe  was  the  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Knox  with  Lord  Castle- 
***T^'i  'dieir '^*8'^ '  respecting  the  only  point  that  has  induced  your  Lord- 
teats  for    ship  to  delay  matters ,  all  the  rest  being  confessedly  understood, 
b^J^**"  in"p^  namely,  "  the  vacating  Mr*  Knox's  seat  and  mine,  in  order 
•ence  of  Mr.  i«  |q  giyg  Q^g  rctum  of  the  two  members  to  Government  in 

Usher,  a  par-  *^  ^^ 

soo.  ^^  our  places. 

This  particular  Mr.  Kiiox  stated  distinctly  and  explicitly, 
^^  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiation,  laid 
^^  it  down  as  a  sine  qud  nan,  that  we  must  vacate  our  seats 
'^  in  the  present  Parlian^ent,  and  that  be  should  have  the 
^  ^  nomination  of  the  two  new  members.  "  But  such  a  distinc- 
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tion  as  your  Lordship  conceives  of  vacating  for  the  question 
of  Union ,  and  in  case  <joyernment  should  be  defeated  on 
that  measure,  that  those  two  new  memhers  should  vacate,  and 
that  you  should  liave  a  power  of  nominating  in  their  stead 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament ,  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  was  made  by  Mr.  Knox ,  nor  6ven  by  your  Lordship ; 
but ,  on  the  contrary ,  your  Xordship  assented  to  that  part  as 
well  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  treaty  with  Lord  Castle-  The  terni 
reagh ,  and  from  the  instant  yau  thus  ga^ve  your  assent ,  a  full ,  cutienuh^ 
compleieit ,  and  perfect  agreement  took  place.  Mr»  Usher  was 
present  at  all  this ,  and  it  b  his  duty  to  Come  forward  and 
declare  the  fact. 

On  the  loth  of  July  this  negotiation  commenced,.and  from 
that  period  to  this ,  I  have  been  kept  in  town  from  my  con- 
cerns in  law ,  in  constant  expectation  of  having  it  concluded , 
and  now,  nearly  at  the  end  of  three  months,  to  have  it  all  upset 
is  very  severe. 

As  to  the  engagement  that  your  Lordship  describes '  and 
that  your  b^i^esses  sighed ,  it  is  a  direct  contradictioa  to  that 
part  of  the  agreement  it  professes  to  be  conformable  to ,  and  is 
so  much  trouble  for  nothing  — but  what  appears  extraonU- 
nary  to  me,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  this  extraordinary  busi- 
ness is ,  that  your  Lordship  should  prepare  or  get  this  engage- 
ment signed  after  you  were  Apprised,  both  by  Mr.  Knox's  letters 
and  mine  to  you  and  Mr.  Usher,  that  any  thing  short  of  the 
identical  paper  sent  down  by  Mr.  Knox ,  would  not'answer. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  add  than  to  request  your  Lordship  will 
bring  Mr.  Usher  up  with  you*directly. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord , 

Your's  most  sincerely , 

ROB.  CROWE. 

To  the Earlof  Beh^idere ,  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

[The  Original  of  this  Letter  is  in  the  Author's  possession.] 
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RESOLUTIONS 

In  the  hand-%vrUii(^  of  the  Earl  ofBeWidere  ,  prepared  bj 
him  for  the  Freeholders  of  the  Countjc  of  ff^estmeath, 
against  a  Legislative  Union  in  .i799»  if  is  Z^ordship  after- 
wards  voted  for  and  supported  that  measure  warmfy, 

ResoWfed,  That  the  free  and  indepehdeiit  Legislature  oflre- 
land  having  been  unequivocally  established ,  every  measure 
that  tends  to  encroach  on  it  calls  for  our  implicit  disapprobi- 
tion. 

The  depending  project  of  a  Union  with  Great  Britain ,  Ik 
appearance  of  being  merely  a  transfer  of  the  Parliament  is,  b 
fact,  a  complete  extinction  of  it ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  IrishmjHi 
of  every  description  to  come  forward,  and  by  all  constitationil 
means  to  resist  a  scheme  so  subversive  of  the  real  interest, 
prosperity,  and  dignity  of  their  Country. 

That  we  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  integrity  of 
our  representatives,  to  suppose  them  capable  of  votiug  awaj  the 
rights  of  the  people ,  had  a  power'  of  such  a  nature  been  ever 
vested  in  them. 

m 

[The  Original  is  in  the  Author's  possession.] 

This  transaction  between  Lords  G)mwallis  and  Casde- 
reagh,  and  Lord  Belvidere  and  Messrs.  Knox  and  CrOwe, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  to  the  British 
nation;  there  will  be  seen ,  in  the  sad  fate  of  Ireland,  the 
means  by  which  their  own  liberties  may  be  destroyed. 
Mr.ciiarics  Bcforc  thc  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  it  was  about  to 
i^"coDdua^  be  reported ,  Mr.  Charles  Ball ,  Member  for  Clogher,  rose , 
and ,  without  speaking  one  li^ord ,  looked  round  impressively 
— every  eye  was  directed  to  him —  he  only  pointed  his  hand 
significantly  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  walked  forth ,  castiug 
a  parting  look  behind  him ,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  Heaven . 
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as  if  to  invoke  rengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  country.  His 
example  was  contagious.  Those  Anti-Unionists  who  were  in    tIm  Abii* 
the  House  immediately  followed  his  example ,  and  never  re-  bm?detmur- 
turned  into  that  Senate  which  had  been  the  glory,  the  guar-  !°8»yjjj^'^ 
dian ,  and  the  protection  of  theic  country.'  There  was  but  one 

scene  more,  and  the  curtain  was  to  drop- for  ever. ' 

• 

'  One  of  those  singolar  incidenta  which,  thoiigh  triYialyOCcasiooally 
produce  a  great  aensation,  occtured  i^'the  progrefs  of  die  Bill,  on  the 
debate  respecting  the  local  representation.  From  the  mUmte  of  the  sidiject 
and  the  itrong  feelings  of  every  party,  th^  slightest  incident ,  the  most  im- 
material word ,  or  nnimportant  action ,  was  construed  into  an  indication  of 
something  momentous.  Mr.  Charles  Ball ,  the  new  Member  for  Clogh^,  was 
a  most  ardent ,  impetuous,  and  even  furious  opponent  of  a  Union ,  on  any 
tome 'or  ander  atajr  circomttances.  He  was  a  very  hffge ,  eager,  boisterpiiks , 
and  determined  man ;  he  uttered  whatever  he  thought ,  and  there  was  no 
restraining  his  sentiments.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowded  coffee-room  he 
declared  his  astpnishment ,  that  whilst  hnndreds  of  wretched  men  every  day 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  resisting  those  who  openly  attadied  their  liher^, 
there  were  none  who  did  not  at  once  rid  their  country  of  the  monsters  who 
were  hetrayingit.  ^Mt  could  he  easily  done,'*  said  he 9  ''.hy  a  lew  hand- 
grdkades^  or  shells,  thrown  from.the  gallery  when  yonr  ministeriid  gende* 
men  are  locked  op  for  a  division.  " 

The  extravagance  of  the  idea  excited  general  merriment ;  hot  there  were 
some  who  adtnally  conceived  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Qpll , 
with  affected  gravity,  added ,  that  he  had  heard  such  a  plan  was  intended ; 
and  this  only  increased  the  previous  merriment.  The  Honse^resently  com- 
menced its  sitting ,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  had  taken  the  chair  of  the 
Committee,  when  suddenly  a  voice  like  thunder  burst  from  the  gallery^ 
which  was  crowded  to  excdlM  :  *^  Bfow**  (roared  the  Stentor),  **now  let  the 
**  bloodiest  assassin  take  the  chair  !  —  let  the  bloodiest  assassin  take  the  chair  !  " 

Any  attempt  at  description  of  the  scene  would  he  unavailing  — ^  the  shells 
and  hand-grenades  of  Mr.  Ball  presented  themselves  to  every  man's  imagi- 
nation. All  was  terror  and  confusion  :  many  pressed  towards  the  doors,  but 
the  doorikcepers  had  fled,  and  turned  the  keys  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  culprit.  A  few  hats  fell  by  accident  from  the  galleries ,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  tumult.  These  appeared  like  bomb-shells  to  the  terrified  Members  : 
pocket-pistols  and  swords  were  upon  the  point  of  being  produced ;  every 
man  seemed  to  expect  the  bloody  assassins  to  rush  in  hundreds  from  the 
galleries.  No  explosion ,  however,  took  place ;  no  assassins  descended  ;  and 
a  souffle  in  the  gallery  was  succeeded  by  an  exclamation ,  **  We  have  se- 
cured him!  We  have  secured  him !  **  which  restored  some  confidence  to  the 
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Lait  iittinfr     The  day  of  extinguishiirg  the  liberties  of  Irdand  had  now 
arrived ,  and  the  sun  took  his  last  yiew  of  independeot  Irdand 
— he  rose  no  more  over  a  proud  and  prosperous  nation  —she 
was  now  condemned ,  by  .the  British  Minister^  lo  renounce 
her  rank  amongst  the  States pf  Europe-* she  -^as  sentaKcd 
to  cancel  her  constitution ,  to  disband  her  Commons ,  aid 
disfranchise  her  nobility — to  proclaim  her  incapacity,  sad 
register  her  corruption  in  tl|e  records  of  die  empire.  On  this 
fatal  event,  some,  whose  honesty  the  lempfier  coidd  not  de- 
stroy r— some,  whose  honour  hfe  durst  not  aatatl  ^— and  mny 
who  could  not  control  the  useless  language  of  indignatioB, 
prudently  withdrew  from  a  scene  where  they  woiUd  have 
witnessed  only  the  downfal  of  their  country.  Every  preeaolioB 

senators.  The  serjeant-«t*annft  now  ascended ,  sword  in  hmnd ,  «nd  m 
followed  by  many  of  the  Members ,  whose,  eoorage  had  been  qineseort  d 
there  wasa  certain^  of  no  danger.  BIr.  Denis  Brown ,  as  a  forlon  bspe, 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  gallerjr.  After  a  Tallant  redstanee  ,  an 
gentleman^  was  forced  down  into  the  body  of  the  Hooae  ,  by  a 
hands.  As  soon  as  he  was  effectually  secured ,  all  the  Members  were  Ml 
courageous;  some  pommelled,  some  kicked  him«  and  at  length  he  mi 
thrown  flat-upon  the  floor,  and  firmly  pinioned^  The  whole  power  of  Hf 
liaipent,  however,  could  not  protect  them  from^is  eloquence ;  aadvoH 
powerfully  did  he  use  his  tongue.  The  gigantic  appearance  of  the  man  stud 
eTery  body  with  awe ,  and  none  btat  the  lawyers  had  the  least  ou0CS|HisB 
that  he  was  a  Mr.  Sinclairi  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  well-bebaTed  bsnis- 
ters  of  the  whole  profession.  He  was  a  respectable,  independent,  and  idk 
member  of  the  Irish  fiar,  but  an  enthusiast  against  a  Union.  He  had  diacd 
with  a  parly  of  the  same  opinions  at  the  house  of  a  friend  ,  who  was  aa- 
doubfedly^ a  madman,  but  whose  excellent  wine  and  wild  conTersatioB  kad 
elevated  Mr.  Sinclair  so  very  far  above  all  dread ,  that  he  decdared  be  would 
himself,  that  night ,  in  spjte  of  all  the  traitors ,  make  a  speech  in  the  House, 
and  give  them  his  full  opinion  of  the  only  measure  that  should  be  tska 
against  them.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  gallery,  and  ,  on  seeing  the 
Secretary  take  the  chair,  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  attempted 
to  leap  down  among  the  Members ;  but  being  restrained  by  some  friends 
who  were  with  him  ,  he  determined  to  make  his  speech ,  and  commeooed 
with  the  most  appalling  expression  of  what  he  conceived  should  be  the  (ate 
of  the  Unionists.  He  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  the  House  ,  and  remained 
there  till  the  session  ended. 
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was  taken  by  Lord  Clare  for  the  securify,  at  least ,  of  his  own 
person.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  werfe  closely  inrested  by    The  Hoaie 
the  military — no  demotistration  of  popular  feeling  was  per- miuurj.     ^ 
mitted — a  British  regiment,  near  the  entrance,  patrolled 
Aroagh  the  loYiic  colonnades— the  chaste  architecture  of 
that  classic  structure  seemed  as  a  monument  to  the  falling 
Irish ,  to  remind  them  of  what  they  had  been ,  and  to  tell  them 
what  they  were.  It  was  a  heart-rending  sight  to  those  who .  MiMtaffect- 
loved  their  country — it  was  a  sting  to  those  who  sold  it— -and  ***  ***^' 
to  those  who  purcliased  it ,  a  victory  -r  but  to  none  has  it 
been  a  triumph.  Thirty-three  years  of  miserable  experience 
should  now  conyince  the  British  people  that  they  hare  gained 
neither  strength,  nor  Affection,  nor  tranquillity,  by  their 
acquisition ;  and  that  if  population  be  the  ^^  wealth  of  nations," 
Ireltad  is  getting  by  far  too  rich  to  be  goyemed  much  longer 
a5  a  pauper. 

The  Britidi  people  knew  not  the  true  history  of  the  Union  Bad  conse- 
—  that  the  brilliant  promises ,  the  predictions  of  rapid  prospe-  U,*^.  *** 
rity,  and  ^^  consolidating  resources  ',  "  wer6  but  chimerical. 
Whikt  the  finest  principles  of  the  constitution  w^re  sapped 
to  effect  the  measure ,  England ,  by  the  subjugation'  of  her 
sister  kingdom ,  gained  only  an  accumulation  of  debt  —  an 
accession  of  Tonality  to  her  Parliament  —  an  embarrassment 
in  her  councils  ^.and  ,  a  prospective  danger  to  the  integrity 
of  the  empire.  Tlie  name  of  Union  has'been  acquired ,  but 
the  attainment  of  the  substance  has  been  removed  farther 
than  ever. 

The  Commons  HoUse  of  Parliament ,  on  the  last  evening , 
afforded  the  most  melancholy  example  of  a  fine  independent 
people,  betrayed,  divided,  sold ,  and  ,  as  a  State ,  annihilat- 
ed. British  clerks  and  officers  were  smuggled  into  her  Par- 
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CoHsolidating  Ae  ttrtmgth  umdrtsourcei  of  the  Empire  **  was  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*t  fimdammtal  argmnent  on  proposing  that  measure  :  but  he  lived 
long  enoogh  to  see  that  it  had  the  very  contrary  operation. 
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OR    THE    MEMBERS    WHO  VOTED  AGAllf Sl7    THE    UNKHT 
IN   1799  AND   1800;    WITH  OBSERVATIONS. 


Tboee  Kanet  with  a  *  alfizad  to  tfaem  ^  sre  OouBty  Mtniben  ;  timM  with  a  f,  (Sif 
Memhert;  and  thoao  with  a  $,  Boroa^  Moiben}  thoae  in  limiies  ciisso 
•isu ,  and  goC  either  Monej  or  Ofilioet. 

•  OBSERVATIONS. 

1/  HonouraUe  A.  Acheson.  .  Son  to  Lord  Gosford. 
2.*  Wjlliam  G.  Alcock^  -  -  •  *.  County  Wexford. 

3.*  Mervyn  ArchdaH County  Fermtnagfa. 

4.$  W.  H.  Armstrong Refo8^  aUtermB  firom  Govemniait 

5.*  Sir  Richard  Buihr. ....  Changed  sides.  -^  See  Black  Lift 

6.*  John  Bagwell Changed  sides  rwiCM^-^SeeBlackUA. 

7.$  Peter  Borrowes. Now  Jndge  of  the  Luolyeat  Coort^a 

steady  Anti-Unionist. 
8/  John  Bagwell,  Jan.  .  .  .  Changed  sides.  —  See  Black  list 

g.-^  John  BalL MeBiberforDit>gheda--»iiicoiTiipliiUe. 

lo.t  Charles  Ball Brother  to  the  preceding. 

1 1  .t  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  .  .  King's  Counsel »-  Judge  6f  the  Adsu- 

ralty  —  refused  all  terms. 

la.J  Charles  Bushe Afterwards  Solicitor -General,   now 

Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  —  inoor- 
mptible. 
i3.t  John  Claudius  Beresford. .  Seceded  from  Mr.  Ponsonfay  in  1799, 

on  his  declaration  of  Independence. 
That  secession  was  fatal  to  Irdand. 

i4*    Arthur  Brown Member  for  the  University,  changti 

sides  in  1800  —  was  appoiirted 
Prime-Seijeant  by  Lord  Casdereagh, 
through  Mr.  CooJLe :  of  all  others  die 
most  open  and  palpable  case.  —  See 
Black  List. 

i5.$  William  Blakeney A  Pensioner;  but  oj^toaed  Gofeni- 

ment. 

16.*  William  Burton Soldhis^0it>iigA,  Carlow,  toaUnioa- 

ist  (Lord  TuUamoore),  but  remain- 
ed staunch  himself. 
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17/  H.  V.  Brooke. 
1 8.$  Blayney  Balfour. 

19.$  David  Babbington Connected  with  Lord  Belmore. 

ao.f  Honoorable  James  Batler.  ( Now  Marqnis  of  Ormonde )  voted  in 

1800  against  a  Unions  but  with  Go- 
vernment on  Lord  Gorry's  Motion. 

a  I.*  Colonel     John     Maxwell  (Now  Lord  Famham)  nephew  to  the 
Barry Speaker. 

11.%  William  BagwelL  ....  Changed  sides  twigs,  concluded  as  a 

Unionist,  —  See  Black  List. 

q5.*  Viscount  Cony (Now  Lord  Belmore)  dismissed  from 

his  regiment  by  Lord  Cornwallis— ^a 
zealous  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

a4.'t-  Robert  Crowe A  Barrister,  bribed  by  Lord  Castle- 

reagh.  —  See  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Belvidere. 

i5,*  Lord  Clements (Now  Lord  Leitrim.) 

q6.*  Lord  Cole (Now  Lord  £nniskillen}un/br/iimi<e(|« 

dissented  from  Mr.  Ponsonby's  Mo- 
tion for  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  1799 ,  whereby  the  Union 
was  revived  and  carried, 

37.$  Honourable  Lowry  Cole.  .  A  General— ^ brother  to  Lord  Cole. 

a8.*  R.  Shapland  Carew. 

29.1  Honourable  A,  Creighton.  Changed  sides,  and  became  a  Unionist. 

—  See  Black  List. 

So.j-  Honourable  J.  Creighton.  Changed  sides.  -—  See  Black  list. 

3i.*  Joseph  Edward  Cooper. 

5a. I  James  Cane Changed  sides.  —  See  Black  List. 

33.*  Lord  Gaulfield (Now  Earl  Ch'arlemont)  sod  to  Earl 

Charlemont,  a  principal  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

54.t  Henry  Coddington. 

35  .J  George  Crookshank.  ...  A  son  of  the  Judge  of  the  Ciommon 
■     .  Pleas. 

36.^  Dennis  B.  Daly Brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  —  a 

most  active  Anti-Unionist. 

37.J-  Noah  Dalway. 

38.*  Richard  Dawson. 

39.*  Arthur  Davirson Formerly  a  Banker,  father  to  the  late 

Under-Secretary. 

40.*  Francis  Dobbs Famous  for  his  Doctrine  on  the  Mil- 
Si 
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knnium  —  an  urrMOSiASTic  Anti- 
Unionist. 

4i.f  JobuEgan King's  Counsel ,  Chairman  <^  Kilmain- 

ham  ~  offered  a  Judge's  seat,  bat 
could  not  be  purchased,  though  far 
from  rich. 

42.    R.  L.  Edgeworth. 

43. t  George  Evans. 

44/  Sir  John  Frekc,  Bart.  .  .  (Now  Lord  Carherry. ) 

45.*  Frederick  Falkiner  ....  Though  a  distressed  person,  could  not 

be  purchased. 

46.  J  Rt.  Hon.  James  Fitzgerald.  Prime-Serjeant  of  Ireland  —  could  not 

be  bought,  and  was  dismissed  from 
his  high  office  by  Lord  ComwaUis  — 
lather  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

47.^  William  Charles  Fortescoe  One  of  the  three  who  inconsideratel) 
( poisoned  by  accident).         opposed  Mr.  Ponsonby,  ami  thereby 

carried  the  Union. 

48/  Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster.  .  .  Speaker,  the  chief  of  the  Opposition 

throughout  the  whole  CQptest. 

49.*  Honourable  Thomas  Fos- 
ter. 

5o.*  Sir  T.  Fetherston,  Bart, .  Changed  sides.  —  See  Black  List 

Si.''  Arthur  French Unfortunately  coincided  with  Mr.  For- 

tcscue  in  1799,  agabist  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby. 

52.J  Chichester  Fortescue .  .  .  King  at  Arms  —  brougki  over  in  1800, 

by  Lord  Castlereagh  —  voted  botii 
sides  —  ended  a  Unionist. 

55.$  William  Gore Bought  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1800. 

54.$  Hamilton  Georges A  distressed  man ,  but  could  not  be 

purchased  —  father-in-law  to  Secre- 
tary Cooke. 

55.J  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Grattan. 

56\  Thomas  Gold Now  Serjeant ,  brought  into  taMt- 

ment  by  the  Anti-Unionists. 

57.1  Hans  Hamilton Member  for  Dublin  County. 

58.t  Edward  Hardman City    of   Drogheda  —  the    Speaker's 

friend. 

59.$  Francis  Hardy Author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemont  — 

brother-in-law   to  the  Bishop  of 
Down. 
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6o.S  Sir  Joseph  Hoare. 

61/  William  Hoare  Hume.  .  .  Wicklow  County. 

6q.§  Edward  Hoare Though  very  old,  and  stone  blind, 

attended  all  the  debates,  and  sat  ap 
all  the  nights  of  debate. 
65.$  Bartholomew  Hoare.  .  .  .  King's  Counsel. 
64.$  Alexander  Hamilton.  .  .  .  King's  Counsel  —  son  to  the  Baron. 
65.$  Honourable  A.  C  Hamil- 
ton. 
66.$  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  Bart.  Prevailed  on  to  take  money  to  i;a- 

calCj  in  1800,  and  let  in  a  Union- 
ist. 
67.1  H.  Irwin. 
68.*  Gilbert  King. 
69.1  Charles  King. 
70.*  Honourable  Robert  King  . 

71.*  Lord  Kingsborough.  .  .  .  (Now    arl  Kingston. ) 
72.    Honourable  George  Knox.  Bcother  to  Lord  Northland  —  luke- 
warm. 

73.1  Francis  Knox Vacated  his  Seat  for  Lord  Castlereagh. 

—  See  Mr.  Crowe's  Letter. 
74.*  Right  Hon.  Henry  King. 

75.1  Major  King .  He  opened  the  Bishop  of  Clogher's 

Borough  in  1800. 
.  Brother  to  Countess  Talbot. 
.  Banker. 
.  Ditto. 
.  Ditto. 
;  Ditto. 


76.$  Gustavus  Lambert.  . 
77.*  David  Latouche,  jun 
78.$  Robert  Latouche  .  . 
79.$  John  Latouche,  sen. 
80.$  John  Latouche,  jun. 
81.*  Charles  Powell  Leslie 
82,*  Edward  Lee 


.  .  Member  for  the  County  of  Waterford 

—  zealous. 
83.1  Sir  Thomas  Lighton,  Bt.'.  A  Banker. 

84.*  Lord  Maxwell Died  Lord  Famham. 

85.*  Alexander  Montgomery. 

86.$  Sir  John  McCartney,  Bart.  Much  distressed,  but  could  not  be  bri- 
bed —  nephew,  by  affinity,  to  the 
Speaker. 

87.$  William  Thomas  ManseL  Actually  purchased  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

88.$  Stephen  Moore Changed  sides  on  Lord  Corry's  Motion. 

—  See  Debates. 
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89.$  John  Moore. 

go.    Arthur  Moore Now  a  Jodge  of  the  Conaaon  Pleas  — 

a  staunch  Anti-Unionist. 

91."^  Lord  Mathew (NowEarlLlandaffjTipperaiy  County. 

93.$  Thomas  Mahon. 

gS.J  John  Metge Brother  to  the  Baron  of  the  Ezd&eqner. 

94.$  Richard  Neville Had  been  a  dismissed  treasury  officer; 

sold  his  vote  to  be  reinstated  — > 
changed  sides.  —  See  Black  List. 

9$.$  Thomas  Newenham.  .  .  .  The  Author  of  various  Works  on  Ire- 
land — i  one  of  the  steadiest  Anti- 
Unionists. 

9^.*  Charles  OUara Sligo  County. 

97.*  Sir  Edward  O'Brien.  .  .  .  Clare  County. 

98.$  Colonel  Hugh  ODonnel. .  A  most  ardent  Anti-Unionist  —  dis- 
missed from  his  regiment  of  Majo 
nulitia. 

99.$  James  Moore  ODonnd.  .  Killed  by  Mr.  Bingham  in  a  duel. 

1 00. J  Hon.  W.  O'Callaghan. .  .  Brother  to  Lord  Lismore. 

loi.    Heniy  Osbom. Could  not  be  bribed  —  his  brodier 

was. 

10a.*  Right  Hon.  George  Ogle.  Wexford  County. 

io3.$  Joseph  Preston An  eccentric  character  —  coold  not  be 

purchased. 

104.*  John  Preston Of  Bellintor,  was  purchased  by  a  title 

(Lord  Tara),  and  his  brother,  a 
Parson,  got  a  living  of  700/.  a 
year. 

loS"^.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Pamell.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dismis- 
sed by  Lord  Castlereagh  —  incor- 
ruptible. 

106.$  Henry  Pamell' His  son,  now  Sir  Henry  Pamell. 

107.$  W.  Conyngkam  Plunket..  Now  Lord  Plnhket.  —  See   his  abfte 

speech. 

108.*  Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.  Ponsonby.  Afterwards  Lord  Ponspnby. 

109.$  J.  B.  Ponsonby Afterwards  Lord  Ponsonby. 

iro.$  Major  W.  Ponsonby.  ...  A  General,  killed  at  Waterloo. 

'  Sir  John  Pamell  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  GoTemment  of  his  day. 
His  son  has  taken  assiduously  a  more  extensire  and  deeper  field  of  bosiocss  in 
finance,  but  in  any  other  point,  public  or  priyate,  has  no  ad?antag«  over 
father. 
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Ill/  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Pompnby.  .  .  A(terwards  Lord  Chancellor,  died  of 

apoplexy. 
112.*  Sir  Laurence  Parsons .  .  .  King's  County,  now  Earl  of  Rosse  — 

made  a  remarkably  fine  speech. 

ii3.$  Richard  Power Nephew  to  the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

114.*  Abel  Ram Changed  sides. 

ii5.*  Gustavus  Rochfort County  Westmeath,  seduced  by  Go- 
vernment, and  changed  sides  in  1 800 . 

— i  See  Black  List. 
1 16.$  John  Staunton  Rochfort. .  Nephew  to  the  Speaker. 
1 17.    Sir  William  Richardson. 

118$  John  Reify Changed  sides.  ^Seeh\dxkU%t. 

119.    William  E.  Reily. 

iao.$  Charles  Ruxton. 

131. $  William  P.  Ruxton. 

Ill,*  Clotworthy  Rowley.  .  .  .  Changed  sides. -^Se^  Black  List. 

.  123.$  WiUiam  Rowley Changed  sides.  See  lAxxo. 

124.  J  /.  Rowley Changed  sides, — See  Ditto. 

125.^  Francis  Saunderson. 

126.*  William  Smyth Westmeath. 

127.*  James  Stewart. 

128$  Hon.  W.  J.  Skeffington. 

129.*  Francis  Savage. 

i3o.$  Francis  Synge. 

i3i.J  Henry  Stewart. 

1 32.J  Sir  Richard  St.  George,  Bt. 

i33.$  Hon.  Benjamin  Stratford.  Now  Lord   Aldborough ,    gained  by 

Lord  Castlereagh  —  changed  sides. 

—See  Black  List. 
1 34/  Nathaniel  Sneyd. 
1 35.*  Thomas  Stannus Changed  sides,  Lord  Portarlington's 

Member.  —  See  Black  List. 

i36.$  Robert  Shaw A  Banker. 

137.$  Rt.  Hon.  William  Saurin.  Afterwards    Attorney  -  General  —  a 

steady  but  calm  Anti-Unionist. 
i38.$  William  Tighe. 
139.$  Henry  Tighe. 
i4o.$  John  Taylor. 
i4i-$  Thomas  Townshend. 

142.*  Hon.  Ifichard  Trench.  .  .  Voted  against  the  Union  in  1799 — was 

gained  by  Lord  Castlereagh ,  whose 
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relative  he  vturied,  and  voted  for  it 
in  1800-— was  created  an  Earl,  and 
made  an  Ambassador  to  Holland — 
one  of  the  Vienna  Carvers — and  a 
Datch  Marquess. 

145/  Hon.  R.  Taylor. 

144$  Charies  Yerdier (Now  Lord Gort)  City  Limerick. 

145.$  Owen  Wynne. 

146/  John  Waller. 

147.$  E.D.Willson. 

i4S.§  Thomas  Waley,  .....  First  voted  ogam j<  the  Union — pur- 

cAojei/ by  Lord  Castlereagh — he  was 
Lord  Clare's  brother-in-law.  —  See 
Black  List. 

149*'^  Nicholas  Westby. 

i5o.*  John  Wolfe Member  for  the  County  Wicklow— 

Colonel  of  the  Kildare  Militia ,  refus- 
ed to  vote  for  Government ,  and  was 
cashiered  —  could  not  be  purchased. 

By  the  Red  and  Black  Lists  (published  at  the  time,  the  originals  being 
now  in  the  Author's  possession)  it  is  evident ^  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  of  those  who  had,  in  1799 ,  successfully  opposed  the  Union  ,  or  had 
^ec/arec/ against  it,  Lord  Castlereagh  palpably  purchased  t-wenty-five  be- 
fore the  feco/2</ discussion  in  1800,  which  made  a  difference  of  fifty  votes 
in  favour  of  Government;  and  it  is  therefore  equally  evident,  that,  by  the 
public  and  actual  bribery  of  those  twenty-6ve  members,  and  not  by  anv 
change  of  opinion  in  the  country,  or  any  fair  or  honest  majority,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  instilments  carried  the  Union  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  is  proper  the  English  nation  should  know  accurately  how 
they  have  acquired  the  mciim^rancc  of  Ireland  in  its  present  form,  and 
what  little  importance  was  set  on  every  principle  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution ,  in  tlie  mind  of  the  same  Minister  whom  they  immediately  af- 
terwards entrusted  with  their  own  liberties  —•their  money  —  and  their 
national  reputation  —  every  one  of  which  was  more  or  less  sacrificed  , 
or  squandered,  during  his  administration  in  England,  and  his  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna. 

The  observations  annexed  to  the  names  in  these  Lists  were,  at  the 
time  ,  either  in  actual  proof,  or  sufficiently  notorious  to  have  been 
printed  in  various  documents  at  that  epoch.  As  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  servile  —  almost  miraculous  —  submission  with  which  they  surren- 
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(lered  their  hercdilary  prerogatives,  honours,  rights,  and  dignities, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Glare  and  Gaitlereagh ,  is  a  subject  unpre- 
cedented. But  this  being  announced  for  discussion  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, in  the  ensuing  session,  through  the  interference  of  Lord 
Rossmore ,  etc. ,  etc. ,  no  list  of  the  Lords  is  here  given ,  in  order  not 
to  anticipate  that  parliamentary  stricture ,  which  will  be  no  doubt  more 
potent  and  elucidating  than  any  which  could  with  propriety  be  made 
in  any  other  place  than  in  that  august  assembly.  As  the  capitulation 
was  disgusting ,  the  discussion  must  be  severe. 
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I.  R.  Aldridge An  English  Clerk  in  the  Secretary's 

Office — no  connexion  with  Ireland. 

a.  Henry  Alexander Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means;  cootin 

of  Lord  Caledon ;  his  brother  made 
a  Bishop ;  himself  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Richard  Archdall Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

4.  William  Bailey Commissioner  of  Ditto. 

5.  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford.  First  Commissioner  of  Revenue;  bro- 

ther-in-law to  Lord  Clare. 

6.  John  Beresford ,  jon.  .  .  .  Then  Purse-bearer  to  Lord  Clare,  after- 

wards a  Parson,  and  now  Lord  Decies. 

7.  Marcos  Beresford A  Colonel  in  the  Army,   son  to  the 

Bishop,  Lord  Clare's  nephew. 

8.  J.  Bingham  ' Created  a  Peer,  got  8,000/.  for  two 

seats,  and  i5,ooo/.  compensation  for 
Toam.  This  gentleman  first  oflfered 
himself  for  sale  to  the  Anti-Unioniits 
—Lord  Clanmorris. 

9.  Jowph  H.  Blake Created  a  Peer^LordWsJlscouitj  etc. 

10.  Sir  J.  G.  Blackwood.  .  .  .  Created  a  Peer — Lord  Doffi^rin. 

11.  Sir  John  Blaqoiere Numerous  Offices  and  Pensions ,  and 

created  a  Peer  —  Lord  De  Blaqulere. 
13.  Anthony  Botett Appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Bar- 

liAck  Board,  5oo/.  a  year. 

i3.  Colonel  Burton Brother  to  Lord  Conyngham  —  a  Co- 
lonel in  the  Army. 

i4*  Sir  Richard  Butler Purchased  and  changed  sides;  voted 

against  the  Union  in  1799,  and^br 
it  in  1800. — Cash. 

i5.  Lord  Boyle Son  to  Lord  Shannon ;  they  got  an  im- 

mense  sum  of  money  for  their  Seats 

*  Tbe  Author  of  thu  work  wm  deputed  to  learn  from  Bir.  Bingham  what  his 
ezptetations  from  GoTerument  for  his  teats  were ;  he  proposed  to  take  from  the 
Opposition  8;ooo/.  for  his  two  seats  for  Tuam,  and  oppose  the  Union.   Gowmment 
afterwards  added  a  Peerage ,  and  i5,ooo/.  for  the  Boroogb. 
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and  Boroughs  —  at  i5,ooo/.  each 
Borough. 

16.  Right  Hon.  Dennis  Brown.  Brother  to  Lord  Siigo. 

17.  Stewart  Bruce Gentleman  Usher  at  Dublin  Castle — 

now  a  Baronet. 

18.  George  Burdet Commissioner  of  a  Public  Board,  5oo/. 

per  annum. 

19.  George  Bunbury '.  Ditto. 

20.  Arthur  Brown Changed  sides  and  principles,  aLndvfss 

appointed  Serjeant— in  1799  opposed 
the  Union ,  and  supported  it  in  1 800 ; 
he  was  Senior  Fellow  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity —  lost  his  seat  the  ensuing 
election ,  and  died. 

a  I.  ^-^^  Bagwell ,  sen CA/mge^/ /wxce,  got  half  the  patronage 

of  Tippcrary,  his  son  a  Dean,  etc.  etc. 

aa.  "''^  Bagwell,  jun Z^/Z/o,  got  the  Tipperary  Regiment,  etc. 

a3.  William  Bagwell His  brother. 

24.  Lord  Castlereagh The  Irish  Minister. 

aS.  George  Cavendish Secretary    to   the    Treasury    during 

pleasure — son  to  Sir  Henry. 

a6.  Sir  Heniy  Cavendish.  .  .  .  Receiver  -  General  during   pleasure , 

deeply  indebted  to  the  Crown. 

a7.  Sir  Broderick  Chinnery.  .  Placed  in  Office  after  Jthe  Union. 

a8.  James  Cane Renegaded,  and  got  a  pension. 

29.  Thomas  Casey A  Commission   of  Bankrupts  under 

Lord  Clare — made  a  City  Magistrate. 

Jo.  Colonel  C.  Cope Renegaded,  got  a  Regiment,  and  the 

patronage  of  his  county. 

3i.  General  Cradock Returned  by  Government  —  much  mi- 
litary rank  — now  Lord  Howden. 

3a.  James  Crosby A  Regiment ,   and  the  patronage  of 

Kerry,  jointly;  seconded  the  Ad- 
dress. 

33.  Edward  Cooke Under  Secretary  at  the  Castle. 

34.  Charles  Henry  Coote. .  .  .  Obtained  a  Regiment  (which  was  taken 

from  Colonel  Warburton),  patronage 
of  Queen's  County,  and  a  Peerage , 
(Lord  Castlecoote)  and  7,5oo/.  in  cash 
for  his  interest  at  the  Borough  of 
Maryborough ;  in  which ,  in  &ct ,  it 
was  proved  before  the  Goiiiiiiiiiioa- 
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ers  that  the  author  of  this  work  had 
more  mterest  than  his  Lordship. 
55.  Right  Hon.  Isaac  Gorry.  •  Appointed  ChanoeUor  oi  the  Exche- 
quer, on  dismissal  of  Sir  John  Par- 
nell. 

36.  Sir  J.  Cotter Privately  brought  over  by  ca^. 

37.  Richard  Cotter. 

58.  Hon.  H.  Creighton.   .  .  .jRenegaded  (see   Red  List )  privately 

59.  Hon.  J.  Creighton.  .  .  .  - )     purchased. 

40.  W.  A.  Crosbie Comptroller  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 

Household. 

4i*  James  Cuffe Natural  son  toMr.  Cuffe,  of  the  Board 

of  Works  —  his  father  created  Lord 
Tyrawly. 

4'i.  General  Dunne Returned  for  Maryborough  by  the  ua/- 

/«</ influence  of  Lord  Castlecootc  and 
•     *  ^  Government ,  to  keep  out  Mr.  Har- 

rington ;  gained  the  elect  ion  by  onI> 
one, 

45.  William  Elliot Secretary  at  the  Castle. 

i\.  General  Eustace A  Regiment. 

45.  Loixl  Charles  Fitzgerald.  .  DukeofLeinster'sbrotlier  — a  Pension 

and  a  Peerage  —  a  Sea  Officer  of  no 
repute. 

46.  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Fitzgerald. 

47.  Sir  Christopher  For tcscue.  Reuegaded  (see   Red    List)    OlhcLj. 

King  at  Arms. 

48.  A.  Fergusson Got  a  place  at  the  Barrack  Boaid,  5(X>/. 

a  year,  and  a  Baronetcy. 

49.  Luke  Fox Appointed  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  — 

ucphow  by  marriage  to  l^rd  Ely. 

JO.   William  Fortesciio.   .   .   *   .  (iot  a  .secret  Pension ,  out  of  a  tuiiil 

( 5,000/.  a  year  )  entrustcMl  b)  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Irish  Governmeul , 
wlel}  to  reward  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Cope  ,  etc.,  etc.,  and  those  ^ho  in- 
formed against  rebels. 

5i.  J.  Galbraitli  ......  l^ord  Abcrconi's  Attorno) — j;ot  .1  Ba- 
ronetage. 

Ji    licnry  Ueaiic  (irailv '.    .      First  Counsel  to  the  Commissiouci's. 

*  ThU  gcutlcuiaii   (Uc  Author  kac>T  to  br  entirely  iudisposcd  to   a    liatou,  but 
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53.  Richard  Hare Put  two  members  into  Parliament ,  and 

was  created  Lord  Ennismorc  for 
their  votes. 

54.  William  Hare His  son. 

55.  Colonel  B.  Henniker.  ...  A  Regiment,  and  paid  3,5oo/.  for  his 

Seat  by  the  Commissioners  of  Com- 
pensation. 

56.  Peter  Holmes. A  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 

57.  George  Hatton Appointed  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 

58.  Hon.  John  Hutchinson.  .  .  A  General — Lord  Hatchinson. 

59.  Hugh  Howard Lord  Wicklow's  brother,  made  Post- 

master-General. 

60.  Will.  Handcock  (Athlone).  An  extraordinary  instance;  he  made 

and  sang  songs  against  the  Union 
in  1799,  at  a  public  dinner  of  the 
Opposition ,  and  made  and  ^ang 
songs  for  it  in  1800 :  he  got  a  Peer- 
age. 

61.  JohnHobson Appointed  Storekeeper  at  the  Castle 

Ordnance. 
6a.  Colonel  George  Jackson.  .  A  Regiment 

63.  Denham  Jephson Master  of  Horse  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

64.  Hon.  George  Jocelyn.  .  .  .  Promotionin  the  Army,  and  his  brother 

consecrated  Bishop  ofLismore. 

65.  William  Jones. 

66.  Theophilus  Jones Collector  of  Dublin. 

67.  Major  General  Jackson.  .  .  A  Regiment- 

68.  William  Johnson Returned  to  Parliament  by  Lord  Castle - 

reagh,  as  he  himself  dcchired ,  ''to 
put  an  end  to  it ; "  appointed  a  J  udgc 
since. 

69.  Robert  Johnson Seceded  from  his  patron ,  Lord  Down- 

shire,  and  was  appointed  a  Judge. 

70.  John  Keane A  Renegade  —  got  a  Pension.  —  See 

Red  List. 

71.  James  Kearny Returned  by  Lord  Clifton,  being  his 

Attorney — got  an  office. 

peculiar  circumstances  preTentcd  him  imperatively  bat  hooorably  from  followiug  lii» 
own  impression.  The  Antlior  commooicated  to  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  tbese  causes , 
as  he  tlionght  it  but  justice  to  Mr.  Grady,  vrho,  on  some  occasions,  did  not  conceal 
his  sentiments ,  and  acted  fairly. 
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79   Henry  Kemmis.  ,  .  .      .  , 

Son  to  the  Croivn  Solicitor. 

73.  William  Knol 

Appointed    a    Commissioner   of  Ap- 

peals, 800/.  a  year. 

74.  Andrew  Knoi. 

75.  Colonel  Keatinfte. 

76.  Right  Hon.   Sii'  H.  Lan- 

A  Commissioner  of  tbe  Heveoue,  re- 

grishe  

ceived  i5,oooi.  cash  for  his  patroo- 

nage  at  Knoctopher. 

77.  Thomas  LiDgray ,  sen  .   .   . 

Commissioner  of  Stamps,  paid  j,5aol. 

for  his  patronage. 

78.  Thomas  Lindsay,  jun. 

Usher  at  tbe  Castle,  paid  t,Mol.  fw 

his  patronage. 

79.  J.  Longfidd 

Created  a  Peer  — Lord  Longuerilk 

60.  Captain  J.  Longficld.    .   .   . 

Appointed  to  the  office  of  Ship  Eatne 

of  Dublin  ,  taken  fiom   Sit  Jonah 

Barrington. 

81.  LordLoftus 

,  Son  to  Lord  Ely,  Postmaster-Gewnl; 

got  3o,ooo/.  for  their  borongta,  and 

created  an  Enghsh  Marqueu. 

S3.  General  Lake 

,  An  Englishman  (no   connexion  «ith 

Ireland) ;  returned  by  Lord  Cant 

reagb  soUljr  to  vole  for  the  Union. 

80.  RigbtUon.DavidLatOUcbe 

84.  General  Loftas 

A  General—  got  a  Regiment;  coosm 

to  Lord  Ely.                                                 J 

85.  Francis  M'Namara.   .   .   . 

.  Cash ,  and  a  private  Pensioa,  pid  If      1 

LordCastlereagb.                                     J 

86.  Ross  Mahon 

.  Several   appointments   and    pUqe^^J 

Government.                                  ^^^| 

87.  Richard  Martin 

88.  Bight  Hon.  Mouk  Alason. 

89.  H.  D.  Massy 

.  Received  4,000/.  cash.                  ^^^H 

90.  Tliomas  Mahoa. 

^H 

9..  A.  E.  M'Naghten 

.  Appointed  a  Lord  of  tlie  TreasvJ^^H 

Qi.  Stephen  Moore 

.  A  Postmaster  at  will.                     '^^M 

93.  N.  M.  Moore. 

94-  Right  Hon.  Lodge  Morris. 

.  Created  a  Peei-. 

gS.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave. . . 

.  Appointed  Receiver  of  the  Customs, 

i^lool.  a  jeai-. 

()6.  James  M'CIeland 

General ,  and  then  a  Baron  of  the 

A 

Exchequer.                                      .^^^h 

«s« 
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Richard  Sbarkey.  .  .  . 

County  Jndge- 

.14 

Thomtit  SlannUI.  .  . 

.  Renegadcd. 

•  ^5 

J.  Savase. 

116 

Riglil  Hon.  John  Toler 

.  .  Attorucy-General  —  bis  wife,  »a  oM 

» 

■woman,  created  a  Peeress:  hiuielf 

made  Chief  Jnatice,  ami  a  Peer. 

'*? 

Frederick  Trend..  ,  ,   , 

1                          tti8 

of  Works. 

Hon.  Richard  Trench.. 

.  ABarrister— a-eatedaPeer.andnudr 

.19 

Chirles  Trench 

o(  Inland  Navigation  —  a  new  ofirt, 
created   by    Lord    Corpwanb.'jg     , 

.». 

Ridiard  Talhol. 

^H 

iji. 

and  politically  ronnecl«d  viin!u^^ 

Ely. 

Lord  Tyionc. 

104  Offices  in  the  gift  of  his  Emul;  - 

■  hy  a  Si«ech  written  in  tiu  crown  ol 
his  hat. 

.35. 

Charles  Totlcniiani.  , 

In  office. 

.3<. 

Townscnd.  .  ,  .  , 

.55. 

Robert  Tighe". 

.36. 

Rohart  Dniack.  .  .  ,  , 

Lor4  Claie. 

1            S 

James  Verner.  ... 

died  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

J.  0.  Vandeleur 

Iher  a  Judge. 

ijig. 

Colonel  Weniyss.   .   .   , 

.  Collector  of  KiUyeau) . 

140. 

Henry  Westemraw. .  . 

Falhci'  of  Loi-d  Rossmorc.  who  »  oi 
tlie  veil  "Averse  «f  tUs  father's  po- 
litics. 

THK  KfiU. 
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